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INTRODUCTORY LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


Dear Sir, 

As you are good enough to offer to introduce 
my little volume to the public, I ask leave to tell you 
how it originated. 

Reading, lately, the Tour of Sir Ali Babci, I came 
upon a chapter which pleased me less than most of 
those gay and glittering satires. I mean Chap. XV, 
where, under the designation of “The Old Colonel,” 
I am mentioned by name, and held up to ridicule, as 
one wno has nothing to do and does it badly ; sawe that 
he “decants the mellow stories of an, Anglo-India 
that is speedily dissolving from view.” Now, it strikes 
me that there is a personality about this which Mr. 
Mackay should have avoided. It is true that I have 
not been selected for a Brigade command ; but I have 
been offered a berth in the Commissariat; and as to my 
stories, I know a few which, whether mellow or not, 
Mr. Mackay, has never yet assisted to decant. Having- 
kept notes for a long time; and having, moreover, as 
I do not need to be reminded, a good deal of time on 
hand, I have thought it worth while to throw some 
of my recollections on paper. Some of them date far 
back ; and a bit will .even be.found by my father, des¬ 
criptive of Mofassal life before the mutiny. 








[ ii ] 

Only one word more. It will be observed that 
the Chapter devoted to “ The Ladies of India,” I have 
not referred in detail to the popular traditions about 
Hill-Scandals. This is not because I have not heard 
of them. It is for another reason. In my Sketches 
I have aimed at noting those traits alone which seem 
to me typical of Anglo-Indian Society. Conjugal 
errors take place in that Society, as they do—more ’s 
the pity—elsewhere. Of that Society they are not, in 
my judgment, typical. If I thought that they were 
so, I should probably not have attempted these descrip¬ 
tions. Virginibas, puerisqwe, canto. 

These pictures are intended, in the first place, for 
people in England who may wish to know how Indian 
exile acts upon English men and women. They may 
also serve to amuse Anglo-Indians themselves. When 
we look at an Album of photographic likenesses, we 
often do so for two reasons. We like to study the 
appearance of strangers from a natural curiosity. It 
is another, and perhaps abetter, feeling which makes 
us recall the past, while we linger over the prints that 
pre cnt us with the lineaments of those whom we have 
known. 



Yours faithfully, 

J. Smith, Jnr., 
Colonel, Bengal Retired• List. 


V,, "it. Jqmes Square, London, S. W. 
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ANGLO-INDIANS. 

No. I 

Anglo-Indian Society has changed and is chang¬ 
ing, rapidly. Thirty years ago—when the “ overland 
route” was a novelty — the British in India were almost 
in all respects a peculiar people. Such caricatures as 
used to bo drawn of them in plays and novels were 
accepted by their stay-at-home countrymen, and were 
indeed not wholly without justification. But the mauy 
peculiarities which then distinguished Anglo-Indians 
have, now-a-days, disappeared, or greatly minimised 
themselves. The great sun-hat and the nankeen jacket 
have gone the way of the fiery temper and the bilious 
complexion. A man returns from the East, landing 
with a carpet-bag, driven to his old lodgings by a fami¬ 
liar cabman, received at his club with a “ How do old 
man ? Been out of town” ? And before evening he is 
absorbed in the population of the metropolis. 

India is becoming anglicised, and the settlers are los¬ 
ing their cachet. The amalgamation of the two armies 
the great increase of British regiments, the floods of 
judges, barristers, railway-engineers, contractors, and 
developers of all sorts, the increased facilities of move¬ 
ment and communication; these and similar innova- 
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ions have combined to make India a very different 
place from what it was before the mutinies. 

Still, with all this there yet remain features, some, at 
least, of which must continue to exist as long as British 
supremacy endures. They spring from two causes ; 
the nature of the climate, and the essential dissimi¬ 
larity that .exists between the British settlers and the 
people of the country. 

And first, as to the climate, India, as a rule, is very 
hot; and the heat, almost unendurable at times, shows 
no symptom of diminution, hut rather the reverse. 
Whether it be partly owing to some disturbance in the 
magnetism of the solar system, or merely to the reck¬ 
less destruction of the timber, or whatever the reason 
be, drought has greatly increased in India of late. In 
the twenty years or so succeeding the great famine of 
1838 there was no serious failure of the periodical rains. 
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But since 1860 these rains have been continually failing. 
Nearly one-half of the subsequent period has been a 
time of partial or universal drought, heat, privation, and 
extra work. The effect of which has been to precipitate 
towards summer migrations every one who can contrive 
to leave the accursed regions. Many persons—not 
merely women, but men also—are in the habit of 
“ taking a run home,” as often as possible. The altera¬ 
tions in leave rules havo all taken the direction favora¬ 
ble to this tendency, and it has heen further encouraged 
by the multiplication and cheapening of passenger 
lines which have made it as easy to go to Europe as 
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once was to go to the Hills. At the same time there 
has been no falling-off in the way of going to the Hills 
either. New sanitaria have sprung up, old ones have 
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been built over to actual crowding, hotels have arisen 


for one perron who used to go to these Indian watering- 
places twenty go now. And not merely invalids and 
professed holiday-makers ; for Governors and offices 
that once remained at work below, all the year round, 
now make annual excursions to Hill-stations; so that 


the people of India see little more of their pro-consuls 
than the people of England see of their Sovereign Lady. 

Ah this though it nas altered the conditions and 
character of Anglo Indian Society to a very consi¬ 
derable extent—cannot be said to have altered them, 
altogether, for the better! There was formerly more 
sport, more friendliness, more hospitality ; people did 
not live so long, but so long as they lived they lived 
together. Now, you do uot any lunger find the large 
social centres of old, such as Meerut or Cawnpore 
used to he, with their summer sociability, their morn¬ 
ing “ coffee-shops,” their evening dinners, balls, theatri¬ 
cals, their tent-el ub3 and tiger parties in the jungle. 
Instead you find desolate malls, deserted houses • the 
few men whom duty detains collect, after office hours, 
in racquet-comts and mess-houses ; they pass the even¬ 
ing in grumbling or gambling, and they wear away the 
sleepless night in counting the weeks, days and hours, 
that must bo got through before the time comes when 
they, in their turn, can be off to the Hills or to Europe 
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tover society is left in India, in the hot season, is 
congregated upon the mountain tops. There you will 
find nine-tenths of the ladies and the whole of the 
hard-bargains. There assemble officers doing duty at 
the convalescent depots, and those whose regiments 
have been lucky enough to be quartered in those plea¬ 
sant altitudes. There, finally, appear the heads of 
departments, the big wigs, and those almost countless 
favourites of fortune for whom their own impudence 
or the nepotism of powerful friends has obtained em¬ 
ployment on boards, commissions, and councils. Mean¬ 
time the unhappy residuum, the men by whom the 
work of the country is—for the most part — carried 
on, are really exposed to the ills and discomforts of 
exile in a measure greater, and far more painful, than 
used to be the case. 

But, secondly, the ascendancy of the conquering 
race is more pronounced than before 1857 ; and it has 
a direct tendency to hinder those exiles from coales¬ 
cing with the subject population even to the small 
extent which formerly occurred. On the one hand, 
every one is looking back upon a recent visit to Europe 
or forward to one that is to come ; thinking of sw'eet- 
b. art or wife, and dragging at each remove, the length¬ 
ening chain that connects him with civilisation. On 


the other, the native communities, stung with the new 
virus of political freedom are stirring in feyerish 
aspiration, and beginning to think that one man in 
as good as another, “ and a good deal better.” And 
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ween tlie two kinds of discontent the Indian worl 
wears on, a dull round of distasteful occupations. The 
sullen aristocrats of colour maintain their national 
isolation, their proud exclusiveness. Is this, too, an 
evil ? It might be hard to pronounce a positive or 
absolute decision. European habits of thought and 
feeling are preserved from deterioration by close and 
constant intercourse with the less developed ideas of 
Asia, but a terrible abyss yawns between the rulers and 
the ruled, and every huckster, every pettifogger who 
wears a hat and breeches looks down upon the noblest 
of the natives. All that can be certainly asserted i 6 
that such a scheme of existence involves a pity and a 
pathos not dreamt of by untravelled Englishmen, or 
even by those brilliant meteors, the tourists, who take 
a bird's flight and a bird's eye view over the country 
in the pleasant winter weather. Also, that such a 
state of affairs is beginning to form a marked incre¬ 
ment to the already nearly insoluble difficulties of the 
Indian problem. It is not r good way of ruling a 
dependency to entrust its management to men who 
are permanently unhappy, and to whom their sphere 
of duty is a place of torment. But, with expenses 
increasing, incomes reduced or threatened, home joys 
withdrawn, wives and children far away , without 
health, spirits, or amusements; the Anglo-Indians upon 
the plains .are a more miserable class than Russians 
banished to Siberia. From their dark,.dull, bungalows 
they pass to still more loathsome offices, where the 
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ospherc, at a temperature 5 degrees on either side 
of 100° fahr,—is poisoned with the morbid exhalations 
of humanity. And so from year to year, till one day 
cholera or typhoid comes, and lays them on their 
backs. Then it is indeed, in Shelley’s ghastly words, 
“ one step to the white death-bed, and one to the bier.” 
A few visits from a third-rate army surgeon, a per¬ 
functory call from the chaplain, and then one pain, 
sharp but short, ends all their woes. Alone they 
lived ; and soj alone, they die. 

These things are hardly yet known in England. If 
ihey were, no one who could do anything else would 
wish to go out to India, and it would not be possible 
for crammer tutors to make incomes of ten thousand 
a year. So long as a young man is not absolutely 
without money, friends or prospects, let him have 
nothing to do with " reigning in that horrible place.” 
To an able-bodied youth, who can spell and cyphei*, it 
may be' honestly said, “ Go to the bar and eke out a 
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bare subsistence by writing poems for Moses ; go to 
Canada or Tasmania as a day-labourer; procure—if 
you can—the advowson of a broom on a frequented 
London crossing ; but do not be tempted by the offer 
of a principality in India—the land of regret, as it has 
been called by one of its most prosperous and distin¬ 
guished denizens.” For a young nobleman in search 
of big game, for a soldier in time of war—Yes. 1 For 
any one in search of a permanent occupation, a thou¬ 
sand times—No! 
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COLONEL BARKER, B. S. C. 



No. II. 


Of all the plagues of India I know none worse than 
men like Barker. They are not, it is true, entirely 
absent in civilised countries; but they are, above all, 
the peculiar growth of the East, engendered by the 
combined action of the climate and the yielding 
character of the natives. And, when such men visit 
Europe, they are kept in some degree of order by their 
neighbours, or they dissipate some portion of their 
disagreeableness upon solitary out-door' pursuits; fish¬ 
ing or playing Patience. 

In my younger days I used to know Barker in Lon¬ 
don. That is to say, when I talk of knowing him, 
we belonged to the same Club ; and when I met him 
there, he used sometimes to throw mo a nod. He was 
a sulky and somewhat silent man then, without attrac¬ 
tions and without intimates ; yet not actively offensive 
if you could avoid contact with him. His nose was 
even then, somewhat red and pulpy; his eyes were 
wild, protruding, and injected with turgid blood-vessels. 
When he spoke these features were agitated in a sort 
of harmonious discord; for one eye glared to left, while 
the other rolled to right; while the butt-end of the 
nose palpitated aud quivered like a calf’s foot-jelly 
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ruined with * cocbmeal. He was saturnine with his 




equals and savage to his inferiors ; the Herod of the 
waiters, and the Memnon of the smoking-room where 
he sat alone, with desolation all around him. 

In the course of time business took me to the East. I 
visited Egypt, Asia Minor, the Persian Gulf. What 
my business was, I am sure no o ne will care to know. 
Perhaps one of my objects was to get rid of Barker. 


At any rate I remember that I hoped most devoutly 
so to do. Ultimately I proceeded to Bombay, landing 
on the shores of India to make a much longer stay than 
I, at that time, intended. After clearing my baggage at 
the Custom-house I drove to the residence of a gentle¬ 
man for whom I carried a letter of introduction. He 
received me' kindly, and invited me to dinner at the 
Byculla Club. No sooner had I entered the coffee- 
room than I was aware of a familiar voice, mincing and 
rasping at the same time, between which and myself I 
had hoped that a wide waste of waters rolled. . 

Call that a Poteeto ? By Havens ! The Commattee 
shall hear of at.” 

My blood congealed. ’Twas Barker, by all that’s ego¬ 
tistical. There ho sate, in his savage, not his sullen, 
humour ; his eyes wilder, his nose angrier and more 
demonstrative than I had ever before witnessed. I 


endeavoured to evade his observation ; but in vain : 
those hard-boiled orbs had caught my shrinking figure; 
that insatiable personality had leapt at the idea of 


recognition. 
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Hallo! you here, are you. By Gad, I niver saw 
such a hole in ma laife. What d’ye think they’re gat¬ 
ing to do ? Faund a letter when I tended, saying I was 
to commend the Banda Pebbles. Did, by Gad 1” 

My sins had found me out. I had wandered in dry 
places, everywhere borne up by the comforting thought 
that I had done with Barker. But Barker was equal 
to the occasion : and here he was, more noisy and more 
disagreeable than when last we met. He had not seen 
me for nearly a twelvemonth, yet this w r as all the greet¬ 
ing he bestowed upon me. 

We took our seat at an adjacent table, and I endea¬ 
voured to be civil to an old acquaintance ; casting out, 
inter powda, some inquiry as to whether he was not 
pleased at getting an appointment. 

“ Appointment be darned !” was the graceful reply : 
“ Ai’ve written back to say, Darned if Ai take anny of 
their commends. Not a day’s duty do they gate out of 
me. Nat if Iknaw it, Dame me.” 

Next morning, as ever w r as, I found that Barker did 
not know it this time ; for on glanciug over the Gazette 
I found that he had been taken at his word. Instead 
of commanding a native regiment he was posted -to 
u do general duty at some out-of-the-way up-country 
station. The humourist by whom the general order 
was framed had hoisted Barker with his own petard. 
He was to do the exact thing that he had with dire 
imprecations, pledged himself not to do. I am bound 


to add that, from what I 


subsequently learned, I 

B 
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juried to conclude that Barker used the most 
strenuous efforts to redeem his pledge. He succeeded 
in doing' his employers much more than they succeeded 
in getting him to do anything else. Still the Articles 
of War are strict, aud even Barker was — at least techni¬ 
cally — a soldier. Although he kept no charger, he was 
not allowed to draw his staff pay in a palankeen ; and 
consequently, at musters and inspections, he had to 
attend parade upon a raw-boned machiner hired from 
a keeper of “ ticca-garrys ” or cabs. When not on leave 
be was obliged to employ some of his shining hours in 
sitting on Courts-martial, attending Beertasting .Com¬ 
mittees, and otherwise earning his very handsome allow¬ 
ances. “ When not on leave,” however, formed a formida¬ 
ble exception. Leave between musters, casual leave, 
privilege leave, leave on medical certificate; Barker 
reminded one of a Child-in-tbe-Wood, so covered, was 
he with leaves by the redbreasts at Army Head¬ 
quarters. 

Of late years my avocations have led me to visit 
many Indian health aud pleasure resorts. I have pros¬ 
pected for iron in the Kurnaon Hills, have gone in for 
tea in the Kangra Valley, have scoured the Sub-Hima¬ 
laya range in search of cedar sleepers. Everywhere 
I have found Barker, flying from his detested “ duty”; 
with his iron in every fire, as much in hot water,as any 
tea ever was, talking long and loud enough to waken 
all the sleepers that ever were—yea unto seventy times 
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o domineers over every one. If a comedy is organ-"" 
ised, let him alone for introducing a serious element; 
lie will make a mess of any “ scratch-mess ” he is 
allowed to join. He causes dissension at Reunions, 
turns the pleasures of others into his own business 


with, or without, invitation ; and will nag at his partner 
at whist after roughing that partner’s thirteenth card 
on principles invented by himself* 

Always himself ! To listen to Barker with a coufi- 
ding ear—as very young hands are sometimes known 
to do—you would conclude that he was the Saviour of 
Society ; the primwm mobile of the Solar system, if 
not the actual centre of the Universe. Things, as they 
change, almighty Barker, things are but the varied “ I.” 
He is a vain-glorious, swaggering, strutting peacock, and 
his plumage is studded with “ I’s.” 

Nothing can be mentioned in Barker’s hearing that 
does not remind him of something of his own. If you 
happen to say, before him, that you have a horse for 
sale, Barker is not moved, as another might be, to ask 
you the price or offer to aid you in making your 
wishes known to others. No, but he immediately turns, 
instead, an introspective eye upon some mythical beast 
that he thinks, or pretends to think, once belonged to 
himself, and was endowed with a string of marvellous 
if not incompatible, qualities. Like the famous school¬ 
boy who though unacquainted with German, knew a 
fellow who played the German flute the remotest 
association is apt to start him oil', lie is not indeed. 
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any means scrupulous as to the accuracy of bis 
statements, so long as be can say anything that lie 
imagines likely to produce a temporary sensation. His 
main object is not to contribute to the entertainment 
or instruction of bis company so much as to”give pro¬ 
minence to bis own individuality. Like the poet Gold¬ 


smith, in this respect only, be is capable of breaking bis 
shins in trying to jump over a dining-room chair: if 
he took you to the Taj be would like to climb to the 
top of the highest pinnacle if, by so doing lie could 
become the focal point of observation. 

If Barker is to be believed his father bred Vander- 
decken and he himself drove brother to Kingcraft in 


a buggy; his grandmother snubbed George IY. and 


his great- uncle introduced sparrows into India. 

Am I unjust to Barker ? I hope not. He may have 
some good qualities, if he would only leave people to 
find them out. But what, I want to know, is the use 
of such men being supported in luxury out of the 
public revenues ? Cannot he be bonussed and sent 
back to his Club in London ? Why cumboreth he the 
ground of hard-working and— with due respect to Mr.- 
Punch— anything but « Injyable Injia” ? Put together 
all the plagues and discomforts of the god-forgotten 
peninsula; give me cobras, mosquitoes, Hies, cholera- 
morbus, boils, or even prickly-heat, but deliver me 
from Barker. I can use Keating's powder, bhlorodyne, 
or sulphur; euu-dc-luce may have some virtue in the 
cure of snake-bites, or the brutes can be speared or 
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knocked on the licad. But culpable Barkericide is 
surrounded by the terrors of the Penal Code; and vet 
it is to be feared that the only remedy in prospect 
must be the death of one of us. 
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THE COURT. 



No. III. 

Last cold weather my business took me into the 
Court of an “ Assistant Magistrate and Deputy Collec¬ 
tor,” who was on circuit in the neighbourhood of my 
residence. The tribunal was not of the kind familiar 
to the denizens of European countries. There was 
neither Royal escutcheon, nor bust, neither bench, bar, 
nor jury-box. In fact, it was more like what our 
ancestors would have called a “ pie-powder” Court, 
or perhaps it resembled a sitting before one of those 
riders on white asses of whom one finds mention in 
ancient Eastern records. On the present occasion the 
part of the white ass was well filled by myself: he rode 
(rough shod) over mo; and it will have to be a strong 
motive indeed that takes me there in future. “ The 
Court,” as I found the gentleman liked to bo called, 
was seated upon a bullock-trunk in the corner of a 
tent before a small table ..partly littered with bundles 
of papers, and partly covered with the materials of .a 
simple toilette, a few frayed shirt-collars, and greasy 
neckties, an old hair-brush, and a cracked shaving 
glass. The Court was smoking a clay-pipe, and had a 
glass of cold brandy and water at hand. The judicial 
ermine consisted of a flannel shirt and a pair of 
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■ping-drawers of the same material. A native 
clerk, whose face wore a mingled expression of dread 
and of unspeakable cunning, sate on the ground at 
the Court’s feet, and from time to time cast sidelong 
glances at the Court’s pale and pimpled face. Was he 
(to borrow a phrase that has become classical in Upper 
India) was he “ pulling the Court’s leg ?” 

My case was at length disposed of with a strange 
mixture of acuteness and impertinence, and I was 
about to leave due tent when a peon entered clothed 
in the district uniform; and he handed me a note 
which, he said, had just been brought by a trooper 
from the camp of the Lieutenant-Governor, which was 
just then halted at the " Sudder-station,” or chief town 
of the District. 

“ Do you know the L. G. ?” asked His Worship in¬ 
credulously. 

I replying that T had known His Honour for many 
years and that the missive in my hands was from no 
kv; a person, the manner of the official underwent a 
startling alteration. Calling for a chair-—he had kept 
me standing hitherto—Mr. Cadwaller (such was my 
host’s name)—begged me to be seated and to “ have a 
peg.” The former invitation I accepted, but declined 
the latter. He then began to talk. Heavens ! What 
a flood poured from those lately reserved lips. I was 
quickly made a partner of all the young man’s hopes 
and fears, his past career, his present thoughts, his 
future prospects. How unprincipled seniors refused 
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^ cause a flow of promotion by retiring, how he had 
been serving five years on five hundred rupees a month, 
how he was “ done out of the extra hundred” because 
the Commissioner would not recommend his being 
made “ a special case” when he failed to pass the 
necessary examination, etc., etc. The acquaintance 
tlius auspiciously commenced has since ripened. And 
very much, I must admit, to my personal advantage. 
In an Indian District there- is nothing like a friend at 
Cou rt, indeed you can hardly prosper without it. 

But, socially speaking, I must confess te have found 
Cadwaller anything but pleasant. I have had him to 
stay with me. I have been into his intimate circle, and 
dined rvith him, more than once, at his Station-Club. 
I have seen him sober, and I have alas ! seen him 
drunk. In neither of these conditions have I been 
able to make anything of him. He has no friends, no 
tastes, no talents, accomplishments or social gifts. He 
can do nothing, not even play billiards or lawn-tennis. 
Trained from his cradle for a competitive career, he has 
never acquired any of those outdoor tastes and habits by 
which Anglo-Indians so often combat, with more or 
less of success, the weariness and ennui of their exis¬ 
tence. Yet it must not be supposed that he finds 
consolation in the pleasures of literature, so highly 
extolled by Lord Beaconsfield’s learned progenitor. He 
had a surfeit of books in his boyhood, and now regards 
them with the same sort of feeling which may have 
been inspired in an escaped victim of the Inquisition 
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li, ou visiting a Museum, lie was shown a rack or a 
thumbscrew. His one happiness in life is to call upon 
people “ in society” and leave visiting cards on which 
are engraved the words so dear to his heart, where all 
other printed record engenders loathing,— 


Mr. Cadwaller, 

Bengal Civil Seimice. 

His contempt for the non-official public is universal 
and impartial, taking in all pursuits and professions. 
No matter what your calling, creed, or colourif you 
cannot write the magic C. S. after your name you only 
differ, in his eyes, from other undistinguished wretches 
as a Rotifer may differ from a Marine Ascidian. To 
Cadwaller a Railway Engineer is a “Platelayer”— 
though he may be a pupil of Brunei’s and the head of 
an important department; the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army represents to him a sort of glorified District 
Superintendent of Police, and the Viceroy himself is 
little more than the best-paid member of the Un¬ 
covenanted Sendee. To be a junior Secretary to his 
Local Government is the height of his present ambition ; 
and if he confided to you his notion of a future state, it 
would probably be found to be made up of a compound 
of office hours with subordinate fiends to fine and 
find fault with, and evenings passed in dining with 
angels corresponding to members of the Board and Pro¬ 
vincial Governors. 

Yet he does not, appear to find much relief in the 
company of the natives from whose hardly-borne Aaxa- 
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derives his very handsome income. Though his 
talents and acquirements would hardly have fitted him 
to be an exciseman or a tide-waiter in England, he 
seems to think himself a member of the peerage in 
India, at least, if not a Prince of the Blood Royal. 
Surrounded by adulating writers and messengers, he 
will close his door in the face of the head of the local 
bar, and make a Raja take off his shoes on entering his 
tent. He is ignorant of the history of the country and 
of the. customs of its people: and his knowledge of 
the languages extends no further than the amount 
absolutely indispensable for the discharge of his duties. 

Nevertheless, his periodical statements are correct 
and punctual ; he gets through his cases with headlong 
rapidity; he is docile and respectful to his official 
superiors; and—if he can only succeed in his present 
object of obtaining six months’ leave to the hills on 
medical certificate—there is no reason why he should 
not cringe into an officiating vacancy in the Secre¬ 
tariat. In that case his course is ^lear before him. 
He will never go back to the wholesome discipline of 
district life again ; but—with no more experience of 
the country than he has gained by bullying the inhabi¬ 
tants of one sub-division—will go from strength to 
strength, till in his turn he blossoms into the full 
glory of a 




tion he 


“ Secretary to Government.” 
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No. IY. 

In a romantic part of the romantic hillstation of 
Nianurila, there is a most romantic little white cottage 
called, let us say, “ The Cobweb.’ Perched against 
the hill-side, at a'n inviting distance from the road, its 
little garden thickly fenced with rose and hybiscus 
ensures complete privacy from the gaze of the passers. 
On entering this, which is done by the simple process 
of walking between two white-washed posts, you find 
yourself in front of a low verandah draped with trail¬ 
ing passion-flower plants. Three doors, two of which 
are festooned with pink muslin, open upou this rustic 
portico. The centre-door stands open, and a servant 
coming out of it receives your cards upon a brass tray 
of Benares work. When I called, I only sent in one 
card ; I was speculating —did not know who lived in 
the house —a droll Indian custom. I was at once 
admitted and begged to take a seat. 

I found the drawing-room rather dark; in fact 
there were no windows ; the rooms on either side were 
bed-chambers; the doors in the back wall opened 
upon the dining-room. On my eyes becoming accus¬ 
tomed to the dim light 1 found that I was in a small 
apartment very nicely furnished—so far as taste went 
—but with but little substantial in the way <>f chairs. 
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les or couches. Between the dining-room was a 
tiny fire-place, the mantel-piece of which was strewn 
with incongruous ornaments, a Paris ormolu mirror of 
Lilliputian size, a glass-case full of butterflies, two 
painted handscreens, and a mother-of-pearl, opera glass. 
On one side of the room was a piano, on the other a 
hook-shelf with a microscope on the top; the fire-grate 
was draped with ferns. While I was examining these 
things and vainly wondering what manner of person it 
might be that I was visiting, the side-doors opened, a 
rustling was heard, and from either chamber appeared 
a smiling female figure, one blonde and very tall, the 
other plump, short, a rosy brunette with round black 
eyes. The latter spoke :— 

“ Allow me to introduce—Mrs. Frayle, Mr. Wrighter, 
Mr. Wrighter — Mrs. Fryske, (that’s me) don’t in the 
least know which you meant to call on. Ayah brought 
me your card, said Mrs. Frayle had sent it, I sent 
Mrs. Frayle a salaam, and here we both are.” 

She swept me a courtesy, pointed to a chair, and 
sate down. The other lady leaned languidly against 
the book shelf and looked at herself in the looking- 
glass on the mantel-piece. 

Mrs. Fryske proceeded ; “ Never mind which it was 
you wanted, you’ll like us both, Mrs. Frayle is scientific, 
will take you out botanising and get you to. collect 
moths by moonlight. I shall want you to hear me my 
part in the theatricals, and sit out a square dance at 
the Reunion. My husband is in the Civil Service, will 
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me up for a month in October. Till then we shall be 
very jolly.” 

I turned to Mrs. Frayle, who was busy with her 
microscope and had not spoken a word. 

"Where is your station, may I ask ?” said I. 

“ Here ” replied the fair has bleu. 

“ Is your husband living here ?” I somewhat indis¬ 
creetly pursued. 

“ No ” responded-Mrs. Frayle. 
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Mrs. Fryske sent forth a jocund peal of laughter. 
“ Mrs. Frayle is a widow. Excuse me. Ha, ha, ha.” 
A regular tom-boy laugh, like poor Mrs. Nisbett’s, a 
chime of fairy bells. 


Now, what was a modest middle-aged man to do ? 
It was the Merry Wives of Windsor over again, only 
that one was net a wife and not merry. However, the 
other atoned amply. From plays to politics, from con¬ 
certs to balls, from gossip about her neighbours to 
speculations about the Derby, did this ceaseless creature 
rattle on. The other never opened her lips, unless 
addressed, and then answered only in murmured mono¬ 
syllables. Two young Hussar officers sent in their 
cards at last. Mrs. Fryske was obliged to leave off 
talking to me as she turned towards the door v To my 
surprise and consternation Mrs. Frayle looked up that 
instant, darted me the most piercing ceillaue through 
her thick yellow eye-lashes, and then as swiftly cast 
them down again. Need I add, that I left the house 
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the most hopelessly spoony state, dazzled with th^ 
one, fascinated by the other. 

This sort of thing could not last. Before the end of 
the season the “ little game” was pretty clear to men 
of sense. The two ladies were really friends. They 
may have had their little tiffs in private—heavenly 
spirits have known such passions since the days of 
Virgil, especially when they are cooped up in rainy 
weather in a doll's house. But they literally hunted 
in couples. It was the matron’s part, as occupying 
a position of more freedom—to run down lovers for 
the widow. Strong in her vivacity, she made the run- 
ning; then the quiet widow, like a cunning grey¬ 
hound, waited till the time came to spring, when her 
nimble partner turned the prey in her direction. 

The hour came at last, and the man. Ail the latter 
part of the season Mrs. Fryske had been haunted by a 
beau. His name was Samuel Spooner, known at the 
Club as “ Uncle Sam a good-natured, rather vain 
man, whose profession—in which he was very eminent 
~—was banking, but whose secret ambition was to be 
a rake and a squire-of-dames, for which he w r as by no 
means so well suited. But thus it was: the gay and 
pretty grass-widow smiled upon him. The Hussars 




were discomfited and plunged in despair. When she 


acted, Sam came beliiud the scenes with her fan and 
her sceut-boltle; vlren she played lawn-tennis, he 
picked up the balls; he lunched at her house, went 
to church with her, saw her home from dances. 
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lie day, quite at the end of the season, Sam was 
alone with Mrs. Fryske in the drawing-room of “ The 
Cobweb.” His pie-bald pony was just inside the gate¬ 
posts in its usual place under a tree. The pair were 
enjoying a delicious tetc a tile, the lady at the piano 
pretending to look for a song, Sam leaning over her in 
a most confidential attitude. Suddenly another pony 
was heard trotting rapidly into the garden, and a loud 
voice in a strong Irish accent calling from the ver¬ 
andah—“ How are ye, me darliu ?” In another 
second a red bearded man of herculean proportions 
had burst into the room. Mrs. Fryske threw herself 
into his arms. In guilty confusion Sam turned towards 
the mantel piece and affected to be absorbed in the 
contemplation of a pair of horns on the wall. 
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A conversation was going on behind him, in wInch 
the male voice was at first harsh and angry, and 
the words “ Scouudthrel,” “desaver,” and “horse¬ 
whip,” fell upon his alarmed tympanum. But a 
gentle female pleading made answer, not unmixed 
with soft cooings and ripples of laughter. Presently 
came silence ; the relieved Sam Spooner turned round 

the door on the left closed, that on the right_the 

side on which he was standing—opened, and in another 
moment the blonde widow was on his breast. 


Need I add that, at this auspicious moment Mr 
and Mrs. Fryske made an opportune reappearance ? It 
was worse than Pickwick and Mrs. Bardell. A single 
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word of protest would have compromised the fair fame 
of oue lady and broken the heart of the other. What 
would you have done uuder such circumstances ? Sam 
did it. 
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GLOBE-TROTTERS. 




European “ travellers of distinction,” though not a 
wholly new feature of Indian life, are so mueji more 
numerous than they used to he as to form a special 
item for description. In the old antediluvian days, when 
railways were not, and men came out to India in fine old 
tubs of eight hundred tons’ burden that took six months 
crawling round the Cape of Good Hope, an occasional 
“ swell” like Lords Yalentia and Jocelyn, a rare savant 
such as Victor Jacquemont, came out to pass a couple 
of years in the country, aud explore it from Cashmere 
to Coromandel. Then they went home and published, 
probably at their own expense, a big book of “ Travels 
in Hindostan,” in which inky mezzo-tints showed 
lions and elephants stalking among rock-cut-temples ; 
“ nautches,” and cock-fights with Nawabs, were 
graphically described ; and the fascinated reader was 
introduced to the “ Tadje Mahaul, the tenth wonder of 
the world.” 

All which, as we see, is now changed. Young men 
about town, with scarcely more of intellect or educa¬ 
tion than Mr. Punch’s “ ’Airy,” artistic old maids, and 
eager Yankees “ personally conducted by Mr. Cooke,” 
swarm over the country every winter, rushing back by 
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moon of March gives warning of the approaching hot- 
wind. With or without letters of introduction they 
invade our houses and join our picnic-parties, eat our 
food, drink our wine, sneer at our high salaries and our 
luxurious living, and call upon us to organise expedi¬ 
tions for them in the remotest tiger forests. 

These travellers are of various kinds, of course, and 
here and there a pleasant fellow 13 met with, who con¬ 
tributes an element of variety to our dull lives. Though 
the old school of earnest inquiring travellers have no 
longer found attraction in our well-trodden ways, there 
is still sometimes seen a real politician—like Grant Duff 
or Leonard Courtney—who comes here to observe the 
manners of the natives, and the singular, if not always 
successful, attempts to make them happy that are being 
carried on by British administrators. 

Such men, however, are exceptional. Of a more 
familiar type is the Right Honorable Lord Viscount 
Champignon, M.P.. whom some of my readers may 
remember as touring in India not many years ago. 
His lordship is an Irish Peer whose family was ennobled 
at the beginning of the current century for public 
services in connection with that beneficent measure, 
the Union, which his countrymen have been ever since 
devoting so much talent and energy to undo. The 
family in question was originally named Mushroom (of 
Mushroom, County Down), but they thought well to 
Gallhuse their name when they turned it into a here- 
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'jgr* > anc ^> l n later and more aesthetic years, they 
have taken a still higher flight by altering it into 
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Champernowne—much to the disgust of the ancient 
house so called in Devonshire. But the title had been 
already fixed by Royal Letters Patent; and it endures 
as a standing monument of the lowly origin and short- 
vision of the first Peer, which, however, does not prevent 
the present incumbent from holding his head pretty 
high. He was originally, indeed, poor in this world’s 
goods; so poor, that it is said that he got into Parlia¬ 


ment to avoid arrest and save himself the necessity of 
seeking parochial relief as an out-door pauper. Be this 
as it may, his lordship has made a good thing of life, 
like a clever, pushing man as he is; though not- one 
whom I would advise anyone to make a guest of. It is 
true that, by dint of associating himself with the com¬ 
mercial enterprise of the age (in other words becoming 
shareholder and director in numerous bubble companies 
a few years ago) he has added considerably to his once 
narrow means; but the spirit of meanness, learned in 
less prosperous days, has clung to him. Other men are 
simply regarded by Champignon as a source of personal 
advantage; and his one idea of you is to get as much 
out of you as he possibly can. He generally hunts in 
couples with young Buttonshank, the son of an English 
manufacturer, who is -understood to have procured 
his lordship’s election for the borough which enjoy? 
the honor of being represented by him in the House 
of Commons. Buttonshank phe is since dead ; and 
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heir has “ cut the shop,” but continued the 
paternal reverence for the clever politician. It is 
at his expense that Champignon probably travels : at 
any rate they are always met together, Mr. Button- 
shank paying the bills with commendable punctuality, 
while his companion’s rank floats him to levels which, 
on his own merits, he would hardly reach. 

Whenever and wherever you meet them, the routine 
is much the same. In the lovely garden of the Doria- 
Pamphili villa at Rome, in the glorious picture-gallery 
of Madrid, steaming up the Golden Horn of Stamboul, 
surveying the ruins of Delhi, you fiud Champignon 
asking shrewd questions about the trade of the country 
and the price of railway shares, while “ Buttons” (as 
his companion familiarly calls him) has his hand in his 
pocket to fee the guides. 

It was my fortune to meet this curiously assorted 

pair -it the table of a Lieutenant-Governor well-known 

for his culture and taste. Sitting not far from the noble 
lord, I caught some of his conversation. There was a 
talk as to some interesting monument of medieval 
Indian history which had been visited that day, and 
which His Honor contemplated preserving from further 
decay by moderate expenditure of public money. 

“ Ho you think that a good investment ?” asked 
Champignon in a pert tone with his nose in the air. 

“ I do,” answered the statesman, “though I don’t think 
that I was mainly influenced by such considerations in 
making the allotment.'’ 
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Ah! ” observed Champignon, turning to a lady on 
his left, “ that's the way the money goes. No wonder 
we hear that India is in debt.” 

“ I do not profess to know much about these things,” 
answered the matron, “ but do you know, Lord Cham¬ 
pignon, how much it is proposed to spend upon these 
restorations ? I have heard that it is to be ten thousand 
pounds a year for five years.” 

“ And a great deal too much too,” answered the 
globetrotter. “ Why, do you know that the money 
would build two miles of such a line as the Raj pu tan a 
State Railway. Think of that” 

“ I do,” said I, as the speaker looked round, and his 
eye caught mine appealing to myself, “And I think” I 
added, " to this purpose ; that the people would rather 
look at the renewed brightness of an Emperors tomb 
than save an hour in travelling.” 

His lordship turned away in disgust and addressed 
himself once more to his fair neighbour. 

“Do you know,” he asked, with his eyes shut, as if 
lie was going to deliver a lecture, “ the effect that this 
sort of thing produces on my mind ? I come here to a 
country where the laborer has neither hat nor shoes to 
wear, and I find public officials drawing the pay of a 
Cabinet Minister; while the ills of climate, of which 
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they make so much consist, so far as I have seen, in 
iced champagne and green pease at Christmas. This is 
one of the things to which I shall certainly call atten¬ 
tion next session. * * i 
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At this point of his harangue the speaker was' inter¬ 
rupted by Buttons (who, seated at the other end of 
the table, was not aware of what was going on) with — 

“ Oh ! Champignon, I have just been told that, if 
■we want to escape the beat, we must leave on Saturday 
morning to catch the steamer of the 3 rd, Will you ask 
His Honor about a special train V 
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" A SPORTING CHARACTER.” 


No. VI. 

Farsee represents a type, tliougli it is a type which 
is not very common. His bad qualities, indeed, are 
easily imitated, but his good qualities are his own. 

The son of poor " but honest” parents, he was 
brought up near some great Euglish racing centre; 
and as Pope “lisped in numbers” so the young Farsee’s 
baby babble was of bets. When six years of age he 
rinally abandoned the nursery for the squire’s stables ; 
his mother was dead and his father, an indolent and 
indigent curate, left the lad to loaf about with the 
grooms of “ the great house.” 

Growing up thus neglected, but with plenty of exer¬ 
cise in the free country-air, the youth naturally deve¬ 
loped into a healthy savage. Some one, I suppose, 
taught him the mysteries of the “ three Rs”, and some 
one else, when the time came for him to choose a 
profession, gave him a cadetship m the Indian army. 
In India, his aptitudes being evidently for the cavalry 
or the stud department, he was of course posted to a 
regiment of Native Infantry. And in that uncongenial 
employ he has continued ever since. He works well 
in his military occupations, but they do not occupy all 
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time. Far from that, he has abundant leisure 
ivhich he devotes to racing—which he has raised to the 
level of a second profession—and to various games of 
skill with ivory and pasteboard. Games of pure chance 
he does not greatly affect, being of the wise opinion 
that to sTOceed in such pastimes demands the posses¬ 
sion of a great deal more capital than falls to the lot 
of an Indian officer living on his pay. 

He does not affect ladies’ society, and in his litei'ary 
tastes somewhat resembles Mr. Soapy Sponge ; his 
favourite books being a betting-book, and Huff’s Guide 
to tlie Turf. He takes in the Asian , to which he is 
suspected of contributing with the signature of 
“ Pig-skin.” But he has a clear head, which he keeps 
clearer by a good regimen and an abstemious diet. 
If he goes to a ball—and there are occasions when the 
credit of the regiment, or some such motive, obliges 


compliance —he does not dance, but he gets together a 
knot of choice spirits, who proceed to wile away the 
unprofitable hours in the card-room or the billiard- 
room, so that they are not entirely wasted. 

But his real place is on the racecourse; here indeed 
his foot is on his native heath, and his name —if not 
McGregor —is a potent source of profit to the minor 
Rob Roys who form his following. Indian racing is, 
like southern slavery before the war, “ a peculiar insti¬ 
tution.” There are but few breeders or professional 
trainee. of horses among the votaries of the Indian 
Turf: and horse-racing mainly depends upon amateur 
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inent, as shown in buying horses from native 
pi’s and preparing them for running on what is 
technically called “ the turf.” This substance, it should 
not be forgotten, is not the soft surface, sometimes 
elastic, sometimes sticky,. which bears the name in 
Europe. Your Indiau race course is a hartl piece Of 
soil, slightly scratched and manured; and the animals 
who gallop over it require legs as hard as if they were 
going over a skating rink powdered with sand. Finally, 
the last finish is given to Indian horse-racing by the 
habit of confederacy. If you were to run horses “ on 
your own hook,” you would find yourself nowhere, 
l'arsee aud his friends all “stand iu” with one another. 

harsee talks well, in a kind of self-possessed way 
with a semi-savage tone of image and metaphor. 

“ Tllc song we all sing is about our right little, tight 
little island ? Our island may be ‘ right’ enough, though 
I would take a shade of odds about.that. But 1 wish 
it was not so 'tight.’ Tho crowding and competition 
make everything tight,; the money market has always 
been tight whenever I have wanted monev; and the 
people at large seem to have no way pf amusing them¬ 
selves but getting universally tight on every possible 
opportunity. Why, if all the people in the British 
islands wore to take the pledge and save the money 
they spend in liquor, they might have a Derby-course 
in every county-town, with breeding' establishments all 
over the place, and have enough over to go to war 
with all the world. 
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Gambling as bad as drinking ? Not a bit of 
only you must gamble with pluck and honour. I like 
a bean jonev/r. If my capital is a ‘ thou ’ I do not 
see why I should not risk it (at anything I am up to) 
against a ‘ thou’ of any other man or lot of men. If I 
lose it there is no harm done to any one; I have had 
my spree, and will have another as soon as I have put 
some more capital by. 

“I’ll tell you a sort of gambler I don’t like. A 
man who goes for the gloves. Fellow that comes to 
me and says ‘ Farsee, give us a bit of Victor in the 
Co-operative handicap: I know you have squared him’ ? 
1 never say no ; but I haven’t squared him a little 
piece. Co-operative handicap is a moral for Modesty, 
only I’m not going to say so. Fellow loses, I don’t. 
Then he wants to blame me. He has no capital, and 
thinks I ought to bear the loss; I don’t see it. 

“ One of these fellows once lost some money to me. 
I knew that he was betting beyond his capital, but 
what could I do ? With a man in the service you have 
to be careful; if you let on that he is not all 0. K. 
you get into a row, and perhaps can’t get out of it 
again. Never begin a row. Well, this fellow comes to 
me on settling-day, just as I expected; got an old 
mother and things of that sort, nothing to liv<p on but 
his pay. I said, ‘ All right, give me something on ac¬ 
count, just as an acknowledgment, and your solemn 
promise not to play or bet any more ’. Ho gave me a 
neat little breast pin worth about ten dibs, a five barred 
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gate in 15 carat gold; and lie threw in his promise. 
Well, Sir, that meeting wasn’t over before, he cut in at 
whist at a table when I was playing, and won a gold 
mohur of me. What do your think he did ? Sent a 
man with a chit to dun me for it next morning. What 
did I do ? Wrapped up sixteen dibs in his note and 
sent them to him pinned up with the five-barred gate. 
He never played with me again. Ho is now a member 
of the United Prayer Association, with a high staff 
appointment.” 

Such is our Indian “ sporting character; ” not nice 
nor scrupulous, but wdse and straight according to his 
lights. His principles are few, and they are lax ; but 
whatever else they may be—they are like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, and cannot bo broken. They 
aie saved, perhaps, by their elasticity. 
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THE’REV. THE CHAPLAINS. 



No. VII. 

Among the ranks of the Anglican clergy in India 
have occasionally been found some verf remarkable 
men, no less by reason of their fervent zeal and piety 
than of their eminent abilities and acquirements. The 
names of Martyn, Corrie, Ileber, and Wilson will be 
familiar to all. First-rate members of the body are 
still living, such as Ali Baba’s favourite Archdeacon. 
Like all other professions, however, the Church of Eng¬ 
land does not always export her best specimens to the 
East. 

Some say that the Government of India is a Chris¬ 
tian government ; others that it worships nothing but 
success and tabular returns. Each statement is pro¬ 
bably open to objection. Government being, in these 
days, a matter of mundane administration, it is not 
clear what concern it can have with any creed or 
system of theology, or how the substantive " govern¬ 
ment” can be made to agree with any adjective ex¬ 
pressive of opinions. To speak, therefore, of “a 
Christian government” seems similar to speaking of 
homoeopathic house-keeping, or a Tonie-Sol-Fa Turf. 
On the other hand it is certain that, whatever be the 
objects of worship to the Indian government, it does 
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** f° r the spiritual service of its employes 

certain ministers of religion ; paying some in rupees, 
others in half-pence, and some, it is to be feared, 
occasionally, in kicks. Of the first sort is the Reverend 
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Belial Boxer, an army chaplain of the Anglican rite. 

This sample of the church militant is not, I believe, 
a graduate of any university or a man possessed of 
any recondite sort of erudition. Neither is he known 
for what would in England be regarded as “advanced 
views.” To visit his hospitals, perform at marriages, 
christenings, funerals, and conduct two perfunctory 
services on Sundays, forms his ideal of the merely 
professional duties of the clerical office ; and so far, no 
doubt, many of his flock would agree with him. 

I>ut Boxer lias some peculiar ties as a clergyman. 
Bess worldly in his habits than the celebrated “ padre 
Blunt” (who has been known to leave the mess billiard 
table to give the sacrament to a dying man, and come 
back in time to finish a “ black pool”), Boxer is never¬ 
theless by no means disinclined towards secular 
pursuits. But, no sooner does bo put on bis cassock 
and ascend the pulpit, than he assumes a very com¬ 
bative attitude towards what he calls "the worldling" 
He has a broad, short face, which he seems to set 
against the world in a kind of hostile audacity even 
when we know that all the time lie is as fond of 
“ the world” and its pleasures as those whose conduct 
forms the subject of his denunciation. Witty, heart 
less, and carnal, he gives you the idea of a robust'and 
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,It$twart Sterne. His denunciations of “ the flesh” 
seem to have all the zest and power of one who knows 
what he is talking about. His references to the third 
member.of the unblessed association, " the D—sound 


like the half-regretful criticism of an old admirer; 
and he is said to have cut a colonel who spoke hastily 


of that fallen angel. 

His sermons are preached extemporaneously ; and 
being backed by a bold eye, a broad chest, a sonorous 
voice°, and, generally by what is called “ good delivery,” 
have a good many willing hearers, especially among 
the ladies. Then, again, as a mendicant, Boxer is 
both energetic and successful. If he undertakes to 
build a new church, to found a mission to branch- 
pilots, a school for the children of dancing-girls, he 
always contrives to make people believe that the 
particular object of his energies for the time being 
is the one thing needful for the complete regenera¬ 
tion of “ this land,” as he unctuously designates the 
Indian peninsula. Of course those who resist his 
attempts must expect no quarter. They are all treat¬ 
ed with silent contempt, if of the masculine gender; 
if ladies, they are assailed, first with respectful re¬ 
proaches, then with sly suggestions that the money 
may be filched from that allowed by their husbands 
for housekeeping (“a pious fraud’ whispers Boxer) 
and, finally, the obdurate ones are the targets of open 
sarcasm and secret slander till they learn to respect 


religion and its ministers. 
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have said that the government pays its Boxers in 
rupees. Among the second class of clerical officials— 
those who are paid in half-pence—are included the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Risotto, Bishop of Hippo¬ 
potamus, in partibus infideliuvi and Vicar Apostolic. 
His lordship and his secretary together do not enjoy 
half the income of the Rev. Boxer; but they seem, 
for all that, to enjoy the respect of their flock in a 
much larger measure than he. They are little bettor 
than grown-up babies in the affairs of this world ; but 
they know more of human nature, in its pathological 
aspect; and are of unwearied assiduity in doing good. 
In times of scarcity they take to their uncomfortable 
homes the starving children of the poor; and their 
schools and orphanages afford a poor but sufficient 
maintenance and training for the fatherless offspring 
of British soldiers for whom no provision is made by 
the government that they served when living. 

No; I do not think that the government of India 
ought to be called a Christian government-—unless 
“ Christian” means selfish, shortsighted, narrow-minded, 
and mean. Can it he Christian to neglect the British 
soldier and his orphans, to underpay and set at nought 
his clergy, while the Anglicans are treated to a " Lord 
Bishop,” an Archdeacon, and a whole squadron of 
Boxers ? 

Boxer and Father Risotto seldom meet ; their paths 
lie in opposite directions. The Anglican “padre” at¬ 
tends lawntennh parties, throws himself in the w?y of 
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romotion, and “ cadges’" for hill stations. He once 
was so fortunate as to get posted for two years to 
Nainurila, a place full of grass widows and fast 
lieutenants. Here, finding that the mundane pursuits 
were too mundane for him to join openly without 
incurring the incurable blight of Mrs. Grundy’s repro¬ 
bation, he went in for the priestly and the ultra 
spiritual; and only showed that he shared our fallen 
nature by private brandy-and-water and a habit of 
grasping at fees. A story was set on foot there—but 
it was traced to Ben Trovato, and Ben’s imagination 
is notorious—which may serve to exhibit the light in 
which these attempts were regarded by the public. 
Rushing into the principal local emporium one day 
Boxer accosted the shop-keeper with holy abruptness, 
“ Mr. Brown! have you found the Lord ? “ No sir,” 
demurely replied Brown, “ have you lost Him ? Ben 
thought mat Brown had scored on that occasion. 
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A HEN-PECKED HUSBAND. 

No. VIII. 

A late essay on wives in Land and Water roundly 
declared that tlie spouse of a lien-pecked husband knows 
that her mate must be either “ a fool or a scoundrel.” 
Considering that the lady herself was admitted to be 
both “ anxious and irritable” this seems a too sweep- 
ing generalisation. It may be true enough that 
an undue amount of anxiety and irritability could 
be dealt with successfully by heroic remedies. So 
it is possible that the ex- Amir, Yakub Khan, might 
have prevented the Cabul massacre by the display of 
courage and forethought in a degree not possessed by 
ordinary human nature. But the government of 
India wisely refrained from hanging that incompetent 
ruler. You cannot fairly punish a man for not being a 
hero. The hen-pecked husband is not a hero. But° if 
women are what marriage makes them, so— it should 
seem—are men. No doubt, if a man could beat his 
wife, lock her up in an asylum, or clap a strait-waist¬ 
coat on her whenever she chose to give way to unrea¬ 
sonable excitement, there would be less excuse for a 
husband who allowed himself to be hen-pecked. But 
take the case of a man who not only loves his shrew 
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is debarred by chivalrous feeling from m 
'etrucbian methods towards her, and it does not seem 
so easy to prescribe to him practical measures for her 
daily discipline or the cure of her faults. 

Let us suppose the lady to b< honorable, energetic, 
affectionate, hut subject to infirmities of character and 
temper which she has lost the power to control. Lot 
her be critical in judgment, yet deficient in adminis¬ 
trative skill; a pessimist with misplaced intervals of 
optimism. To such an one that which is near will, 
usually, seem as bad as bad can be; that which is far 
she will be apt to think the very best. With an acute, 
perhaps in its way a powerful mind, she will be unable 
to adopt points of view external to herself: a long 
neglect has withered her intellectual sympathy. Un¬ 
like weaker women she almost always thinks the 
absent right; to live with her is to incur the pro¬ 
verbial brood of familiarity. Had she boon wedded to 
Shakespeare she would, during his life-time at least, 
have thought of him chiefly as a bald-headed scribbler; 
and when she goes to heaven—as she surely will—she 
will speedily learn to question the shape of the angels’ 
wings, and find bad taste in the upholstery of the great 
white throne. 

These remarks are founded upon personal observa¬ 
tion. Many people are acquainted with Mrs. Judge, a 
very hospitable and deservedly popular lady who is 
certainly blessed with an ordinarily submissive hus¬ 
band; though perhaps public opiuion does not wholly 
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rehencl their mutual relations. The colonel, an 
excellent public servant, is commonly thought to be 
hen-pecked ;’but sensible people refrain from treating 
him as either a scoundrel or a fool. He is simply one 
of those who take life easily, knowing that wc can 
neither make things or persons exactly what we wish 
them ; and he is prone in every cloud to search for the 
silver lining. Above all ideas in his mind is that of 
making the best of his little vixen, to whom he is 
deeply bound by the ties of a reason by which he is 
rarely deceived. She, for her part, reading his charac¬ 
ter (as is both her interest and duty) finds in it a 
leaven of indolence which leads her to spare him the 
worry of details. So far all is well. But she under¬ 
takes more than she can do ; and the consequences 
are, to an outsider, droll A stranger, coming suddenly 
fit such times into the midst of the menage would 
think it a menagerie; and might see things that would 
tempt him to believe Colonel Judge the wildest of the 
inhabitants. And 'yet his occasional austerities and 
acts of arbitrary self-assertion are but the fruits of a 
mild, but sometimes impatient uxoriousness. Morbidly 
averse to storms as is the purest ether ot the empyrean 
the colonel, under conjugal baric pressure,” issues 
from his study, at certain montents, like a vicarious 
hurricane. This is when a spot has been observed 
upon the table-cloth by Mrs. >1 udge s keen eye, or a 
film of dust upon a picture-frame; things which move 
her like the {Spaniard whose galligaskins brnst— S o he 
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said —“ as if heaven and earth were coming together.” 
The terrified menials fly before the blast like autumn- 
leaves, or cower in quivering silence. 

Such a mistress is far from being misplaced in an 
Indian household. The servants, though ordinarily 
civil and even submissive to- a degree that astonishes 
new comers from Europe, have a vis inertioe and a 
want of thoroughness which can neither be tolerated by 
an English lady nor duly rectified by an occupied 
man. The service in the family under notice is for 
the most part performed with exceptional assiduity ; 
so long, at least, as the lady is there to ride the 
whirlwind and direct the storm. When considerations 
of health, however, take her to a milder climate the 
real facts come out. Then Colonel Judge and his 
friends find out who was the presiding spirit: and the 
last state of that officer is worse than the first. His 
servants slop about the house, gradually dropping- all 
the rules which their mistress had laid down for the 
comfort of her careless husband. They leave off their 
waist-belts, and encircle their heads with table-napkins 
in place of the turbans which they have sold to buy 
opium withal. The dust accumulates in. the rooms; 
the meals are served at irregular hours; the meat is 
tough, the milk and butter are adulterated and obsolete. 
The colonel observes these things no doubt, but it is 
his disinterested humour to “ give the poor devils a 
holiday.” At last the rascals, sated with indulgence, 
depart one by one from the too lenient rule, Like the 
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_, <ar bride whose husband spared the rod, they con¬ 
clude that their master cares for them no more. To 


such state of things does poor Mrs. Judge return. 

She on the other hand is highly regarded by "the 
niggers” (so she is accustomed to designate the people 
°f this land); they know that she will put up with no 
eye-service, or half-done work ; and the idle and false¬ 
hearted cannot live in her sight, and are forthwith 
chased into the limbo of bachelor employ. But good 
servants, once they have learned her “ way,” adore her ; 
and for the best of reasons. Taking her position and its 
lesponsibilities aw grand serieux, she exercises over 
them the sway of a mediaeval aristocrat. Her despot¬ 
ism, however, is tempered by a more than feminine 
Jove of justice, and by a rare and. ceaseless love of 
doing good. All her dependents resort to her in their 
troubles, sure of a hearing, and of a benevolent care, 
* In the rare instances when her husband is really wroth, 
a nd the best-natured men will have tlu ir weak mo- 
ments, she does not doubt his judgment. Yet she 
knows how to appease him and to mitigate his dis¬ 
pleasure. If a groom has been kicked by a horse, or 
au aya’s child attacked by fever, her whole nature 
seems to change. Dull as may be her intellectual 
sympathy, her heart is open to the voice of affliction 
a od her haud obeys its dictates. 

Hen-pecked, if ho be in ordinary, the colonel knows 
that his superiority is always admitted where knowledge 
of the world and calm judgment f aro the qualities for 
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which the situation calls. And what generously-consti¬ 
tuted mote would wish to cock-peck such a lien ? 

In reality, then, one is the fulfilment and comple¬ 
ment of the other; and, if her will is the law of the 
house, his authority is nevertheless that by winch the 
law is ultimately both enacted and enforced. 










MY FIRST CHRISTMAS IN INDIA. 


No. IX. 

It is a fine wintry night, on the 24th of December 
to wit, and the train is leaving Howrah Station. There 
are two passengers besides myself in the compartment, 
but the lamp is not first rate; and, as far as I can see, 
both are strangers. I compose myself in my seat, put 
on my smoking-cap, wrap my rug over my knees, and 
lake a survey of my position and prospects. My name 
18-—well, no matter, wo will say Griffin Green—age 21 
lasu birthday ; profession—clerk in the house of Jure 
•higgovy and Co., Calcutta. It is my first visit to the 
Mofussil, aud I am looking forward to a week’s fun at 
J nj Uncle Plant age net’s, where there is to be shooting, 
P’g-sticking, charades; and where I hope to find a sem¬ 
blance of a mislotoe-bough, under which I may—well, 
Jou know she is my cousin, and wo were brought up a 
g°od deal together at home. The fact is, I see that I 
mi,R t take a fresh start, and go back a little further 
than the evening of the 24th, and to persons more 
interesting than myself. 

My Uncle Plautagenot was ne Sims. But fortune 
bad smiled upon him, and in the brightness of her 
beams the “Sims” had dropped off him as a Tadpole 
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ops its tail; so that he now appeared in the full-blown 
splendour of his royal proenomen. In early life sent 
out, with many tears, by a widowed mother to seek his 
bread in the golden East, he had started in Bengal as 
Assistant in an Indigo plantation. Being temperate 
and frugal, he had soon succeeded in laying by a small 
sum, the accumulation of his “ commission” upon the 
outturn of several favourable seasons ; and, on occasion 
offering, he had, after ten years of an arduous appren¬ 
ticeship, found himself able to invest and start, on his 
own account, as sole proprietor of the Blankabad Con¬ 
cern. Five years later he was enabled to leave that 
Concern for a twelve-month in the hands of his own 
assistant, and return to England, where his mother still 
lived. She had only one other child whom she had 
educated under her own eye at Tours in France ; and 
this latter was by this time married to my father, and 
the mother of a rising family. 

Mr. Plantagenet Sims bad one weakness, in which 
I am sorry to say he had been so much encouraged by 
bis mother that no advance of years or experience in 
the world ever effected its cure. The good lady had a 
fancy that she was lineally descended from Edward 
III; and having a cousin in the Heralds’ College, and 
a great deal more leisure—at least after her daughter’s 
marriage—than she. knew what to do with, she had 
brooded over the matter until she made it assume the 
form of a pedigree, where, emblazoned in all the glories 
of Gules and Or, figured the shields of the various 
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K^s^^ uta » euets > de Mowbrays, and de Bohuns, who finally 
terminated in “ Timothy Boone, of the City of London, 
Esquire,” who died an insolvent stock-broker, “leaving 
issue Maud m. Robert Sims, of the City of Edinburgh, 
Cent.” Anti this latter died equally insolvent, an 
unsuccessful Writer to the Signet, in the town of the 
Tolbooth, leaving, for his issue, Humphrey Plantagenet 
Smis (the subject of the present Memoir) and my 
mother aforesaid, who is a mute personage for the 
purposes of this narrative. The result of my Uncle’s 
visit to his mother and his mother-country was not 
merely that the good lady persuaded him to drop his 
patronymic and come forth as “ Humphrey Plantagenet 
oi Blankabad in the East Indies, Esquire,” but also to 
espouse a penniless Scotch cousin who had already 
Cached middle age, and who served her as a sort of 
dame de compagnie ; the mature bride, at the end 
°f the year, returning with him to Bengal, as in duty 
bound. Two children only were born of their mar¬ 
riage,—a son and a daughter, who were sent home in 
due course to be educated as befitted their lineage 
a ud prospects; and as we, the Green branch, saw a 
good deal of our cousins, a considerable intimacy 
naturally arose among the young people. Unhappily 
the heir of the Plancageuets died, a victim to a low 
fever which broke out at his school when he was about 
fourteen; aud the bereaved parents shortly after 
bailed thomseltfes of an opportunity of having their 
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daughter out. Adela was a tall overgrown girl of 
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sixteen when she left England, carrying with, 
her one heart at least, hut too young, I fear, to have 
given any thought of love to the humble conquest. 
For my own part, I had never seen any one so lovely 
as my cousin, though to more mature admirers she 
■ nay have seemed a little gawky. To me, there was 
that in her eyes and gestures which had easily subdued 
the shy fancy of a hobbledehoy; and the half-crown 
photograph I had stolen from her, and the memory 
of a sisterly kiss, that I longed to repay with interest, 
had continued to associate themselves, in a mind 
naturally tenacious, with her favourite song—“Her 
bright smile haunts me still.” 

Very welcome, therefore, was the invitation of my 
Uncle that, with the kind permission of my employers, 
I should pass the festive season with them at the 
conclusion of this my first year in India, where his 
interest had obtained me a post in the house of his 
Calcutta correspondents. It is true that my Aunt 
in a note which she had slipped into the envelope, had 
attempted, as I fancied, to check my ardour by hints 
of a good match that was likely to offer for Adela’s 
acceptance in the person of the Collector of the 
District. But this thought only lent fuel to my flame. 
“What!” I said to myself, as I accepted the invitation, 
“ shall my sweet cousin be sold for the salary and the 
twopenny local rank of a grey-headed oppressor ? Not 
if I know it P So stimulated, furnished with a few 
phrases of Hindoostanee learned in the course of a 
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sir’s housekeeping in the City of Palaces, accom¬ 
panied by a rascally bearer who spoke English, and 
having in my pocket intimation that I was to stop at 
the Blankabad station (where my Uncle’s carriage 
would be in waiting), I took my seat, as above said, in 
the 8-43 Up-train from Howrah on the evening of the 
24th, in order to reach Blankabad before dinner on 
Christmas Day. 

I cannot say how I passed that night. I will not 
sivear that I did not sleep ; but, my impression is that 
I was awake alt the time, and that the train did no¬ 
thing betiveen the Stations but sing “ Her bright smile 
haunts me still,” or any thing at the Stations but stop 
for a mere instant, and start on again with a jerk that 
threw me on to the seat opposite and the stranger 
sleeping thereon. At last I must have slept, for I 
suddenly found the train pulled up, and the sun high 
in heaven. 

•‘Just two horn’s late,” said my neighbour, re¬ 
placing his watch. The second passenger had got out. 

1 looked at the speaker, and at once took a dislike 
to him. He seemed at first but little my senior ; 
though, on a second look, ho appeared some years 
older. This made me set him down for one of those who 
wish to pass themselves on public as younger than his 
years—for, to twenty-one, thirty appears pitiable seni¬ 
lity—and formed the first justification of my precon 
ecivcd hatred. Then he was dressed horsily, with lone- 
whiskers, short hair, a shaven upper lip, and a tight 
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of pantaloons; lastly, his manner was either push 
ing or patronizing — my vast experience of life did not 
quite assure me which. 

“ Take a cigar, said he. 

“ Thanks,” I replied with dignity, “ I never smoke.” 

“ Ah !” he said, " wish I didn’t. Going on far ?” 

“ Not very,” I answered. 

"Connected with the line perhaps?” Gracious 
Heavens! took me for an Engineer, a Stoker perhaps, 
travelling with a pass ! 

•' I a m not connected with the Railway,” I said free- 
zingly; " are you ?” 

I thought this shut up my friend, who betook him¬ 
self to what seemed to be a law-book, and smoked like 
a funnel. Towards four in the afternoon the train 
stopped at Blankabad. I collected my traps and des¬ 
cended ; and so, to my astonishment, did my friend, 
whose name appeared to be Sammy. At all events, 
while I went forward to look for my bearer, who was 
travelling third-class, I thought I saw one of the Station 
attendants salute the traveller with an affirmative reply 



to the question “ Sammy Shaib hi Gdvi hai X Sahib 
I knew meant Mister, and Gdri I thought meant Carri¬ 
age ; and sure enough I presently after over the 
low parapet of the Station platform, a thing like the 
hack-carriage of Calcutta driving off with the com¬ 
panion of my solitude inside, smoking as usual. 

Having found my servant, I turned into the Station. 
It was but a poor place; a small room in which, a bare- 
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lecl Bengalee sate at a Telegraph table on one side 
of the entry, and a room slightly larger with a clock 
and office table, but no occupant in the other. Not a 
bench or a waiting-room to be seen. “No matter,” 
said I to myself gaily ; “ my Uncle’s carriage will be 
close at hand,—his place can’t be far; I shall just have 
time to get a comfortable bath and make myself natty 
for dinner. I wonder have they mistletoe in the Dis¬ 
trict ; I must have a kiss of my cousin, and it will be 

odd if we don’t come to an understanding. He_r 

bright smile haunts me still.” 

My bearer now making his appearance with the lug¬ 
gage, I bade him put it into Mr. Plantagenet’s carriage. 
An interval of five minutes is supposed to elapse. 
Re-enter the bearer with a scared expression—‘No 
Master Plungeanet carriage got,” he gasped. “No 
carriage,” I said, feeling a little queer; “ oh, there must 
bo some mistake. Here! you Station Master.” But 
the Station Master was not forthcoming—gone, as I 
gathered to his dinner; and no one in the place could 
speak a word of English, I went outside ; not a carriage 
to be seen. “ Can’t I get a tikka gdri, Ramjohn ?” I 
asked my man. “ Dis jungul place, tiJcka gdri how can 
get r he answered with a grin that was either idiotic 
or malicious. " Where is Mr. Plantagenet’s ?” I asked 
“ the great Planter ?” “ No Master Plunging Net here ” 
said the man, “ only Sammy Sahib. Master get man 
shew the way to Sammy Sahib, he soon make all right.” 

“Sammy V I asked myself. “Never! What! °that 
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. W rtj^yulgar pwrvenu who patronized me in the tiaiu 
who is probably some low adventurer living on the mis¬ 
placed confidence of his tradcs-people. Nevei! 

«Perhaps Master Plunging Net live in Bazar,” sus- 
gested Ramjohn. 

‘•What do you mean, you villain ?” I shouted, almost 
beside myself with ill-temper; “ my Uncle live like a 
Portuguese in Cossitollah ?” 

“ No mans know his place,” said Ramjohn firmly. 

“ It is too bad,” I said, more to myself than to my 
follower, " that my Uncle, the great Humphrey 
Plautagenet, should not be as well known as that 
whipper- snapper Sammy. Possibly his. house is 
on the other side of the town, and the carriage has been 
delayed. 

« Black men saying only two kos to city, spose Mas¬ 
ter better walk V suggested the fiend; “ Ramjohn 
eshtop here, take care of bukkus.” On reflection, this 
seemed the best plan. But how about the way? 
“ Spose Master want cooly got to show road ?” asked 
Ramjohn. That decided me;—angry as I was with 
every one I would not take advice. “You say that it 
is near; which direction T “ Niggurs are saying, 
straight road. Master not dam fool, how can go wrong” 
Not thinking myself by any means what Ramjohn 
thus roughly described, I decided to decline the further 
loss of time that would be involved by waiting till a 
guide was feiched; and, just as the winter sun was 


falling, set out on foot for the town where I believed my 
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cle was the best known resident, and whose house 
accordingly I should without difficulty find. The sky 
was cloudy, and the evening warm—a walk was not an 
unpleasant idea. I held on till dusk, on a road that 
got worse at eveiy step; the season was dry, and the 
causeway deep in sand. At last I came, as the short 
twilight' faded, to a place where two roads branched off. 
No sign of a town was near. Night came on rapidly, 
as it does in these parts; the mango-trees loomed 
black against the reddened horizon, the crows and kites 
finished their disputes over their beds, the great ilying- 
foxes slid silently through the thickening air; the 
jackals began to call to one another in their most de¬ 
pressing tones of anguish. Still at the bifurcation of 
the roads I stood like the proverbial philosopher of the 
animal kingdom between his rival bundles of hay. 
Not a soul was to be seen. Should I return to the 
Railway Station I must pass the night on the platform, 
for there was no provision for so much as a dog to sleep 
there. No; I would take the road on which there 
were the most signs of traffic,—that would surely lead 
to the town. The rain now began to fall. 
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If I passed a bad night in the train, you may fancy 
how I fared twelve hours later, trudging hopelessly 
through darkness and wet, and wholly failing 
even so, to keep warmth in my body. I had taken no 
food since about noon, when, refusing my travelling 
companion’s offer of a sandwich, I had nibbled a biscuit 
out of my dressing-hag, and a suck at my pocket 
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istol had completed my tiffin. Presently, worn out with 
fatigue and famine, I sank fainting by the side of the 
road. 

How long I lay there I cannot tell; but I was roused 
by the light of a lantern, and the voices of men talking 


Hindustanee round me and exhibiting a note addressed 
ta me in m/Uncle’s handwriting, while they began to 
raise me from the ground. Behind them I saw the 
„outline of a close carriage, into which I soon allowed 
myself to be lifted. 

After a brisk drive of about half an hour I felt that 
we had got on a hard road, and the barking of small 
dogs presently informed me that I was in the demesne 
of a European. The carriage stopped. I saw a blaze 
of lights, and heard, a hearty voice call out—“What 
Griff, my son, where have you been roaming ? We 
have been out of our wits on your account/* 

It was my Uncle. I tried to descend from the 
carriage and take his proferred hand, but my stiff and 
pain-racked limbs almost failed me. Getting at length 
into the house by a vigorous effort of will, I was re¬ 
ceived in the hall by a large party. No sooner had my 
Aunt received me, which she did with a somewhat frosty 
embrace, than Adela, looking more lovely than ever, 
came forward with a laugh, and tendered her blushing 
cheek for the very kiss that I had been so long dreaming 
of and scheming to obtain. 

* He is my own brother/* she said, turning to a man 
who stood behind her, in evening dress, and in whose 
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presence of the odious Baronet, no grey-headed Civilian 
of the old school but a formidable rival for the most 
favoured—all these things seemed to ring chimes in my 
skull that ended in “ Her bright smile haunts me still.” 
I felt angry, too, at the way in which I had beeD treat¬ 
ed by my Uncle after his promise to send for me; and 
lastly, I was in some pain and in a burning heat. 

“Devlish sorry,” said Sir Hailey, sipping a glass of 
sherry. “ You were so deuced short with me in the 
train. Only known you were coming—Sammy’s—only 
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Hoo happy—given you lift am sure. Always use 
Sammy’s traps.” 

(Then my Uncle was Sammy !) 

“ Yes,” said my Uncle, “ but I sent the palkee garee, 
for my nephew this time, making sure he’d ask for it 
and not knowing you would be back so soon.” 

“I did enquire,” said I; “ but the name of Plantage- 
net was not known to any one at the Station.” 

“ Course not,” said the Collector. “ Ought to asked 
for Sammy Sahib. By the bye, why do they call you 
Sammy, Planty ? Name’s not Sammy, is it ?” 

“ No,” said my Uncle rather awkwardly. “ But it was 
Sims once; and the natives (who had corrupted Sims 
to Sammy) having learned to know a European by one 
name will never after alter it, I see it now; what an ass 
I must have been not to tell the poor boy of this ! You, 
Berry, knew better. You found my trap at the station 
when no one dreamt of your coming nor of sending to 
meet you; and so my nephew had to walk. Never 
mind, my son; send for your things. You have lost your 
Christmas dinner : you will be in time for the wedding.” 

I don’t know how I looked when my Uncle uttered 
these last words, but they put a coping stone on the 
edifice of my sorrows. 

“ What wedding ? ” I asked faintly, and as the ladies 
left the room rustling and whispering. 

“ Adela’s with our friend Berry here. They are to be 
spliced on new Year’s Day; let us drink a happy new 
year to them ? ” 
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hausted. My head hot and my heart faint, I lay back 
upon my chair; I heard a hum of voices, but recollect 
no more. I was carried to bed, insensible. 

For the next fortnight I was in bed, struck down by 


jungle fever; but the apparent misfortune of this 


Christmas raanqut laid the foundation of all my sub¬ 
sequent pi’osperity. My “sister” Adela became Lady 
Berry as soon as I was really recovered; though I was 
able to excuse myself, on the score of weakness, from 
being a witness of the ceremony. My Uncle has taken 
a fancy to me, and I am settled with him as junior 


partner. We see a good deal of Bella Berry. 
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, : i;}cir own merits modest men, &c.,—and I have kept 
Blueskin waiting all this time. 

Well, then, he is a good — though a selfish— skikaree ; 
he rides well, whenever he can do his father, the 
Indigo-planter, out of a horse up to his weight; in 
fact, he has all the gifts that make a man popular,— 
and yet I hate him. I do not, however, show it in his 
presence; because, though the days of duelling are 
over, those of “ rows ” are not and I hate rows. By 
the bye, it sometimes*' seems to me as if bullying and 
bawling, and horse play and physical force must in¬ 
crease very much now that the old-fashioned, though 
illogical, arbitrament of the pistol is over, which at 
least equalized physique, and offered some check to 
bullying among grown-up boys; but the old fellows 
tell me that there was a bullying of the pistol in their 
time, and that the little men had so much more energy 
and heat of temper that it was high time for the mild 
Goliaths of society to be protected from these fax- 
slinging Davids. 

However that may be, I was talking to Blueskin in 
the mess billiard-room the other day about the forth¬ 
coming Divorce Law for India, and a very clever 
Competition Wallah (Spooner of Dublin) was explain¬ 
ing how it would act, when Blue broke in with one of 
his horrid guffaws, and confused the young Irishman, 
who had all the bashfulness of his age and race, by 
asking " whether he thought it was a good thing to 
wash our linen in public f 







“ I don’t quite understand,” said the C. S. * 

“Well,” replied the other, “don’t you think the 
Natives are quite ready enough to carp at our society 
and its ways, as it is; and that it is a pity to make 
public our worst qualities and doings ?” 

“ I don’t think that humbug ever did any good,” I 
cut in ; “ it is surely far better that the people of India 
should find out by degrees what we really are, than 
that they should get both us and themselves into such 
a mess as they did in 1857, when they mistook our 
loss of first wind in the Crimea for a total collapse and 
proof of weakness;” 

Blueskin—the brute never pays any attention to my 
deep and subtle things—continued to address himself 
to the subject and to Spooner. I therefore fell into the 
usual resource of sitters-out— viz., a brown-study. Are 
the women of Anglo-lndia so bad ? I thought to 
myself. A Smith to the rescue ! I will lay my pen 
in rest, and do battle in behalf of those fair beings 
from whom I have (I own it) had little kindness. I 
will write a set of sketches of “ The Ladies of India.” 

J. Smith, Jr. 
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No, I. 

THE BURREE BEEBEE. 

The most noticeable form of Indian lady is the lady 
who leads society in a station, by virtue of her husband’s 
official position. We sometimes hear people say, with 
a Pharisaical stare, that there are no snobs in India, 
Gracious powers ! Whal then is Mrs. de Murrer, the 
•Judge’s wife ? Against de M. I have nothing to say. 
he is too much taken up with his work to have any 
time for being actively offensive; and when his wife 
is at Simla or in Europe, he comes to mess of nights, 
and takes his liquor and his ball at pool like a hearty 
good fellow, and has a bachelor tiffin on Sundays and 
holidays, which is very jolly. 

But how can I describe her ? The fifth daughter of 
a poor country clergyman, who would never have done 
us the honor to come to India but for a school-fellow 
who lent her the money to pay her passage, and boarded 
her for fifty rupees a month till she got a husband. 

Why’ does she give herself such airs ? Wiry, for ex¬ 
ample, did she cut the wife of the new Opium Agent 
when she met her next after that worthy brunette had 
called to pay her respects ? Surely there is no offence 
in following the custom of the country and going to 
call upon the society of your new station, beginning 
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ith the highest. “ My dear,” said Mrs. de Murrer to 
the Assistaut’s wife —whom she patronizes —‘ one can’t 
know every one. These people who are not in the 
Service must be kept down, especially in these days of 
levelling, with democracy and infidelity stalking 
abroad. Why, who do you think Captain Smith of the 
Roughs brought here the other day 1” 

The smaller female Dignitary looked aghast (taking 
her cue from her superior—the young toad). 

“ Why, an Indigo-planter named Blueskin, or some 
such horrid appellation. But what can you expect 
trom a man who never goes to church ?" 

Ca Ptain Smith is not a member of our Church,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Crossbeak; “but you know Mr. Blueskin's 
son is i Q the Regiment, and a very popular young man. 
And I hear they are very well connected at home, and 

that the young man will be Lord Jolinose when the 
present peer dies.” 

In this one particular instance a change occurred in 
Mrs. de Murrer’s conduct, and she overwhelmed youn<* 
Blue with attentions, and persisted in addressing her 

notes to “the Honourable Mr. Blueskin,” which nearly 

drove the youngster to exchange-we chaffed him so 
led by you may guess' who., 

IV,J1 now, all this is very silly; bul it h 
criminal. Give Mrs. de Murrer the leadin- part in > h, 
chorr, and the host seat in the church when Lre is no 
T S '°J “f heI ■ "Ubser.pt.enss and alms are ample and 
abundant. Indulge her harmless vanity and her two- 
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y airs of aristocracy (“the Civil Service is the 
peerage of India/’ she says, “ or at least was so till this 
horrid competition came up”) and she will do any kind¬ 
ness for you. When poor Mrs. Warren, the Missionary’s 
wife, had twins for the third time in three year’s, Mrs. 
de Murrer was with her night and day (the poor’young 
couple could not afford a hired nurse), and her house is 
seldom without some young female guest whom she 
treats far more liberally .than her old chum, Grizzie 
McBawbie, treated her. I have said that she “ patron¬ 
ized” Mrs. Crossbeak, the Assistant’s wife—a fine, 
healthy, simple young woman, double the weight of the 
little'judgess,and who was married from her house: 
perhaps “matronize” would be the more appropriate 
term. It would make you laugh for a week (at inter¬ 
vals) to see the dignity of this tiny creature, and how 
she, as it were, inflates herself for the part that she 
conceives herself called upon to play. I believe if she 
weighed ten pounds more, or stood two inches higher, 
she would be far more natural. 

Then, again, people speak against her for abusing 
India. Yes, it is rather silly, considering what were her 
situation and probable destiny at the Perpetual Curacy 
of Cheeserind Parva in Dorsetshire. But then are we, 
who condemn her, free to throw stones in this matter ? 
Is it not as bad to assume to one another, what we 
know too that no one believes, that every one of us is 
a first class social passenger in England, and that really 
the loss of the opera and Switzerland, and Melton 






?3$K>wbray, 13 at times almost more than we can hear ? 
Now little Mrs. do Hurrer never docs this. What she 
pines for does not seem very much to ns—the vapid 
simperings of the young Curates who call at her father’s 
house and sigh hopelessly for her sisters; the Dorcas 
clubs; and the domiciliary visits to lying, grumbling, 
gin drinking old female Christians. “ One can do no 
good in this country,” she complains. “ One does so 
miss the dear English poor ! ” There is no accounting 
for tastes, and these are Tabitha’s. She is a snob, no 
doubt, but she is an angel too on one side; and Zalim 
Singh or Shaitan Buksh is not fit to look at her, much 
less criticise or condemn. , . 
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ENGLISH IDEAS ON THE SUBJECT. 


Though there are very few families in the middle 
ranks of English society who have not relations, more 
or less intimate, with residents in “ the East Indies,” 
it is certain that but little knowlege of the life of us 
Anglo-Indians, our cares, troubles or enjoyments, exists 
amongst our educated countrymen “at home.” A 
general idea of a languid existence in darkened rooms, 
amid the murmur of fountains and of narghiles, while 
assiduous and comely brunettes ply us with fans made 
of ostrich feathers, probably represents the picture 
painted of us on the mental camera of our sisters and 
pretty cousins, varied by visions of tiger-hunting, hog 
spearing, and shooting traitorous sepoys. But what 
do they think of their own sex ? 

Being in England a few years since, I had occasion 
to acconipany some young friends to Drury Lane. 
“ Ob, Mr. Smith,” cried the lady of the house (it was 
before I had got my company, and I was obliged to her 
for her delicacy, for I was getting stout, and I fear I 
did not look much like a subaltern), “ you who have 
been in India will enjoy the play we are going to; and 
we do want a gentleman, for my husband has to meet 
his Member at the House of Commons, and I don’t 
know what we shall do without you.' 
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iis was after dinner at our Squire’s Loudon house 
in Bryanscon Square; and of course I hastened to 
assure Mrs. Longhorn that I should he proud to escort 
her and her amiable family to the Theatre. “ But why,” 
I asked, “ should I, as an Indian, be specially interested 
in the performance V 


“ Oh, I am sure you will be; it is a play about the 
Mutiny in India, by Dion Boucicault; and they say 
the nvise en scene is perfect, and the illusion so great 
that old Indians are quiet carried away.” 

The prospect thus opened was a startling one. I do 
not mean to say that I was much tickled by the notion 
of being " carried away,” even on the wings of ima¬ 
gination, to the abominable climate and dull life that 
I had just temporarily escaped from; but I really 
thought that, if the Drury Lane audience had learnt 
to enjoy a truthful picture of Indian life, the fact was 
a favourable one for the future of myself and comrades. 

“ We suffer,” said I to Mrs. Longhorn, as we rolled 
aloug in her well-slung Landau—“ we suffer in India 
from the feeling that no one in England sympathises 
with us.” 

“ Well,” replied my hostess “ no one could say that, 
I think, after seeing the play we are going to to-night. 
I hear there is not a dry eye in the house.'’ 


We had a private box in a good part of the house, 
and as we entered the first sceue going on; the title of 
the piece (as I learn from the hill) being " Jessie 
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■own, or the Relief of Lucknowand the characters 
^before us being a widow lady of the name of Camp¬ 
bell, an Ensign in undress, two dashing spinsters, and 
a bearer named (as is so commonly the case with 
bearers) Achmet. The ladies wear white muslin dress¬ 
es, and are provided with straw-hats and parasols— 
not unreasonable precautions, as they are passing the 
day in the garden of a bungalow at Lucknow in the 
mouth of May. The conversation turns chiefly on the 
merits of the Colonel of the Regiment (the McGregor), 
the subaltern’s elder brother, who is absent, inspecting 
his men. The bearer occasionally throws in a sarcasm 
which show's him to be a promising conversationalist, 
and his employers, in default of repartee, reply by 
calling him “ Darky.” 

To them thus beguiling the shining hours, enters 
the “ Belatee Ayah,” Jessie Brown, whose custom it is 
to go about her avocations singing a slogan, and follow¬ 
ed by two Irish soldiers. These warriors carry each 
one of Mrs. Campbell’s “ bairns,” and are much em¬ 
barrassed by the conflicting duty of having to salute 
their officer, Ensign McGregor. The young officer, 
for his part, salutes Miss Brown—an attention wdiich 
draw's forth dissatisfied comments from the “ spins,” 
and the following dialogue ensues upon Jessie and her 
lovers being told that they must retire “to the 
kitchen” :— 

Aline .—“ People say that now-a-days chivalry has 
loft the officer ? and is to be found in the ranks.” 
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rs. C . — No, Alice —Jessie is beloved, because all 
worship what is brave, gentle and good ; because she 
shrinks from hurting another's feelings. 

“Jessie (to Alice) —‘Ye are nae angry with puir 
Jessie V 

“Alice (throwing~her arms around her neck and 
kissing her) — No. (Jessie omns off) 

“ Mrs. C. —Now, Geordie, you can take Jessie’s kiss 
where she has left it, and I am sure you will hurt 
nobody’s feelings.” 

At this stage of the proceedings I ventured to ask 
Mi's. Longhorn if she thought that the voyage to India 
took away modesty and the other accessories of English 
ladyhood. She said, “No; but we had better see 
more.” 

The announcement of the outbreak by the McGregor 
whose life is immediately attempted by the sarcastic 
Achmet; the entry of the chaplain of the Highlanders ; 
the comic character of the piece; and an attempt on 
Miss Brown’s virtue by the graceless Ensign,—are in¬ 
tervening incidents, which lead to onr introduction to 
the widow’s matronly retirement at bed-time. After 
she has put the children to bed in their clothes, and 
gone through a few simple preliminaries, such as 


sending Jessie to see that the shutters are up and the 
night-bells set, Mrs. Campbell takes a chair, and ap¬ 
parently contemplate:•? passing the night in her clothes 
and in a sitting poMiire; when IS ana Sahib enters, 
ushered in by the faithless Achmet, nothing discon- 
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certed by his unsuccessful stroke of sarcasm with the 
carving knife. In a voice thick with gin and water 
the rebel Chief avows bis passion for the Caledonian 
widow, to whom he offers his hand, promising that 
the children shall be brought up as princes of the 
Mahrattas, and the English in Lucknow spared from 
the massacre that otherwise awaits them. The follow¬ 
ing is the haughty reply of the fair North Briton to 
these flattering overtures : 

“ Mrs. C .—England would spurn the peace bought 
thus with the honour of one of her own people.” 

Repulsed on grounds which may be thought rather 
political than personal, the Rajah turns to the little 
cribs and takes out one of the children, when the 
return of Jessie puts him to flight; shortly after which, 
the McGregor, in full snuff-shop pontificals, enters by 
the same window. After a few more agitating inci¬ 
dents the curtain fell on the first Act, which, Mrs. 
Longhorn was compelled to admit, did not seem very 
probable. 

The next Act disclosed the great mosque of Luck¬ 
now, which the Nana, like a faithful disciple of Islam, 
keeps in order with all the officious zeal of a new 
convert. The frolicsome Ensign and the faithful Jessie 
are discovered bound to a pillar of this Paynirn temple, 
reading the columns of a local print, the Calcutta 
News. To thorn enter the Nana and the sarcastic 
bearer, who appears to have now taken permanent 
service with the >'ebel Chief. An interesting negotia- 
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^ ,^0fn ensues, the end of which is the disappearance of 
Miss Brown and the subaltern through a mine, and 
the vindication of domestic fidelity by Achmet’s being 
hung by mistake as the clock of the mosque strikes 
seven. 

The energetic Jessie resumes her duties with Mrs. 
Campbell in the third Act, but, alas! only to sink 
under the constant drain that has been made upon 
her. As Corporal Cassidy, with the figurative elo¬ 
quence of his country, observes, when Mrs. Campbell 
asks after her—“ Bedad, yer honour, the biggest cask 
of whiskey will give out if ye go dfawin at it every 
minit ” To which the widow sweetly and appropriate¬ 
ly replies :—“ Poor Jessie! she has been in a state of 
restless excitement during the siege, and has fallen 
away visibly.'*’ (No wonder, said Mrs. Longhorn, who 
had seen her clear a cataract in the Himalayas on 
horse-back with a child iu each arm, under a volley 
from a whole platoon of mutineers.) “ Overcome by 
fatigue she lias lain here sinco midnight, wrapped in 
her plaid.” (Is it so cold in Lucknow ? asked my com¬ 
panion.) " Poor child! it is strange to see these 
rough men watch over her with the tenderness and 
grief of a mother over a sick child” 

How Jessie presently heard the bagpipes, and how 
that instrument—which causes so much suffering to 
the uninitiated—had the eilcct of curing her fever; 
and how General Havelock mi mediately afterwards 
mounted the “ gabions” of the Residency and slew the 
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ana in a hand-to-hand conflict—are not those mat¬ 
ters of history ? 

“ No, Mrs. Longhorn,” I said, as we drove home and 
the children delightedly discussed the spectacle, “ I 
cannot admit that the sight of so many hundreds of 
my countrymen taking in rubbish like that gives me 
any comfort. Ladies in India were English ladies 
once, and may be so again. Did you ever see Mrs. 
General Bangles of Connaught Terrace kiss her maid, 
while two privates and an officer in full dress walked 
about her bed-room ? And she never did anything of 
the kind in India either, rely upon it.” 


<SL 






No. III. 




THE LADY WHO HAS NEVER BEEN HOME. 


Our Colonel was a great dandy ever so many years 
ago, when lie was an Ensign (and Lieutenant) in the 
Foot Guards for about a* twelve-month, during which 
he acquired .that elegant languor of manner which 
makes him so distinguished in Indian society, and that 
fine crop of debts which prevent his transferring his 
once-charming presence elsewhere. But Colonel 
Fugleman’s debts are not the only ties that retain him 
m this land of exile ; the rosy fetters of Cupid (or rather 
the coffee-coloured bands of Hymen) are also for some¬ 
thing in the matter. 

The fact is that Fugleman, though a fine soldier, was 
a fop; and, during the Mutiny, was much flattered by 
the attentions which he received from the daughter of 
a planter—Miss Tommkyns, of Tommkvnsabad,— 
whose life he saved by a brilliant night-march, when 
the Factory was threatened by a Hindoo of mild ex¬ 
terior, whose name meant the “ Slave of Small-pox 
and who, though a strict vegetarian, manifested, duriug 
that disturbed period, the most Fec-fafum proclivity 
for black-pudding A I'Anglaisc (this patriot was pre¬ 
sented, after the restoration of order, with a landed 
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ate and the title of Bajah by a grateful British 
Government^ Miss Tommkyns, at tfie time of the 
romantic adventure referred to, was a very pretty 
girl—daik, but comely as the tents of Kedar. She had 
been educated at Calcutta, and had a pronunciation of 
her mother (?) tongue which was rather elaborate than 
idiomatic. She described, < in those artless accents, to 
a friend her first meeting with Fugleman as follows :— 
“In thee monning, ass sun as it was light, there we 
saw the Kunnal. and, oh my ^didn’t he look splendeed? 
Of course, you know, we were riding in the Buggee, 
and he was on bees horse, in the center of the rod 
and when wee came by, of course you know kees hor.se 
commenced to keek, and, oh my ! wee got so frighten- 
ned.” 

The upshot of it was that Colonel Fugleman lost his 
seat, or his horse fell upon him. At all events, his left 
leg was fractured in two places, and he had lobe nursed 
at Tommkynsabad ; and the end was “ of course” (to 
use Madelines favourite phrase) that they became man 
and wife. I dare say they were happy,—I am sure they 
were very fruitful; and beauty such as Mrs. F’s—always 
of a fugitive type—has been further shaken by family 
cares. I doubt whether any of Fugleman's former 
friends w r ould recognize the ex-Guardsman in the bronz¬ 
ed and grizzled sloven—except on parade, where lie is 
still smart enough,—who sits with a cheroot between 
his lips and a glass of gin and water before him, sur- 
rounded by tawny offspring of all ages; while bi> ding- 
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at-heel partner smokes her hubble-bubble 
or chews pdn. 

One good point Mrs. F. certainly has—nay many ; 
but the one of which I am now thinking is that, while 
regarding Mrs. de Murrer as the admitted leader of 
fashionable life in our station, she does not share the 
notions of “ the Judge’s Ladee” on the subject of social 
distinctions. That the wife of a Bengal Magnate of 
twenty-five years’ standing should cringe and suppress 
herself before young Blueskin because of his presump¬ 
tive claims to the Jolinose (Irish) Peerage, is to her 
inconceivable. “ Why, that young boy,” says the Colo^- 
nels wife, “ was only few days like ready to he our 
Assistant at thee Factoree. What is a Lord ? Will he 
ever be Viceroy ? I don't think so, not even of Madras 
or Bombay. I will give him such a set-down just now.” 

There is a great deal of difference between Mrs-. 
Fugleman when making these unaffected confidences 
to her old friends—generally the youngest officers of 
the Regiment, where she is a great favourite—and the 
self-same lady when giving a dinner party, or what in 
her less guarded moments she calls a “ saddUe-pceroo 
bhana” She has a consummate knowledge of the 
poultry-yard, and manages the mutton-club for the 
Mess; and were it not for a foolish fancy for hermeti¬ 
cally-sealed provisions and a hopeless indifference to 
the quality of her win s, she would not give at all a 
bad feed. This craving for the secrets of the Triune- 
gist is by no means confined to little brown Madeline 
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many diners know to their cost; but she is, I have 
reason to believe, the original of the famous story I am 
now about to repeat. 

Blueskin, before joining us, had been in the 8th 
Dragoon Guards, or Ducal Skewballs,—his father, the 
old Planter, having with equal wisdom and good nature 
ceased to combat the youth’s infatuation that cavalry 
was most suited to his appearance and pretentions. He 
soon got tired of the Skewballs—which was just then 
a peifect “Trades’ Union” or collection of nouveaux 
riches —and exchanged (bad luck to him) into ours. 
When he first joined he called, “of course,” on the 
Fuglemans; and Madeline, who had known him as a 
boy, was very gracious. “ Well, Joe, how did you get 
on at Home ? I hear you were in thee Guards. 01) my! 
and did you often dine at Wiudsor Castell when you 
wore on dutee ?” 

Joe replied that he had dined very frequently at the 
Royal table (a most ungentiemardy falsehood— but 
let that pass.; 

. “ Aud what did you get, Joee ?” asked the impatient 
lady—“Every thing hermeticalee sealed , of course ff 

I am aware, I say, that the above anecdote has long 
circulated, and I cannot say upon oath that no one ever 
said anything of the kind before it occurred to Mrs, 
Fugleman. But this I can say,— that Mrs. Fugleman 
delivered herself of the above sentiment in perfect good 
faith may be taken as a fact, for it does not rest <m the 
unsupported testimony of Joseph Blueskin, Esq. 
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is have been here a good while now, 
and the amiable Commandantess is pretty well known, 
and has her own way with the tradespeople in Canton- 
. ments, European as well as Native. But they have 
found out the good lady’s weakness in the matter of 
wine, and I assure you it is.no joke to go to one of her 
dinners in the hot weather when the throat of man is 
naturally dry, and liis head and other organs unnatural¬ 
ly sensitive. 



Be Murrer, the Judge, who goes in for bland 
urbanity, complimented her—the humbug—on her 
champagne at one of the first of her dinners that he 
had. the happiness to attend. 

“Oh my! Judge,” simpered the matron; “ Well, of 
course you know it ought to be good, for we get it in 
our own Bazar.” 

A general laugh went round the table as the ladies 
lose after this sally. 

Solvuntur visit tabulce,” whispered the man of law 

to me » an d never returned either to the subject or to 
the house. 

But this was hard. The Judge is a selfish prig. He 
would have been far more popular with our fellows if 

he had kept up his intimacy with the Colonel’s wife_ 

"’ho, for her part, worships the very ground he goes 
°n and made some excuse about champagne not agree- 
ln S with him (which would in this case have l>een 
Quite true) rather than snub her truly friendly, hospit- 
a ble heart. 
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Madeline looks forward to goingto England (“Home” 
as she persists in calling it, though really and truly 
she could go to her home in less than 24 hours). Some 
one asking her how she expected to get into London 
Society, she answered “ Oh ! it will be very easee ; we 
will, give a dinner, don’t.you know, to thee whole 
station.” 
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No. IV. 




THE LADY WHO HATES NIGGERS. 


We have the authority of a poet for saying that “ as 
the husband is the wife is,” as though the female of 
man was a kind of moon dependent for her phases 
entirely on the action of a luminary immeasurably 
brighter and greater than herself. Yet other words 
from the same source, however, teach us that “ woman 
re not undeveloped man,” and this tightly-crammed 
phrase really contains the whole theory by which the 
cruder fancy of the visitor to Locksley Hall is dispersed. 
In point of fact, woman, in her power over infancy and 
her incomparable fascination for manhood, has an in¬ 
fluence on society, which if she only knew how to use 
it. would make her irresistible. Who is it that wants 
to give women votes, and other supposed equalities ? 
Not those who, either actively or passively, experience 
the attractions of beauty, or the charmful plasticity of 
mothers’ love; but widower philosophers in their 
studies, or hardened hoydenish old maids. If the mam¬ 
mas, and the wives, and the sweethearts were less like 
the musquitoes, and would only unite for a good cause, 
“ pulling us out of bed’ would be child’s play to the 
efforts whereunto they might rouse us. Hut enough. 

L 
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readers will now be able to understand why it is 
that I think my mission so important. 

Foremost among the social grievances of which 
the natives of India complain, and which foreign 
European opinion is disposed to lay at our door, is 
our social hauteur. It is not altogether our fault that 
we do not associate at meals with the leaders of the 
indigenous community ; but at such social gatherings 
as conversaziones and dances they might at least be 
present, and we might, by mutual intercourse, rub off 
some of that distrust which proceeds from ignorance. 
But, alas ! men grown grey in public life, or bronzed 
in battle-fields, or any other colour you please in other 
spheres of exertion, ignore the patient Moslem and the 
mild Hindoo the instant they shake oft the dust from 
their boots, and wash their hands from the impurities 
lbat they may have contracted from the day’s work; 
and not only so, but they find in the company of 
European ladies, at once a consolation for the past, and 
an encouragement for the future. In former days, 
when English ladies were like angels’ visits in the 
East, it was not so. Then the graceful nautek, or the 
exciting cock-fight, drew the Rajah and the Commis¬ 
sioner, the Colonel and the Nawab, a willing train of 
boon companions in those rosy path:'; but the tempt¬ 
ress entered, and Eden smiles no more ! Yet is there 
not some possible justification for our fair country¬ 
women ? The reader perhaps remembers iu Faust, poor 
Marguerite’s instinctive dislike of Mephisto, from the 
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ament tliat sly but obsequious character appears in 
her lover's company. May not the fine tact of women 
see something in our native friends that eludes our 
coarser perceptions ? 

Instances to the contrary have undoubtedly occurred, 
but not in this country. During the Mutiny, when 
the ruffian Nana escaped from his den at Bithoor, his 
still more infamous Secretary the rascal Azimoola 
(may his father's grave be defiled !) fled also, not 
relishing the prospect of renewed relations with his 
former friends of London and Balaclava. In the por¬ 
tion of the palace which had been appropriated by 
this miscreant were found, besides the false collars and 
dress-boots of a poor goose that he had lately plucked 
and slaughtered (a cockney “ assistant” in a Cawnpore 
shop whom he had decoyed a few weeks before)—there 
ware also found, I say, the most extraordinary set of 
letters that it was ever my fortune to peruse. Letters 
from officers to whom the fugitive had stood in menial 
relations at Cawnpore in youth; notos of invitation 
and other memorials of a London season; an introduc¬ 
tion from the since notorious Risk Allah to a friend at 
Constantinople—these were all natural, and could 
cause no surprise in any one who knew anything of 
Azimoola s past career. But what one was loss pre¬ 
pared for, were such things as these :—A letter (draft) 
in which the mother of Azimoola addressed the greet 
lion-huntress and well-known Egyptian traveller Lady 
Julia Gerard, invoking on her 1 . Hsliips tarboosHed 
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ead the choicest blessings of Allah for kindness to 
her (the writer’s) darling boy. When it is borne in 
mind that the supposed writer was probably a half- 
clothed-hag in a bazaar gathering a precarious income 
from flinging cakes of dirt against the wall of her 
house to dry in the sun, we can better understand 
what may have been the office of the Cawnpore shop- 
boy during his suddenly-curtailed stay with his dis 
tinguisbed host. This eloquent draft was apparently 
adopted, for we found the reply of her ladyship, ac¬ 
cepting an invitation to partake the writer’s son’s 
hospitality, as per invitation annexed, at Bithoor. It 
is an actual fact that this deluded lady was just setting 
out for the journey when the premature out-break at 
Meerut saved her. Still more melancholy were the 
letters of a younger woman—clearly fascinated by the 
swarthy elegance of the promoted table-servant—who, 
like her older compatriot, also contemplated a visit to 
tbe charming correspondent. But even this rvas not 
the worst. Such was the infatuation of this poor girl 
that she loft England, apparently at Axiraoola’s in¬ 
stance, and proceeded to France, where she attached 
herself to the household of Madame St. Arnaud, the 
widow of the Marshal, solely that she might have an 
opportunity of supplying the Nana with information 
through her friend the Secretary, whom she addressed, 
in a mixture of language, as “ her cher, her pvt: deux 
goodie.” If lie would only become a Christian ! Then 
followed long, earnest, well-written pages on the 
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ces, in which love and theology danced such 
a P as de deux as has not often been seen .since 




the days of Heloise. ' But even that did not matter, 
A tent with her goodie on the maidan at Cawnpore 
would be preferable to any other conceivable lot, even 
should be remain proof to her religious arguments. 
Not content with thus tacitly surrendering her God, this 
misguided creature gave up her country with far more 
decision. All that silly gossip, which, among a certain 
class of French and Russian ladies, passes for politics, 
especially if it had any element of hostility to England, 
formed a faithful record in the letters. With her own 
slender resources the poor girl subsidized a breeder of 
canards of the most gigantic type; and the bulletins 


supplied by this gentleman, and enclosed in the letters, 
were sucb as would have made Mr. Reuter con¬ 
fess himself outdone. The downfall of England had 
been sworn by a new Holy Alliance of the European 
Powers; the perfidious sycophant of Revolution in the 
West, w r ho in the East hold her foot upon Azimoola’s 
uock and on those of his meek fellow-sufferers, wa 8 
soon to receive condign punishment. At last the bulle¬ 
tins ceased. The foolish child’s little earnings were ali 
sunk ; and the economical Asiatic had either learned 
to gauge them at their true value, or had got tired of 
the whole affair. No remittances were sent, and she 
could not afford to pay the newswriter any longer 
Then came, the intrigues of Queen Zccnut at Delhi, 
®ful the mysterious flitlings to and fro of the Nana' 
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tnd liis Secretary, put on the wrong track by the On 
mean and Persian wars, and also (thank Nemesis ! ) by 
our fair friend’s bulletins; the conferences at Lucknow; 
the outbreak at Cawnpore and the friendly overtures 
to poor Wheeler and Hillersdon; and the closing 
scenes, ending, let us hope, in a lingering death in 
malarious jungles, without a drop of wholesome water 
to moisten the fevered lips, or a friendly hand to wipe 
the damps from the once-pampered forehead. 

What a picture is this! And what must have been 
the feelings of those who had vied in 1854 for the 
honour of entertaining the brilliant stranger in London, 
or of walking arm-in-arm with him upon the King’s 
Road, Brighton ! Why, by the best available testimony, 
this was the man who finally prevailed on his master 
to order the massacre of the women and children that 
has made of Cawnpore a bye-word ; and so hardened 
and deepened between ourselves and our heathen fel- 
iow-subjects a chasm which this generation might other¬ 
wise have filled. 

Ladies of Europe .'—Can you wonder if your sisters 
in India, knowing the Asiatic character a little better 
than you do,, shrink from admitting to intimacy those 
aly, veneered barbarians ? 

Not, let us hope, the frugal patient masses, but the 
so called "nobility and gentry” seen in Europe. 

Not the really educated natives. 





No. V. 

Mrs. GRUNDY. 

Op course I do not want you to believe that her 
name is really Grundy. Such “ flukes” do occur; but 
they are not sufficiently common to make their supposi¬ 
tion artistically correct. When you find in a novel such 
names as “ Mr. Going Gone, the Auctineer,” or “ Mr. Hie 
Hsec Hoc, the Schoolmaster,” you are not, I believe, 
impressed with any very profound sense of the writer’s 
skill and taste; your feeling is, perhaps, rather one of 

- wonder (hat the book in which they occur should ever 
have been the leading story in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 

- Magazine, and, afterwards, in society. But names like 
“ Veneering” for a social hypocrite, or “ Newcorne” for a 
parvenu, though more skilful, ire, I am afraid, not less 
improbable; at all events, the greatest writers are not— 
with the exception of Thackeray perhaps—very fond of 

'employing them. There was once a firm of undertakers 
in this country of the appalling designation of Right 
and Solitude, as any one may convince himself by 
looking at the tombstones in many an Indian grave¬ 
yard—that of Muttra, for example, But it would not 
he believed in a Book 

If, therefore, I choose to call the party who is (he sub¬ 
ject of the present paper by the well-known name that 
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finds prefixed to it, you are not to suppose that I am 
so ignorant as uot to know that I am guilty of a fault 
in art; but I do it for two reasons. 

First .—Because you, my friend and reader—intelli 
gent though you are—may be helped to form a quick 
and accurate conception of the Lind of character I have 
in view. (This is a great joke of mine; I might say 
that I can only find you sketches and cannot find you 
brains; but then you might answer that it was not origi¬ 
nal. Or you might say, as a Calcutta Barrister did last 
year, that I was not the sort of person that you would 
be likely to come to for that description of supplies. 
But I prefer avoiding the shafts of ridicule by pretend¬ 
ing —only in joke, mind—that you are all right as 
to intelligence, but that the fault might lie in my 
awkward description.) 

Second .—The name of Grundy not only helps to 
show the sort of woman that I am thinking of, but it 
prevents the lady herself finding me out; for I am 
sure no lady would ever suppose herself to be glanced 
at by so odious a name . 

To proceed. I must really be deuced careful, by the 
bye, or I shall certainly be cut, if not cowhided. Sup¬ 
pose I we re to say that Mrs. Grundy was the wife of a 
Su rgeon-Major, would not half the quidnuncs cry out— 
“ Oh ! that is another of his devices; he means the wife 
of the Commissioner, of the Dentist, of the Canton¬ 
ment Magistrate,” &c. Weil, let us say nothing about 
Mr, Grundy, or Dr, Grundy, or Colonel Grundy, but get 













dong with our description of his wife. She is not 
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young—that goes without saying—but when she was 
young, she was not quite so censorious as she is now : 
and was, I have heard, a very jolly matron. Be that 


as it may, she is at present the terror of her acquain¬ 


tance. She is a self-appointed censor of manners ; an 
infallible oracle on orthodoxy 'with a commission fi;om 
herself; a scandalous chronicle, a law-court, and an 
executioner ; the only functionary in this country from « 
whose awards there is no appeal. She has got her 
husband—whatever be his office or title—into fifteen 
scrapes, and, per contra , she has broken off many mar¬ 
riages ; finally, she is without taste, charity, or truth. 
Hut! you female demon, you will never be cured till 
society is completely re-organized; till the cucking- 
stool is revived, or the privileges of your sex are waiv¬ 
ed, as a special case, by some not yet invented punish¬ 
ment. The mischief this old wretch does makes Mrs. 
Manning appear a perfect angel, and Lucretia Borgia a 
benefactress to the human species. If you want to 
know why your friend in the Civil Service does not get 
on better, do not wat.e time in asking men ; but go to 
work as you would with a nest of whites .fits. Di^, I 
tell you, till you find the queen. Then .introduce 
the subject. I have tried this method, and always 
found it succeed. 

“Poor Mr. Robinson; you take an interest in him, 
do you ? So natural. I am sure I always did so too. 
You could not help taking an intercst in him; pit v‘ 
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ore was so little 'principle. He ! lie ! he ! You’ll ex¬ 
cuse my little pun . I am sure I did not mean it.” 

“ Well, but, Mrs. Grundy,” I said, “you'll allow that 


he has talent.” 

“Hem ! Yes ; oh yes ! I don’t think the man a fool 
by any means , hope you’ll never buy a horse from 
him ! But’tis a pity he doesn’t apply his talents to his 
duty.” 

“ Why,” I replied, “ he hears the name of being a 
good officer.” 

"Does he?” said the lady. “Well, you gentlemen 
ought to know best. To me he always seems to take 
everything en amateur. He never seems in earnest, 
excepting on the stage. You know he says of himself 
that he is so fond of theatricals that he supposes that 
is the reason why Government never gives him any 
but acting appointments !” 

“ Well,” answered I—for it was not my cue to con¬ 
tradict the old toad—“ but you must allow that he 
shines in his own home. So hospitable, and so kind 
to women and children.” 

“ Do you think so ?” the wretch asked. “ Why, I 
always heard that he worried his wife to death, and 
had ever since consoled himself with brandy.” 

But it is, of course, against her own sex that Grundy 
the most employs her venom. She seems absolutely 
incapable of imagining any virtuous motive in the 
heart of any given woman—though, oddly enough, no 
one i.~. more i - eady to take up the cudgels in a general 
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ay whenever she thinks that her sex at large is being 
made light of. She must know a deal of harm in her¬ 
self to be so ready to impute it to her sisters. Why 
Miss Nightbell, the Doctor’s daughter, did not marry 
young Tompion of the Artillery, is very well known to 
half the Upper Provinces. The young man jilteu her, 
threw her over, when his family found a better match 
for him. But to hear Mrs. Grundy, you would suppose 
that the poor quiet girl had been such a frightful flirt 
that the youth had no choice in the matter. Never 
speak well of a woman in the presence of this analyst. 
^ ou think Mrs. Gilliilower fond of her husbaud, do you? 
Why, do you mean to say that you never heard of her 
being found in a railway carriage trying to elope with 
one of the Judges of the High Court ? An accident, 
was it ? Indeed ; very unlucky, to say the least (italics 
in the voice). The Doves are a happy couple? Well, 
it is to be hoped so. Don’t you know that he gave up 
a seat in Parliament, and his father’s favor, to marry 
her before her first husband was dead ? First husband 
a drunken brute was he, don’t tell her; she has heard 
the proverb “ out of the fryingpan into the fire,” and 
hopes poor Mrs. Dove won’t find the truth of it. Are 
you not aware that her mother rau away from her first 


1st 


husband ? Rely upon it these things always run in the 
blood. You will sec Dove will beat her, and she will 
go off, very likely with Softhead, the Chaplain. He is 
a married man ? Yes, so was Black of the Guards, but 
that did not prevent the Bishop’s wife from offeriucr to 
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■go off with him : knows this for a fact, for she had it 
from a very good lady’s-maid she bad when last at 
home, who had been with the lady herself. 

I cannot conclude my account of Mrs. Grundy’s con¬ 
versation better than with the following story of what 
happened when she tried it on with that well known 
and popular old humourist, General Wagstaff. She was 
expressing her determination not to go to a Ball if a 
certain lady of high rank but not unstained reputation 


was invited. 

“Never fear,” said Wagstaff, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, “ never fear, Mrs. Grundy.” 

“ Oh, but the men flock about her to that degree .. 

I should not like to be in the same room with her.” 

“ Never fear; you may safely go ; it isn’t catching,”' 
said the pitiless veteran. 
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No. VI. 

LADIES OF SORTS. 


I will not go so far as to say that the British middle 
class is like Madeira wine, which used to be improved 
by the mere fact of a voyage to the East Indies being 
bestowed upon it ; but I do think that the nature of 
our position out here as rulers and examples among a 
subject community must give us some of the qualities 
of an aristocracy. During the horrors of 1857 the 
proud patience of our women was very remarkable* 
discarding all the Jessie Browns and Miss Wheelers, 
and such-like cases, from the region of history, we must 
See that as m -^ hs they retain their value. It is well 
Known that this is always considerable; the false storv 
cn« atad about tt» mcnbere of a ^ sho , t “^ 

belief entertained of that class by those who receive 
and propagate it, and for that purpose being at least 
as valuable as a true story which perhaps relates to an 
exceptional matter in no respect characteristic, either 
of a class or of an individual. 

It is tho same with those Wole Blotches which 
do not attempt to sot before tho reader photo™,,!, ic 
reproduction, of what real!, exists or l,a, exisj in 
solitary instances, hut rather present a summary of 
various peculiarities that mark the type of which tin- 
treat.. 
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cannot therefore deny that, as a 'rule, there does 
exist amongst our ladies a contempt of the natives 
and a profound misapprehension of their laws and 
habits that may in some senses be brought as a re¬ 
proach against British matronhood in the East. But 
I am afraid that this kind of insolenc'e is inseparable 
from the position of race residing as a small knot ol 
aristocrats among a people of inferior civilization. It 



is, no doubt, an injustice to include the whole body 
of Asiatics in the broad scheme of the Ensign who, 
being asked regarding “ the manners and customs of 
the natives,” replied that “manners they had none, 
and their customs were beastlybut really if our 
ladies are a little inclined to act as if they thought so, 
they are not without good authority. In the earlier part 
of his career the Duke of Wellington thus wrote of 
the people of the country with whom he came in con¬ 
tact; _“They are' the most mischievous, deceitful race 

of people I have ever seen or read of. I have not yet 
met with a Hindoo who had one good quality ; and 
honest Mussulmans do not exist.”*' It is true that 
these trenchant opinions do not relate to ISrorthern 
India; but it is not unlikely that they have been 


very generally held by a good many new-comers into 


these regions, and retained by many of them during 
the whole of their residence. They are, to a great 
extent at. least; founded upon ignorance, as has been 
wrll-pointcd out by the lamented author of OakfieLl; 


• Supplementary Deepatchee, 1797 to 1805, 
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Krause there is no one, let him abuse, the Natives as 
he likes, but will stand up far his own servants ; 
which seems clearly to sllow that there must be a great 
deal of good 'in a race that improves so much upon 
acquaintance, that the more you know of them the 
better you like them. But then how is this knowledge 
to be obtained ? Especially, how is it to be obtained 
by ladies ? Thus it seems too likely that Natives and 
Europeans out here must go on misunderstanding one 
another, and doing injustice for many years to come. 
Ladies at home, who only see the outside ot the 
travelled Asiatic—his grace, his self-control, and above 
all his shawls and jewels —are always likely to take his 
part against us who know a little more of him—his 
cruelty, his egotism, and his grasping and corrupt 
desire of wealth. There are few who arc qualified by 
complete knowledge, and by sympathy thoroughly in¬ 
structed, to mediate between the two. The grand 
old Barons of the Rajputs are not much known to 
Europeans : but are understood to be chivalrous bar¬ 
barians. 

Still I cannot altogether, after all allowances are 
made, approve of the goings on of Mrs. Taper Tufto— 
“ the Hon. Mrs. Tufto” as she does not dislike to be 
addressed by tradesmen—who regards the Eastern 
Hemisphere as designed by a beneficent Providence 
solely as a field for the due display of her husbands 
talents. T. T. (he was called Tomtit at Haileybury) 
is a prematurely bald statesman of the narrowest pos- 
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, w *®pule intellect, but great powers of application. He 
has risen to a seat in the Legislative Council of the 
Island of Barataria by virtue of that indefinable apt¬ 
ness. for promotion, which is so much more valuable 
than mere merit, and which festoons Indian Govern¬ 
ments with a kind of apostolic succession of medio¬ 
crity. When Taper Tufto has a chance, he will 
necessarily elect a man like himself to take the lower 
rounds of that ladder which he has so deftly ascended; 
and thus the happy country continues to exemplify 
Lord Salisbury’s stinging epigram—plenty of admini¬ 
stration and no statesmanship. But you can'hardly 
expect Mrs. T. to see this; for, has not Tufto succeeded ? 
and I will wager that, even should these humble 
pages pass beneath her lustrous eyes, she will never 
road herself in the adroitly-conceived wrapping that 
has been thrown around the character of herself and 
husband. To converse with a lady of this sort is an 
honour too great for captains and such small fry ; even 
Mrs. De Murrer, our Burree Beebee, addresses her 
with bated breath when she meets her at Simla. She 
leads the fashionable world (in the socio-religious de¬ 
partment), never joins in theatricals, but does not 
mind playing at shop-keeping when she can get up a 
Fancy Fair for the S. P. G. She is one of the Queens 
of Indian Society, and her father is a retired dry-salter 
of the name of Buggins. 

Dour little Mrs. Plunger is a very different type of 
an excellent family in Ireland (she was a Miss Great- 
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akes of Country Trim niece to Lady Mountclaret); 
she married Walsingham Plunger of the Skewballs, 
when lie was on the Viceroy’s Staff at Dublin; 
and finding that their two negatives did not make 
an affirmative in the way of fortune, he at once 
exchanged, like a sensible man, into a regiment 
serving in India. Plunger is an awful ass though 
he acted like a man of sense then, but he is sensible 
enough to take care of his pretty wife; and when 
she takes a part in a play (her soubvette is a 
marvel, “ quite professional, my dear,” Mrs. de Murrer 
said to a friend) P. always comes on with a note or a 
message. He is too stupid to take any other part, for 
' t is well known that he would forget the words, and 
even his footman is apt to degenerate into the dragoon- 


officer, as he drawls out—“ A lettak for your la ship, 
haw ; but it enables him to be in the green-room 
when he is wanted. And this is just what his wife 
likes, enabling her to amuse herself and her friends 
without fear of scandal. Not but what she can take 
very good care of herself; and the cold stare of her 
blue eyes when one of the Roughs (who shall be 
nameless) tried to make love to her after supper, will 
long be remembered # by that young Lothario, as well 
as her promise not to tell her husband till they had 
left the station. What! Mastei B., you think I am a 
diyamy fool who knows nothing, do you ? 


N 
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No. VII. 

A SPINSTER. 


The intelligent reader has perceived by this time 
that among my eccentricities (as wo will suppose him 
to designate mv little playful ways) is that of heading 
1U y papers with some title which is little if at all 
connected with the treatise which follows. He will 
therefore probably find it a matter rather for sorrow 
than surprise if, having prefixed the attractive heading 
that surmounts the present article, I proceed to dilate 
for a while upon the game of cricket. Let him, how¬ 
ever, have patience and trust his guide. 

I am not partial to cricket myself. It is not, as 
Blueskin basely intimates (behind my back of course), 
that I am af—. Pah! that I mind being hit by the 
ball; I trust that my conduct, when “during the 
Bhootan Campaign Captain Smith with a sergeants 
party on picket surprised the enemy’s cattle, &c.” (vide 
Army List-War Services of H. M.’s 1st Roughs) is a 
sufficient, answer to that diabolical calumny. But these 
games depend so much on circumstances. It is ah 
very well to have an innings of half an hour, during 
which you get two lost balls and one over the tent, and 
finally take your bat out amid the smiles of the ladies 
and the louder but less welcome applause of the men, 
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moisten your laurels with champagne-cup; or to 
bowl a succession of brilliant overs which send the 
adversaries’ champions shamed, maimed, defeated, and 
disfigured from the scene. But far different is the 
position of the rank and file who have to “ field,” or 
‘'look out,” or whatever it is called, when you stand in 
the sun for half an hour, and just as your mind is 
battening freely on some remote but pleasant pastures 
of its own creation, whizz ! goes the ball by your ears, 
and in a moment a middle-aged man, perhaps stout, 
perhaps the father of a family, knocks you over without 
apology, and is next seen trotting after a rolling lump 
of leather amidst derisive cheers, and cries of “ go it, 
old’un,” from the surrounding spectators. 

Nevertheless last year, when a match was made up 
between the Handsome men and the Uglies at our 
Station, the paucity of persons duly qualified to serve 
in the ranks of one side (I need not say which) led to 
a general request that I would make one; and—being 

unable to give pain, and much pressed by the ladies _ 

I consented. 

We were to meet at 0, after an early breakfast, which 
we did pretty punctually; when Blueskin, the Captain 
of our eleven, having won the toss, we went in first 
Of my own score 1 need not say much ; in fact, as the 
Irishman said of his patrimonial lauded estate, it was 
neither here nor there ” and when J returned to the 
tent, Blueskin, who was sitting by the scoror, with brutal 
ribaldry taxed me with having "laid a duck’s egg” I 
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aid nothing—in fact I could not, at the moment, 
think of anything to say, nor did an appropriate re¬ 
partee occur to me till the following day (when I 
was diving for coppers at the bottom of the Judges 
swimming bath), but I gave him one of my peculiar 
looks and sat down. It was the brute’s own turn to 
go in next; but little did I know the revenge that 
fortune had in store for me. 

The big bulk strode down to the wicket with the ac¬ 
customed swagger ; and a murmur ran through the tents, 
as of spectators who prepared for real sport. “ Play,” 
cried the umpire; the opposite man squared himself 
to receive the ball ) the -scorer (Spooner, B. A., Dublin, 
and C. S., Bengal,) took bis pencil out of his mouth ; 
and the over began with a “ draw” for three. It was 
nowBlueskins turn to be bowled to; and as he general¬ 
ly enjoys the reputation of being a crack player, and, 
the bowler of the Ug...of the other side was considered 
to mean mischief, we all prepared for great/things. Just 
at this moment up drove the Judges carriage, contain¬ 
ing two ladies besides Mrs. de Murrer. One was the 
wife of Crossbeak, the Assistant—who was the other ? 
Surely never lighted on our cricket ground, which she 
scarcely seemed to touch, a more delightful vision 
“ Play ;” again the sweep of the arm ; the catapult rush 
of the ball; and, to the horror of his side and of the 
public, Joe Blueskin, with his eyes fixed on the carriage, 
made one wild wave with his willow, and the next 
instant liis stumps flew in three separate directions. 








No need »f « How’s that, umpire ?” here comes the 
crestfallen hero. Aha! Mr. Duck’s-egg, how do you 
feel now ? 




Meanwhile the ladies had taken their seats, and their 
two female worships had blandly received the homage of 
the neighbouring men. With the self-possessed rase 
of a man of the world I lounged up, and after a few 
commonplace remarks (Query—Am I ever common¬ 
place 1) I enjoyed the happiness of being presented to 
Miss Distaff. She was certainly a handsome girl, with 
Irish blood I fancy; very tall, with abundance of nearly 
black hair; and long lashes of the same, fringing dark- 
J ue eyea ' Iu foct 1 felt that I was in for a good thin g, 
and began to make play. Unfortunately at this moment 
abal glancing off young Chaffinch’s right thumb flew 
mto he eye of Mr. de Murrer, the Judge, who bad 
kindly consented to act as umpire; and, would you be¬ 
hove it ? the brutal Bluoskin sent m ou t to take 
pJace! 

About noon our side was out-perhaps it was half an 
hour later, I recked not. With head throbbino f rom 
exposure to the sun, eyes wearied with straining after 
the ball, and throat parched with unsuccessful ar uu 
rnonts, I wandered vaguely to the dressing tent resolv 
ed, after saturating my fevered system with appropriate ' 
refreshment, to console my wounded spirit by takimr 

u '; st ‘ ir into m "- »f *>, ,, c ; 

after a dip iu the pewter, hnsty 

lrom the dressing tent I observed the young ludyViu 
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ting with parted lips, inhaling th.e nauseous attentions 
of the Captain of our eleven. The duffer ! the muff! 
the hopeless failure to whom was probably to be attri¬ 
buted the impending defeat of our side ! I could have 
kicked him. But here again I was befriended b}^ cir¬ 
cumstances, and saved from the unseemly office of 
revenging myself; and poor Blue entered upon a sea of 
troubles in which he was doomed to get some hard 
buffets indeed before he emerged—a sadder if not a 
wiser man. That evening we dined at the de Murrers, 
when the same odious conduct was repeated, and the 
same disgusting scene was, with similar publicity, car¬ 
ried on before the whole station ; the young lady being 
a new importation of the little Judgess, and“matro- 
nized” (vide my 1st paper; accordingly. 

From that day Joseph Blueskin was—to a limited 
extent—an altered man. After our return from the 
Judge’s he refused to have a bone and some toddy at 
mess, according to our constant custom on such occa¬ 
sions, on the alleged score, the hypocrite, that it was 
Sunday morning. Meanwhile the Judge’s usually well- 
regulated household was the scene of an unwonted 
wrangle. 
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A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


While Blueskin was moping in his quarters, arid we 
young bloods and brisker oldsters were keeping it up 
(within the limits of becoming mirth, you know; in 
the mess-room; and while the “new Spin” was deep 
let us hope—in virgin slumber and rosj dreams, the 
Judge was giving his better half a curtain lecture, 
This reversal of the usual process may raise an incre¬ 
dulous smile; but it is nevertheless the sober truth, 
as I had it from a lady who got it from Mrs. de 
Murrer’s ayah through, her own . 

It began by the Judge tapping at his wife’s door 
wben she was undressing ; and the first thing she did 
when he entered was to notice his face, which was (she 
said) “ a good yard long.” 

“ My dear ” said the Judge, “ I wish I could see your 
face a little longer too, to-night; for things are looking 
exceedingly serious. 5 

“That is like a man all over” replied Tabitha. 
“ Why you have never said what you are talking 
about r 

“Talking about? why about young Blueskin and 
this girl that you have got into the house” 
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“ 1 (,ou,t know wliat you mean, my dear, about my 
getting her into the house. You know perfectly well 
that you like to have young women about you. If I 
thought of myself alone it would be different. And 
then Mv. Hathaway being such a friend of yours.” 

“ Ihat is it,” broke in the Judge; "you are the 
kindest woman out, Tabby; but you ought to remem¬ 
ber that men have a code of honour which will not 
allow of their houses being turned into stages for the 
breaking of engagements.” 

In short they had a "row,” which ended—as I wish 
for the sake oi my male readers may .always be the case 
when any important principle is at stake—in the iady 
giving way. Galahad de Murrer is a pattern that I 
would willingly hold up to husbands; that is, in trifles 
he lets his wile have her way—not altogether uncheck¬ 
ed, but with just such show of opposition as gives an 
interest to life, and keeps up a pleasant sense of triumph 
in a lady s breast; but, where anything bearing on the 
honour of the family or its ultimate prosperity is at 
stake, ho is a firm and wise counsellor. Hear madam, 
do yon blame him ? A prig ? Oh ! well, I believe I said 
he was; but if your own husband does not so act, pray 
do all you can to lead him into a like course. Your 
finer tact and quicker perception will not always out¬ 
weigh the teaching of an experience not founded alone 
on what the main has himself done and seen, but also 
upon the words and ways of the world’s wisest men 
'•vilb which his mind has been furnished and fortified, 
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perhaps before you were bora. You are not convinced? 
Well, let us change the subject; I leave what I have 
written, be its value what it may. 


The result of the conjugal counsel into which, by 
the help of the swarthy lady’s-maids, we have been 
enabled to peep, appeared in a few days. 

The day that followed on the cricket-match and the 
de Murrer’s dinner was, as I think I have said, a Sun¬ 
day ; but ou Monday the fascinated Joseph Blueskin 
did not fail to present himself at the Judge’s. Mr. 
do Murrer was not—as was his wont—at his Cuteherry 
when the young officer drove up ; and when, after send¬ 
ing in his card, he was ushered into the drawing-room, 
lie found no one there but the mau of the house. He 
looked “ sold.’’ 

ihe ladies are well, I hope ?” began the unblushing 
youth. (I think I have already mentioned that he is 
no favourite with me.) 

“ Pr etty well, I thank you,” replied the Judge some¬ 
what nervously; “ but the fact is that -in short I think 
you would like to hear something that I have to tell 
you before you see them. 

“Pray go ou,” said Joe, with his infernal affectation 
of languor, but a good deal of tigerish blood, no doubt, 
working not very deep below the surface. 

In the first place, you will excuse my saying that 
my wife and I thought you seemed to—admire Miss 
Distaff very much!” No.answer being made to this 


o 
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enquiry, the Judge proceeded : ,c I think it right to tell 
you that the lady is engaged to he married to-” 


“The Devil,” inappropriately put in Joe. 

“ Why, no ” said the Judge, with a pawky smile at 
• his own humour, “ but to a friend of mine, Hathaway 
of the Civil Service, who came out in the same steamer 
with her, and is now employed as Magistrate of the 
District of Hakimpore ” 

An expressive pause now took place between the 
gentlemen ; at the end of which the musketry instructor 
of the Roughs gathered up his iong legs, adjusted his 
forage-cap, and sauntered gracefully from the room. 
While de Murrer, who had followed him, turned away 
from the front door, Joe sprang into his dog-cart and 
started off at a gallop in the direction of the Colonels 
bungalow. 




No. IX. 

A SPINSTER.— (Continued.) 


It was too true. Gira Distaff was a monstrous nice 
girl, and turned the heads of all of us. But she was 
by no means steady herself. The stern eyes and the 
close-shaven, close-locked lips of Ernest Hathaway 
had completely made a conquest of her soft heart or 
wavering will on board the steamer—where she had 
been left by a party of friends including a tearful 
Curate at Southampton—but lea absent s out toujours 
tort', aud the louder summons of our Musketry In¬ 
structor (those who know my gentleman will under¬ 
stand) had been not without response. This unprin¬ 
cipled young man, on learning how the laud lay, and 
that the Judge was perfectly up to his little game and 
prepared to protect the interests of his absent friend, 
had recourse to that friend of his youth, the Colonel’s 
wife. Now I must have given a very lame description of 
that*interesting : native Christian” (as Mrs. de Murrer 
calls her) if you did not see—when reading my third 
Chapter—that she was one who would delight in an 
innocent intrigue j and therefore the moment that Joe 
had stated his case, Mrs. Fugleman at once volunteered 
her assistance. Joe, it appeared, was going to the 
Hills, and so was the lady ; only the one was going to 
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the other to 
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Musnee-Tal. 


Mrs. Fugleman 


promised to give Blueskin material aid, but refused 
for the present to act unless he remained quite quiet. 
The next step in this nefarious business was soon 
taken. Mrs. Fugleman, having ascertained through 
her usual chaunel of enquiry that there had been a 
serious quarrel between Miss Distaff and her hostess, 
called at the Judge’s the very next day. She found 
all at sixes and sevens. The Spinster’s eyes were red 


with crying, Mrs. de Murrer was glum and unhappy, 
and the Judge, obliged by the routine of his office to 
arrange for a visit to a small outlying station called 
Koocbpurwana for sessions, was as puzzled between 

what he owed to his family and to the State as_to 

use a very disrespectful metaphor— a donkey between 
two bundles of hay. Mrs. Fugleman, with her deceit¬ 
ful appearance of sympathy (you will find by turning 
to the Chapter already referred to that you have been 
told of her reasons for not really loving the de 
Mmiers), came upon this domestic cloudiness like a 
gleam of sunshine in the' rains. Her little project was 
soon displayed (so far at least as the artful brupette 
intended). Poor Miss Distaff did not seem at all well* 
Her first hot weather. Just so. Oh ! my, it was so cool 
a: Home ; and this horrid countree did try her own con¬ 
stitution very much (which was deplorable, for it was 
the only country she had ever been in, or was likely to 
be in, —but this is an obiter dictum -of my own). Site 
was obliged to go to the Hills as soon as the hot 
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weather commenced; she was going to start mdeed 
next week (it was now the merry month of March). 
"Would Miss Distaff join her ? &c., &c. This arrange¬ 


ment seemed to promise relief to every one. Gira 
Distaff would get change of air and scene, aud would 
cease to cause bad blood between the Judge and his 
wife ; the odious Bluest in, who was already in orders 
for leave to another and a distant Hill Station, would 
be got rid of; and the Judge would be free to go to 
his sessions without any appearance of breach of trust 
towards his friend and brother Hoozoov. 

Turn we, therefore, for a time from the party at our 
fetation which I shall take leave to call Pagulnuggur 
—to the following brief sketch of the state of affairs. 
Gira Distaff was to accompany Mrs. Fugleman lo 
M us nee Tal, and in the meantime remained very 
quietlyatMr.de Murrer’s. The Judge had gone on 
circuit ; but the ladies were not without the consola¬ 
tion and the sense of protection due to the assiduity 
and respectful attentions of a sensible , middle-aged 
man. The amorous Musketry Instructor w*as off to 
Nynooree, where he was soon heard of as deep]} en¬ 
gaged shooting bears in the interior. Meantime the 
agency of a Mussulman native, of whom none of them 
had so much as heard, was upsetting all the above 
little arrangements and introducing complications 
which, even yet, can scarcely be said to be unravelled. 

In the District of TIakitnpore, of which, as I have 
told you, Ernest Hathaway was Sous prefit (to borrow 








a French epitome for the verbose and insignificant 
title of “Magistrate and Collector”), there was a local 
native swell, the very man whom I spoke of in ray 
first chapter under the alias of Shaitan Buksh. This 
man was a soldier of fortune, loud-voiced, outwardly 
full of genial laughter not unmingled with affectionate 
respect—in another expressive French word a faux 
bon homme —who having been lavishly rewarded 
by a too grateful Government for supposed fidelity 
during the troubles of 1857, was now a large landed 
proprietor in the district referred to. In reality he 
was, what a certain class of Anglicising politicians 
are fond of calling, a “Baron”; only it was in the 
same sense as Front de-Boeuf, a despot in his house, 
a tyrant on his estates, a man who combined the tiger, 
the snake, and the gorilla in about equal proportions. 

One morning Hathaway, who had not long returned 
to India (as we know) and had not been time enough 
in charge of the district to form his own judgment as 
to its people’s characters, Was sitting in his verandah, 
in drawers and slippers, smoking a cigar and listening 
to a scribe reading Police reports on which he from 
time to time passed a brief order. 

“ Protector of the poor,” wrote a Sub-Inspector, “ in 
this division nothing was reported yesterday deserving 
of being brought under your exalted consideration, 
except that a shower of fish fell at Muchleeshu.hr, and 
a woman in Jhoofpore had fourteen children at a 
birth.” 
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“ Deposit!” was the laconic remark. 

"Exalted glory,’' droned the scribe from another 
report, “ on the morning of the day before yesterday 
the watchman of Kyajand, coming to the station, re¬ 
ported that a herd of buffaloes had been stolen when 
two hours of the night remained. After reporting as 
usual, your slave girding up his loins proceeded swiftly 
to the spot, and has been ever since immersed in 
enquiries. By the fortunate star of your lordship a clue 
is momentarily on the point of being found. The whole 
force is absorbed in the investigation night and day/’ 

“ The Sub-Inspector will instantly return with all 
bis force to the station. The District Superintendent of 
Police will send a European Inspector to the spot with 
orders to bring back a full and true report the next 
day,” &c., &c. 

“ Last night, at 10 P. M., the servant of the Raees of 
Shaitanabad came to the station, and reported that in 
the first watch of the night his master had been rob¬ 


bed by Ishmael Beg, bis confidential servant, who had 
absconded. The story was not believed, and the com¬ 
plainant was referred to the court for redress. &c.. <&c. 

This last report roused the Magistrate s attention for 
a moment, but he was dreaming of the touch of a 
vanished hand ; and it was difficult tor him to rouse 
from his .melancholy reverie. Why/’ ho said to him¬ 
self, " should the Police have disbelieved this report, 
and why, «»h why, does my Gira write to me so rarely 
and so coldly ? How changed she is from the com- 
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of those delicious iaooniight nights on deck in 
the Indiau Ocean,” and so on, and so on. 

“ Dohai Khodawwnd .,” roared a breathless native 
with his dress in great disorder, “have mercy on me and 
grant protection and redress, O fortune of the humble.” 

^ Who are you?” asked the Magistrate, startled at 
the abrupt breach in his day-dream. 

“ A Mussulman,” was the provoking answer. 

“ Pah ! I mean what do you want ?” 

“ Justi ce, my Lord. Shaitan Buksh of Shaitanabad 
has killed my sister.” • 

“Killed your sister?” said the man of authority 
sceptically. 

“ Moonshee, write down this man’s examination.” 

The story then told, stripped of its exaggerations, 
was this. J he man was the same Ishmael Beg whom 
the Mussulman Chief had accused of robbing him ; 
but his account of the matter was somewhat different. 
The Raees had taken his sister by force and confined 
her m his zenana (private apartments), and because 
she would riot consent to a morganatic alliauce with 
this modern Blue Beard— who had already four wives 
.ihe had been tied to the door-post and flagged, until 
she fainted, by a couple of stout serving wenches. 

This was the man’s story; would his Worship order 
his horse and ride over; it was only eight miles away ; 
if the lady was not still marked with recent wounds 
aud bruises let him be treated as a liar and a thief. 
What more could lie say ? 
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No. X. 

AN INDIAN LADY. 


hen Islnnael had concluded his eloquent appeal 
to Ernest Hathaway, what do you suppose that 
public officer did ? People would guess according to 
their own natures. If Taper Tufto had his way,°the 
Magistrate would have instautly called out—“What 
ho! without there; take me this false knave and lay 
him by the heels" (or whatever is the choicest Moors’ 
version of that medieval precept). « Here was a man 
who was accused by a loyal and distinguished Chief, 
Sir, who had received the substantial acknowledg¬ 
ments of the Government for services rendered at^a 
period when a bad spirit had shewn itself in a portion 
of the Bengal Native Army" (right you are. Tomtit 
my boy—a deuced bad spirit) “ and, regard being had 
to the influential position which that Chief held 
amongst the people of this portion of the country, it 
was not desirable to overlook any complaiut that he 
might make.’’ [It may be stated here that T. T. had 
never charge of a District in his life; and it maybe 
added that the topsawyers by whom the people of 
India have the happiness to be governed, and by whom 
they have been brought to their present pitch of loyal 

and exuberant attachment to “ the Government” and 

¥ 
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every thing* connected with the nomie of Bvitai'ii f 
very seldom have had their good feelings towards the 
people blunted by personal intercourse with them. 
Hence doubtless their great success.] were Mis. 


Fugleman on the other hand consulted, she would 
♦gay—“ Oh my! They were both negurs, and of 
course both were telling lies/’ Hathaway, being a 
fellow who knew something of Asiatics, and who was 
not much in the habit of letting any thing stop him, 
when once he had decided on his course, (which is a 
very good plan 'provided you are, as he was, slow in 
coming to a decision) told the man to go to his head¬ 
man and get his breakfast, and not to leave the pre¬ 
mises without seeing him again. The difficulty of the 
case was not hid from him as he turned into his dres¬ 
sing room and began to prepare for his day’s work. 
That a man who had committed a theft should select 
the Magistrate’s house as a safe place of concealment, 
did not appear to him likely; and all that he had 
heard of Shaitan Buksh’s character combined to make 
him aware how probable was the charge brought against 
his employer by the alleged thief. On the other hand, 
the Chief stood well with "superior authority.” These 
things were passing through the District Officers 
mind as he took his shower-bath and made the simple 
toilette of the summer morning; when, just as he 
came out to order breakfast, a gay cavalcade clattered 


up to the gateway, and a visit from bhekh Shaitan. 
Buksh was announced. So important a visitor could 
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not be kept waiting ; and, moreover, Hathaway sightly 
divined that the visit would result in throwing a light 
npon the subject that was then occupying his anxious 
thoughts. 




I 
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No. XL 

AN INDIAN LADY.— (Continued) 



The Chief entered with his accustomed swaggering 
bonhomie and radiant smile, though Hathaway thought 
his eye looked furtive. A chair being brought and a 
stiff welcome accorded, this swarthy comedian of 
private life took his seat; while his confidential atten¬ 
dant and attorney general leant over his chaff-back 
and appeared ready to act as prompter. 

.For my part—it is very narrow minded, and gentle¬ 
men in the Secretariat may write to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan about it, and hands may be, held up and 
sighs uttered in Asia Minor—but I never see .one of 
these hkh-bred creatures before me, with his head 
bent towards me in a posture of deferential politeness, 
but I at once think of a thug taking my measure for a 
rope necktie. 

The object of the present call was 1 merely to enquire 
after His Worship's health/ who replied that he was 
well, and just going to office. If his distinguished 
visitor had nothing more to say, he would thank him 
for the honour of his visit, and beg him to excuse him 
if he went to breakfast. “ Koee hai ?” The Shekh 
looked puzzled, but the prompter came to his aid by 
entering on the scene in person. “ The Shekhjee has 
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fidergoue a great trouble aud disgrace, which you, as 
his father and mother, alone can relieve.” 


“Dear mo ! what is it ?" asked the Magistrate, know¬ 
ing all the time that the presence of the servant in his 
compound could be no secret, but. falling into the 
humour of. the farce. 


“ A theft has been committed ; thousands of rupees 
and precious family jewels stolen ; and the Daroyah 
Sahib will give no redress, aud has allowed the crimi¬ 
nals to escape.” 

At first the only answer, of either the agent or the 
principal, to all enquiries were in this key ; but gra ¬ 
dually it was admitted that they knew the thief; that 
lie was an inmate of the house; that there had been 
no actual forcing open of doors or boxes ; but that the 
Chief had entrusted the accused man with money to 
go and buy a horse, and that he had gone off with it, 
evidently intending its appropriation. “ I don't know 
about that,” said the Magistrate: and then revealed the 
“open secret” that Ishmaol had been to him with a 
counter charge on behalf of his sister, and was then in 
the compound ready to give a full account of himself. 

“ But he is trying to seduce my wife,” roared the SLiekh, 
his manner becoming suddenly furious; “ she is not his 
sister at all.” 

“ Well,” said the Magistrate quietly, “ I will say good 
morning, for the present. A local enquiry alone can 
clear up this matter. If the lady says that she is the 
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sister of Ishmael, that she has been ill-treated, and 
that she sent him here to complain against you—” 

Your Worship may hang me c. ^ spot. Pray 
send out the Tahseeldar* at once. 4 offer my res¬ 
pects.” 

So saying, and with some return of the old jolly 
rolling way, the Chief retired, under cover of the 
prompter. The Magistrate followed them to the room 
door, the curtain fell on their departing skirts; and 
Hathaway sat down, silent and serious, to his long-de¬ 
ferred meal. 

The bhekh s game was clear. The Tahseeldar was a 
man of his own tribe; if he could be talked over, a 
report would be submitted that the lady indignantly 
denied the idea of Ishmael’s being her brother; that 


she declared herself the lawful and happy %vife of the 
Chief, and only knew the unlucky Ishmael as an im¬ 
postor and a rogue. Yet something told Hathaway 
that this was not so, but that, on the contrary, the 
other side was answerable for the plot which was now 
hatching. What to do ! should he go himself? I sup¬ 
pose there is a moment when any son or daughter of 
men can stop on the brink of the most fateful precipice; 
1 suppose there was a moment when the late Dr. Pal¬ 
mer had still the power of withdrawing his hand from 
the drawer from whence he knew, for the first time, 
that if lie took " Pulv. Strychi " it would be with 


felonious intent; I suppose that Mrs. Borradaile may 
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have had an inward call to walk on as she lingered on 
the yet uncrossed threshold of the “ Arabian Perfu¬ 
mery” at the corner shop in Bond Street; but these 
inward monitions are seldom heeded, I fear. 

At all events Ernest Hathaway's mind was soon 
made up; and as soon as some necessary work was 
finished in his office, and the sun began to decline a 
little, he put on his largest “ solah topee ” and, mount¬ 
ing his best horse, started for Shaitanabad, which he 
reached at the end of about an hour's ride. 

The Chief's house was a partially fortified building 
on a rising ground. In front was a pond caused by the 
retention of the rain-water in the hollow, from whence 
the rude forefathers of the hamlet had long ago excavat¬ 
ed the mud used in the building of the village which 
made its appearance on the other side of the water. 
A procession of women was gathered at the w r ell; a 
herd of buffaloes was being driven out of the water; 
the husbandmen with homeward thoughts were shout¬ 
ing to each other in the sugar-cane fields; and a crowd 
of pot-bellied children came out of yards, alleys and 
hovel doors, at the sound of the horses hoofs, and 
followed Hathaway, at what they considered a safe 
distance, shouting “ Feringhec, Feriw/ghee" in tones 
that shewed how early they were taught that love for 
Europeans of which we have already spoken. 
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No. XII. 

AN INDIAN LADY.— (Continued.) 



The arrival of our District Officer, being wholly 
unexpected, was the cause of more bustle within the 
fort than it had caused outside. With the poorer class¬ 
es m the East the rulers are persons of very little im¬ 
portance, for this plain reason that the discomforts of 

that elass are usually so great, and the orgau of hope_ 

if there is such a thing—so dormant from disuse, that 
they are for the most part content to go on living from 
hand to mouth in hide-bound apathy, save when the 
desire of redress, or of revenge (the latter for choice), 
drives them to the Law Courts. They know that they 
are under a system, and that the individual character 
ol the particular European Hakim at the head of the 
administrative machine has very little to do with the 
details of their daily life. When the Honorable the 
Legislature dosiie to pass a law affecting the happiness 
of the celebrated “ one hundred and fifty millions,” not 
one integer of that mass has anything to do with the 
matter excepting so far as this, that Taper Tufto calls 
for a report from the Local Governments, which call for 
a report from their Revenue Boards, which call for 
one from the Commissioner, who calls for one from 
each C ollector, who calls lor one from each Tehsildar, 
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ho calls for one from each Putwaree, who takes a 
Rupee from each Lumburdar or Village Headman. And 
this constitutes that Empire of Opinion and of moral 
force on which Tufto congratulates the Right Honor¬ 
able the Secretary of State in the name of His Exc- 
11-ney the V-c-r-y; and all parties agree that Ram 
Chunder is far happier under us than under native 
rulers—if he only knew it* The French say Le 
bonhenr vient en dormant ; and this is most likely the 
nature of Ram Chunders bliss; for he certainly did 
not seem much aware of it in 1857; or, if so, took a 
quaint way of showing it, by cutting the throats of such 
members of the governing class as came in his way 
with broken potsherds, and burning down their jails, 
schools, hospitals, and court-houses. But to our tale. 

Indifferent as are the community at large (always 
excluding the community at small, the Mesenteric In¬ 
fantry, whose artless welcome to Authority has been al¬ 
ready glanced at), the arrival of a high functionary is an 
affair of profound interest to a wealthy native, even 
when he is not so* directly interested in it, as was the 
case with our friend Shaitan Buksh. First and fore¬ 
most there is his izzat (that untranslatable word and 
well-nigh inexplicable thing) to be cared for and fenced 
round with all possible precautions and prophylactics. 
Many a native of rank aud standing, who would with¬ 
out any loss of self-respect suborn a perjury, or even 


* Lard Lawrence paid in a farnoae oiroular that tbe people are 
h&Pi>y nudor British rale ,—Sudsi bonunon ... 
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>et a murder, would be ready to starve himself to 
death because a neighbour had been allowed a seat in 
his presence, or the Doctor had seen his wife’s tongue. 
Then—but still with an ulterior eye to the manner in 
which he will be treated—there is the reception to be 
given to the great man and to his belongings—the 
corn and grass for his cattle, and the douceurs for his 
servants. This last, I fear, no small part of the'affair. 
[That the swarthy swell himself should be quickly 
admitted to the presence of the ‘‘ Hoozoor” and at once 
provided with a chair, while every other Asiatic is 
either to be kept standing or, at most, to be made to 
sit on the floor— these are minor though still indis¬ 
pensable points, and it is mainly for these, I imagine, 
that palms are so freely greased.] In the present in¬ 
stall ce there was a deeper sensation, and consequently 
less ceremony ; so that in less than five minutes after 
the startled porter had run into the courtyard to an¬ 
nounce the arrival, Shaitan Buksh, in a panting and 
half-attired condition, rolled upon the scene. Hathaway 
threw himself off his heated horse, which was led slowly 
to and fro, while his rider, closely followed by the Chief, 
walked through the gateway, and into the courtyard.' 

The enclosure was spacious, but not much more 



so than wa.. rendered requisite by what it had to 
contain. In one corner stood an enormous elephant, 
her lie d covered with an impromptu thatching of 
straw that she had picked out of her bedding for the 
put pose ol protecting herself from the sun during tine 
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day ; but which, now that the sim no longer shone and 
the immediate purpose was less obvious, gave her the 
look of a colossal Madge Wildfire. In au opposite 
corner stood a smart bullock-car, looking like a summer¬ 
house on wheels; one whole side-length was devoted to 
a line of fat horses with orange painted tails, picketed 
to posts in front, but having their hind fetlocks pegged * 
back to such a degree with heel-ropes that they were 
all standing at full stretch over all the ground they 
were capable of covering, and almost •Ventre & terra * 
though not moving. The beds of a number of atten¬ 
dants and retainers, a quantity of rabbit hutches, and 
numerous broods of game poultry of all ages, formed 
the remaining contents of the enclosure. Facing the 
gateway by which the Magistrate entered was a row of 
open arches, leading into a hull spread with smart rugs ; 
some white bolsters rested against the wall on the floor. 

This was the usual place of business of the Chief and 
his higher followers. A small mosque occupied another 
side; while the third was formed by a long wall with¬ 
out windows, which Hathaway’s experienced eve told 
him was that of the zenana or women’s apartments. 

At the end of this, and leading to the interior by a 
stair-case, stood a low door protected by a purdah or 
door curtain of wadded cotton, towards which Hath¬ 
away quickly bent his steps. But, sudden as had been 
his arrival, some one had been beforehand with him 
and a servant in the interest of the ladies had run in 
to order them to hide, as a s', ranger was at h.iud 
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Contrary indeed was the result, for no sooner had the 
Magistrate got within earshot of the curtain, and made 
some observation to the Chief his companion, than a 
tall, wild, gypsey-looking woman, with her breast only 
covered by the thick shiney black hair that fell dis¬ 
hevelled from her head, hurst forth from it with loud 
* cries, and threw herself at his feet, at the same time 
pointing to the marks of numerous bruises on her 
shoulders and back. “ Protection from the warlike 
Company / 5 screamed this tawny fair-one, embracing 
the legs of the embarrassed functionary.— <l W hat can 
I do for you ?” asked he, retreating a step. 

The suppliant had not a much longer story to tell 
than the well-known knife-grinder, but she fully corro¬ 
borated the report that had been made to the Magistrate 
by Ishmael Beg. She denied that she had ever willing¬ 
ly, knowingly contracted marriage with the Chief who 
had captured her from a distant village. She declared 
that Ishmael was her brother, who had only entered 
Shaitan Buksh’s service to be near her, and, on oppor¬ 
tunity, to aid her to escape; and she declared that, now 
that she had thrown aside the pwrclah * and violated 
decorum by unveiling her face before a stranger, she 
would never again live the life that she had been lately 
leading, but would destroy herself if not allowed to 
go free. 





No. XIII. 

WHAT CAME OF IT. 




Hathaway felt tlie gravity of the position. On the 
one hand, the feelings of an Eastern soldier of ill- 
rejmlated mind were nevertheless feelings which it was 
desirable to conciliate, lor he was a sort of friendly 
Blue Beard; on the other the claims of humanity, the 
appeal (to his knightly honour) of this strange but 
authentic version of the—as Mr. Tufto would have 
said—Unprotected Female. Hathaway was of the 
equestrian order, and knew how to treat a woman. He 
looked gravely at the Chief, as if to invite explanation. 
The latter made a faint attempt to keep up his usual 
rollick, but lowered his eyes and turned rather green 
while he faltered a Jame denial. “ I must hold you 
answerable, for this lauys safe keeping to-night, sir/’ 
said the Magistrate sternly, after taking a few notes ; 
“but to-morrow you will come to me with her, and make 
some sort of atonement for the past and a definite 
arrangement for the future.” So saying, the District 
Officer turned to leave. Shaitan Buksli (with an un¬ 
perceived signal to an attendant) followed and offered 
an escort. 

“ You are very good,” ?aid the Magistrate coldly, 
“ but I require none. I shall bo at home in an hour.” 
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“ Inshullah Taaluh , if it please the Most High,” 
replied the Chief; “still one of my young men on 
horseback will accompany your stirrup, and will do you 
honour to the best of his ability.” 

“ As you please,” was the brief response of the 
Magistrate, as he mounted and cantered off, presently 
followed by a mounted Pathan armed with sword 
and carbine. 


Ernest Hathaway, neither knowing or caring much 
who or what was behind him, cantered on, thinking 
less of the little romance he had just left than of his 
absent sweetheart, and building all sorts of castles in 
the air, or making vague excuses for her fallings-off as a 
correspondent. As the short twilight fell, his horse 
cnl red a kind of-pass in the read where the sand was 
deep and he had to slacken speed. Mot a. soul was in 
sight save the sowar behind, who unslung his firc-locl: 
as the fall of the horses’ feet became inaudible from 
the retarded pace and the softened surface. Hathaway 
1 ever turned his head. 
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No. XIV. 

A MATCH-MAKER. 



f 


Circumstances over which I had no control about 
this time compelled me to seek change of air; but what 
they were, need not be mentioned, as it is not at pre¬ 
sent ray Life and Times that are being recorded. Suffice 
it to say that the condition of H. M.’s Roughs did not 
oppose any difficulty in the way of my obtaining two 
months’ leave to the Hill Sanitarium (why Sanitarium 
the local correspondents of the Indian papers know 
best) of Musnee Tab Of course one of my earliest 
duties was to call upon my Colonels lady. Mrs. 
Fugleman’s house was not much larger than a pigeon- 
house in “ the plains,” and almost as conspicuously but 
inaccessibly situated. A mile off I could see it from 
the Library windows. It was pointed out to me from 
the Mall; but the more I climbed, the less I could find 
my way to it. 1 got into one gentleman's farmyard, 
where my leg was bitten by an infuriated goo.se ; else¬ 
where a fat clerk in the Secretariat darted out at me 
for trespassing past his drawing-room window; but I 
bounded over a water-course where he was too stout to 
follow me. At lust, when Nature was on tin: point of 
giving way, I suddenly turned round a rock and 
came—pop—upon a verandah in which the odious 
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Blueskin was sitting with Miss Distaff! So close indeed 
was their proximity, and so confidential their inter¬ 
course, that they never noticed me; and Mrs. F., at that 


<sl 


moment coming to the doorway to call her Durzee* 
who sat just outside, and observing my distressed con¬ 
dition, called me in; so that I actually passed into the 
house without either of the infatuated young pair as 
much as lifting up their heads. 

« Poor dears ! said my Creole friend as I sat upon a 
creaking ottoman, “ they seem made for one another 
don't they V 

«Depends on how you take it,” was my reply. 
« These flowers look well enough in the vase, but it does 
not follow that they would not look better in the garden. 
I don’t think they were made for the pot.” “ Oh ! but 
you know she never could bear Mr. Hathaway.” Ah, 
Conscience ! now, had I mentioned the man ! “ And 
then, oh my ! he so taken up with his Cutcheree, and 
his nastee books, he never would have made her hap- 
pee.” “ Not so happy as if she becomes Viscountess 
Jolinose ?” I asked astutely. " Chee chce !” said the 
lady, “ a Collector is worth any amount of these Lords, 
you know I don't think much about all that, but 111 
tell you just now . . . Vou are going to the Ball, of 
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course V 

Here ensued the entrance of the young people, and 
the customary greetings—into which I threw much 
grave dignity, and from which I learned that Joe's * 


* Pcivute Tailor, 
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coming over from Nynooree had been quite accidental, 
quite—and after a little conversation on the weather, 
the coming Ball, and the prospects of the season (in a 
social aspect of course), I took my leave. 

The Ball was given by the Bunder-Pooch Club ; and 
the whole of the rooms of that well-known institution 
were thrown open for the reception of the guests. Two 
members of committee with red rosettes took turns 
with their colleagues to receive the ladies at the door; 
the dining room glittered with plate and glass ; the card- 
room was fitted up with cheval glasses, pin-cushions, 
eau-de-cologne bottles, and all the little accessories of 
a ladies’ room ; and the windows of the long reading- 
room upstairs, thrown widely open, admitted the cool 
breeze from the lake to refresh the dancers. On the 
landing performed the station-band, rather too pro¬ 
minent in "sounding brass,” but, as is generally the 
case with natives, keeping time with mechanical ac¬ 
curacy. I entered with my usual ease. Conspicuous 
among the wall flowers at the opposite end bloomed 
the full-blown charms of Mrs. Grundy in contrast to 
the autumnal beauties of our Colonel’s wife. I made 
my way to them, for it is my constant practice always 
to cultivate wall-flowers. To such selfish dogs as Blue- 
skin (then engaged in waltzing with Mrs. Plunger, 
while Walfiiugham’s partner was Miss Distaff, I don’t 
dance round dances, Joe does)—to such as him, I say, 

I leave the random, rampaging, taking-by storm way 
which has become so common with young men siuce 
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the publication of Grwy Livingstone. Be mine the 
soft voice, the insinuating glide, the charitable smile 
that shines on those neglected plants : whether or no 
they are gratified is another affair. 

“ Oh my! Major, have you heard the news ? Mrs. 
Grundy, do tell the Major.” 

“ News ?” I said. 


* Oh yes,” said the consistent, if not altogether ad¬ 
mirable, woman ; “ I always go to the post-office, the 
last tiling to see if the dak is in. I called on my way 
down and made the Baboo give me my paper, and read 
it in the ladies’ room. Look at this”—so saying, she 
handed me a paper turned down at the following 
paragraph :— 

“ We are sorry to learn, from a letter which will be 
found in our local columns, that a gross outrage has 
just taken place in one of our Mofussil Stations. Mr. 
E. Hathaway, the Magistrate of Hakimpore, has been 
shot in the prosecution of a very delicate enquiry. It 
is hoped that the unfortunate gentleman s life is in 
no immediate danger, but he has not yet been allowed 
by the Doctors to give any account of the affair. Tt 
is supposed, however, that, as usual, the answer to the 
famous query of the Spanish King would furnish the 
best clue.” 

“ Impossible,” I heard Mrs. Fugleman say, as I fold¬ 
ed and returned the paper; “ why, he was engaged 
to- 
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“I know all about that,” was Mrs. G.’s reply. 

“ Foolish affair on board the P. and O. Always hap¬ 
pens,—never does come to much. Why, before he 
went home I know for a fact ...” {vjldspers). 

You don’t say so ? ” 

" Aye, but I do. And what was the query of that 
Spanish King ? Who is she ? Don’t you see ; it was 
just one of his intrigues” (more whispering). 

At this moment Blueskin came up with the fair 
Gira on his arm, and I had to vacate my chair by the 
side of her chaperon. Mrs. Grundy, however, ad- 
dressed Blueskin (who looked like a General—no, a 
General-postman—in his scarlet coat) in such a pointed 
way that he was obliged to offer her his arm to conduct 
her to the buffet. I slipped into the vacant chair on 
the other side of Mrs. Fugleman. 

“ Ought I to tell her ? ” asked the lady in my ear. 

“ I would,” said I—for I should at least be able to 
spoil Master Joe’s fun for the rest of the evening— 
" but I would prepare her ; break it, you know.” 

The dark lady turned to her protegee ; but with all 
her queer ways little Madeline had a heart; and it 
smote her, as the saying is, when she noticed the tiuah 
of pleasure on the girl’s rounded cheek, and the 
sparkle in her eye just softened by the shadow of the 
long lashes. 

“ Why do you look so grave, dear Mrs. Fugleman V' 
asked Miss Distaff; “ if you are not enjoying it, let 
us go home.” 
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or at least I don't know. That old wretch will talk 
so.” 

“ What old wretch ? Mrs. Grundy ? What about ¥’ 
asked Gira quickly ; her flush deepening, but her eyes 
less bright. 

11 Oh my ! whatever will I clo ? I'll feint just now 
Tin sure, ’ said the poor Creole, panting. “ After all, 
you must hear it soon, and I never could keep a 
secret.” And the silly little woman blurted out the 
whole story to her young friend, pale now, wdio listen¬ 
ed with her pretty lips parted over her white and even 
little teeth, as she heard of her lover s faithlessness and 
its speedy punishment. At its conclusion Mrs. Fugle¬ 
man proposed that they should go. 

“ Not yet, thank you, Mrs. Fugleman,” said the girl, 
still deadly white, but speaking very softly. “ I feel 
ns if the evening was only just begin ini ng. A native 
woman ! she muttered to herself—“ a native woman ! 
I could have borne anything but that.” 

“ But Gira, dear,” said her chaperone, " suppose lie 
is really very much hurt ?” 

" I should not care if he were dead,” the girl replied; 
“ oh ! if you Only knew all P 

A quarter of an hour later she was walking with 
Joe Blucskin in the remotest part of the verandah. 






No. XV. 

MARRIED LADIES. 


In spite of modern ideas, and of the sneers that 
ay be cast in my teeth from various quarters, I 
maintain that I have done wisely in remaining a 
bachelor ; and I likewise maintain that the gain of our 
sex in contracting matrimony—unless with an heiress— 
is out of all decent proportion less than what accrues 
to the opposite half of the human race. A man, when 
he makes up his r. : nd to foarry, generally undertakes 
to place his purse, his happiness, and his honour in the 
hands of a person who is not only a stranger, but a 
Stranges whom he has hitherto seen under false colours, 
intentionally hoisted. She may be cheerful, brave, 
truthful, and loving ; but at least that particular angel 
in aerial drapery, all starch and smiles, with an unue- 
finable atmosphere that is neither powder, perfume, 
nor pomatum, but the poetry of each, about her, sho 
will not, cannot be. To a man, therefore, marriage is a 
serious and riskful enterprise. Women also get a pig 
in a poke, it is true ; but they gain some certainties at 
all events. Nothing can prevent the title of ‘ Mistress’ 
from bciug an immeasurable step above that ol’' Miss", 
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t’l in marrying rises, at a bound, from the ranks to 
the regimental command. Marriage may be unhappy,— 
so often is every kind of greatness ; but at least it is 
greatness—the grand promotion of a ladys career. 

Some who doubt this may find conviction in the 
example of Madeline Fugleman. How, but as a mar¬ 
ried woman, could she have played the mischief, as she 
undoubtedly did, with Gira Distaff ? Here was a girl 
whose most worthy, honourable lover was lying between 
life and death in a raging fever caused by a cruel felons 
wound, and fomented by the fierce heat of a Hindostan 
May ; and his betrothed, misled by false reports regard¬ 
ing him, and by the vapid attentions of a number of 
idle men and women, plunging into all sorts of dissij a- 
tion> and consoling herself for the loss of Hathaw r ay 
by the lulsome fellowship of our Musketry Instructor. 
And all this the doing of an Anglo-Indian rather weak 
than wicked, and not fit to be trusted with the charge 
of a valuable terrier, let alone a young lady. 

For a full week after the Ball, Gira Distaff went 
everywhere, and where she went there went Blueskin. 
Not that the girl seemed happy; on the contrary you 
might become convinced if you observed her hollow 
eyes with blade riug.j round them, and the finely-carved 
cheeks from which the blood seemed banished. At the 
end of the week Master Blue’s leave was up, and he 
had to return to his regimental duties. Half-way down 
at a Staging Bungalow he met Mrs. de Murrcr on her 
Way to the Hills. The lady cut him dead. 
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On lier arrival at Musnee Tal our little Judgess 
occupied, as became her station, a large and commodi¬ 
ous house near the Mall. But in vain did she endea¬ 
vour to tempt the mutinous "spin’ to return to her 
charge and occupy the room made ready for her. 

“ I don't know, Major Smith/' said Mrs. de M. to me 
ono day when T had called, and been asked to stay to 
lunch, “ I don’t know what has come over that girl I 
sometimes think if you were to talk to her, . . . you 
know she has no father." 

“ Father !" I gasped ; and then comforted myself with 
reflecting that it was not in that capacity that I was 
generally in the habit of conferring with young ladies. 

“ Whether she is engaged to your friend Mr. Blue- 
skin or not, I know not." {My friend indeed ! I began 
to fear Mrs. de Murrer was sly.) 

“ She seems to have got an idea—you know I don't 
mind mentioning such things to you —that Mr. Hatha¬ 
way has been behaving badly; that he came by his 
wound when engaged in some low intrigue—where can 
girls get such ideas ?—and that ho is exaggerating the 
nature of his illness to avoid coining hero and meeting 

o 

lier. Now tlii to us is absurd; because Mr. do Murrer 

gets letters nearly every day from the Doctor at_. 

and be says Mr. Hathaway is insensible whenever he is 
not delirious; aud he is going to send him up here as 
soon as ever he can be moved. I shall have him into 
this house and give him Gira’s room in spite of Mrs. 
Grundy.” 
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“ Talk of the—whew !” said I, as a jhampan came 
Up to the verandah where we were sitting, and a well- 
known portly female form descended from it. 

“ How do you do ?” 

How do you do V 

“ How do you do V 

“ I hope you’re come to stop to lunch. Now come 
into my room and take off your bonnet; yes, really 
I insist.” 

When the ladies returned they were in warm dis¬ 
cussion. 
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"But I assure you,” said Mrs. G.... 

"But Ihappen to know,” replied the younger matron... 

“ Excuse me, my dear, but what do you, what can 
you know ? My information is from a source on which 
I can always rely. The Rajah found her in Hatha¬ 
way’s tent. 'You’re a villain/ says he, 'and I will 
write to the Governor-General!’ Then Hathaway 
tried to strike him with a sword-cane that he always 
carries. Then the Rajah pulled out a revolver; but, 
still keeping his temper, said, says he, 'If you will 
send her back to my house, even now, I will say no 
more.’ Hathaway’s reply was a blow on the face with 
a bootjack which happened to be on a table close 
by. Then, and not till then, the Rajah fired; the 
first ball killed the woman who was peeping at them 
though the doorway of the tent, the next went clean 
though Hathaway’s right breast.” 
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Excuse me,” at last broke iu the indignant listen¬ 
er; “I suppose, Mrs. Grundy, you will allow the 
Doctor to know. The ball was not a revolver ball 
but a carbine bullet, such as used to be made up for 
our native cavalry, and it came iu at the back. An¬ 
other thing,—you say this took place in a tent; 
whereas it so happens that Mr. Hathaway was picked 
up lying in a sandy road not more than two miles 
from his own bungalow.” 

“ Oh ! well,” said Mrs. Grundy, “ of course you can 
take his part. Perhaps you’ll say that he hasn’t got 
five black children next.” 

Really, madam, said the little Judgess, not with¬ 
out an air of some dignity. “ If this is the way you 
are going to speak of my husband’s friends, I must 
ask you to do it elsewhere than in my house.” 

“ By all means, ma’am,” was the reply. But it was 
not such an easy matter to make a dignified retreat 
from a lady’s house when one’s bonnet was in the bed¬ 
room. And although this was eventually, to a certain 
extent., achieved, I could not but think that the old 
censer departed in a state of defeat and collapse, and 
that the honours of war remained with the lady of the 
house. 

As, however, the latter showed little disposition to 
take a jubilant view of her triumph, but, on the con- 
trary, seemed very much as if a “ nice cry” would do 
her good, 1 deemed it best to take my departure at this 
point, and let her consume her own smoko, or puff it 

S 
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off in her husband's face, to whom she would no doubt 
write an unvarnished account of her battle before the 
post left that evening. 


I therefore took my leave of Mrs. de Murrer, and 
departed in search of tiffin at Mrs. Fugleman's. Here 
I found the good lady sitting down to some dall and 
rice, and a very fragrant curry (seasoned, I should 
imagine, with Assa-fcetida). But on my appearance a 
hermetically-sealed tin of excellent sausages was soon 
broached; and, as she kindly allowed me to send to 
the Club for a jug of draught beer, I made a very tidy 
tiffin. Of course the absence of the fair Gira—due to 
indisposition—had to be explained ; and, as no lunch 
went into that young lady's room, I accepted the ex¬ 
planation. 

Our conversation naturally turned upon the scene of 
which I had just been a witness. 

" Oh my !" said Madeline, when I had finished my 
account. “Well now, I must tell Gira that. Joe 
Blueskin lias proposed to Gira, and she lias given him 
his juwab, and she has been crying so, and her nose is 
that big with blowing (holding up a fine though 
rather waxy potato). 

But, of course, it will do her good' to lot her know 
what you Im.ve been telling me” 

I thought I could not do better than leave my fair 
friend to carry out this intention, more especially as 
there was a pool coming off at the Club, and I did not 
expect any of the players to be equal to myself. 
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Good-day, Major,” were the lady’s last words; “ I 
ana going to see what good your news will do to my 
young ladee. Will wc meet you upon the Mall just 
now ?” 
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No. XVI. 




THE LADIES OF INDIA. 


Conclusion. 


I HAVE mentioned that, on her way up to the Hills, 
the Judge’s wife had, as she informed me, encountered 
the Musketry Instructor at a Dak Bungalow ; and also 
that she had refused to hold any communication with 
him during the half hour or so that they had passed • 
under the same roof. 

" I wa3 sure,” said Mrs. de Murrer, “ that he had 
been telling lies about Mr. Hathaway, or putting some 
nonsense into that girl’s head ; and I felt sure, if we 
had entered into conversation, that we should have had 
a quarrel. We of the Civil service may not have so 
much, esprit de corps, Major Smith, as you military, 
but I do not like to hear my husband’s friend abused; 
and if he is wronged I will do my best to see him 
righted.” 

As may be supposed, her conversation with Mrs. 
Grundy (which took place in my presence, as related in 
the last chapter,) did not tend to improve the temper 
of this ardent female Civilian ; and it is probable that 
she contrived to inoculate her husband at his distant 
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:ation, through the channel of the post-office, almost 
as well as if he had been present in the Hill house to 
receive the virus direct. 

At any rate it was not long before the disease shew¬ 
ed itself, as I learned by a letter from my chum, Good- 
fellow of ours, in a letter which reached me about the 
beginning of June, and from which I will make the 
following extract. “...But in spite of the heat we have 
managed to get up a certain amount of excitement, 
especially since that brute Blue returned; thank God 
we’re pretty well done with him, I hope. I told yon, 
I think, how savage he was when he came down ; in¬ 
deed for a day or two there was no speaking to him, 


and the non-coms had a hard time of it, I expect. 
Well, things went on like that, and we never seeing 
him except on duty, when last guest night I had the 
Judge to dinner. ou know he is always up to pool 
and pegs when the Missus is away. Blue sate opposite, 
and I observed that they didn’t talk during dinner, but 
as there were a lot of flowers on the table between 
them, anil the Band was playing like old boots in the 


verandah just behind, I didn’t think anything of it 
After the cloth was drawn some fellows went into the 


Billiard-room, hut the Ju. Ig > ere talk¬ 

ing about some murder there had been, and I didn't 
like to leave my guest. Blue, too. had a guest-young 
Tompion of the Artillery; and they kept their seats 
Presently Blue, who had taken his tea, and was looking 
glary and red as he does (you know) on these occasions. 
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begau talking out loud across the table to mo and 


Pi Isom, and interrupting or contradicting, the Judge 
every word he spoke. 

Pilsom winked at me, and I not knowing what 
better to do, did ditto to Pilsom. This only made the 
fellow worse. ‘ These Civilians, by the Lord, think they 

never can be wrong, and so do their wives too, by_! 

But they’d better not try their larks with me, I can tell 
them,’ he muttered in an audible tone. The Judge' 
looked, at him: 'Meaning me, Blueskin ?’ he asked. 
‘ 1 say. Sir, that your wife cut me on her way down 
from the Uills, and I’d advise her not to trv it on 


again ; thats all. ‘ As for that,’ said the Judae, (try 
ing to be calm jut feeling, I suppose rather riled, and 
looking consequently a little white) ‘ whatever Mrs. do 
Murrer does may be taken as done by myself.’ 

‘ The deuce it may,’ Blue answered, losing all self- 
command ; ‘ then take that for yourself ; ’ and the in¬ 
stant he chucked one of our decanters —you know those 
that hold about a pint of Sherry—bang at the Judge’s 
head with all his strength. 

"Whether it was that the Judge bobbed, or that 
passion and liquor spoiled Blue’s aim, but the thing 
whizzed between us without damaging any one, but 
with such force that it smashed against the opposite 
wall. The stragglers round the table collected,' Tompion 
tried to hold Blue, and the Colonel himself sauntered 
down from his end of the Mess-room to see what had 
happened. 
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rse I had to explain—tlie Judge behaved 
admirably—but the immediate consequence was Blue 
was put under arrest and ordered to bis quarters. 
Next morning tlie Colonel put the thing to the Mess 
Committee, and they pur it to the whole of us ; and, 
with the single exception of that little beast Sooterkin, 
and Buttonsliank, to whom Blue owes a heap of money, 
we all voted for him to go. 

“Thus the matter stands at present. Blue talks big 
about his friend the duke, and says he’ll demand a 
Court martial; but wo all fancy he’ll think better of 
it, and send in liis papers. Insulting a guest, and with 
hardly any provocation too, is a tiling The Boughs, at 
all events, won’t stand. Your mare’s lameness has”... 
&c. 

A few days later Mr. Hathaway made his appearame 
at Mrs. de Murrer’s house in the Hills, where Gira 
Distaff was already installed ; and though ho was 
still as weak as a rat, I fancy there wore not a few 
fellows who would have been glad to have had half 
his complaint. It is my belief that these two charming 
women took turns to nurse him, one down t’other come 
on. And what with the air of the Hills, and wliat 
with the nursing, lie certainly soon picked up; and 
sooner or later made it up with his lady-love too * 
though I fancy tlie young woman was longer in coming 
round than if he had really been the one to blame 
and she had never listened to tales about her lover, 
which no lady ever should do. 




“ Of cou 
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i'lie exact manner of the peace-making cannot be 
known to the reader or to myself; but I have it from 
good authority that it was a work of time. It appears 
that Mr. H. was prepared to ride the high horse, and 
insist on how ill he had been treated ; whereas, so far 
from that, Miss declared that she had behaved very 
well. 


* But the fact is,” said Mrs. de Murrer, “ that each 
had to give way in the end. Gira had to own that she 
ought never to have believed stories against her accept¬ 
ed protector and next door to her husband, without 
better evidence than the gossip of Mrs. Grundy; and 
that her having refused Mr. Blueskin was but a poor 
atonement after all (though the best in her power) for 
having put herself in a position to receive from him an 
oiler of marriage while still under engagement to another. 

“ As for him, he had to give way too.” 

“ How do you mean ?” I asked, curious to know how 
far a woman's pride of sex could carry her. “ Do you 
mean that he was to make an apology for being shot 
in the back ?” 

“Not for that, but for what went before and for what 
came after,” said the lady. “ You haven't had so much 
to do with Indian girls as I have. They come from 
home 30 very young, and make engagements so very 
rashly, that they often find themselves in positions 
wbeie a head of sixty might fail. You see there are so 
few ladies in India, and those there are generally 
so young, and are naturally made so much of by the 
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orld ; covered with attention by the gentlemen, and 
taught by their seniors of their own sox to thoroughly 
appreciate their power. Why, there is almost as much 
difference between the position of a girl here and at 
home, as between Cinderella at the Ball and Cinderella 
in the Dusthole.” 

‘‘ Well,” said I, " that may be true But then there 
is surely the less reason for girls out here to get into 
false positions. A girl at home has to run risks to gain 
a husband, whore she has so many competitors, and 
where the prizes are so few (comparatively.) Here, 
where almost every man is, relatively speaking, a good 
match, and where there is so little to dread from the 
efforts of rivals, one would think a girl had only to go 
straight, and win she must.” 

“ Yes, if she were a horse. But recollect her youth 
and inexperience : recollect also her ignorance—ah ! 
and her innocence too. Take my word for it, who have 
seen now (including Gira) four girls married from my 
own house, you gentlemen do not give us credit, for 
being as good as we are. A woman comes to greater 
grief than a man when she falls ; and for this simple 
reason, tliat she falls from a greater height” 

I)o U- reader, with that word let us part. You would 
not care to know any thing more about my little slorv 
wlbeh has only been related to enable vou to see some’ 
of my characters at. work, instead of taking them en¬ 
tirely from my description. But I have reasons for 
hoping that Mr. and Mrs. Hathaway lived happily ever 
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afterwards; that the murderous Sowar escaped by a 
timely flight; that the native lady got away from Blue 
Beard’s castle ; and that no steps were ever taken to pro¬ 
vide evidence against Shaitan. Doubtless he will live to 

be one whom Taper Tafia will present to the Viceroy, 
whenever he becomes Lieutenant-Governor, as one of 
those “in-whose persons the antiquity of the past is 
associated with the prosperity of the present, and who 
so worthily contribute to the splendour and stability 

of this great Empire/ 

And so I bid you heartily Farewell: 
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III. 

LUCIFER; 


OR, 

THE OXONIAN IN ASIA. 


Ocr. Quo diable allait il faire dans cette gall^re ? 
Sgan. Une mdchante destinde conduit quelquefois 
les gens. 


Moliere, 


• • 








These are the sayings and doings of Herman Aster; 
doings ot no conceivable importance, sayings perhaps 
not worth much more. Yet was his situation so un¬ 
usual that they may throw some cross-lights on pro¬ 
blems of our day. 

He was a well-born and well nurtured man, who r 

after a successful career at the University, came out_ 

a fellow of his College—among the earlier batches of 
those who shed such a lustre on the dawn of the New 
Indian Civil Service. I don't think he was what is 
called " a clever man,” although of this I may not be a 
good judge. But the remarkable tiling about him 
seemed to be the equilibrium of his faculties and the 
^ide scope of his thirst for knowledge. He was neither 
an expert mathematician nor a profound critical classic ; 
yet he was well acquainted with the true principles of 
most of the Cosmic sciences, and versed in out-of-the- 
way Greek and Latin writers that are not much studied 
in our schools. As to his temper >igain, the same thing 
was clear; an engaging moderation that examined 
everything, enjoyed everything, and condemned nothing 
that he did not believe himself to understand.’ 

In the shape of his head and face he greatly resem¬ 
bled the portraits of Melancthon, the Reformer; and 
the subjoined extract from some lines of his on that 
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amiable though ineffectual person sufficiently expresses 


himself 


u A sage’3 brow, .an infant’s smile, 

A heart to lore without return, 

An eye to see what others spurn*, 

A nature free from fear or guile.” 

He is gone ! Weary with the march of life, he lay 
down by the road-side—if I may borrow the American 
poet’s touching figure—and there is no moral to be * 
drawn from his short share in our johrney. He died 
without pain, struck down by the heat in the discharge 
of duty. I wanted to put over his tomb some lines of 
his own (imitated from de Maistre) :— 

” Here lie 3 a mortal whose mind 
Was always bewildered with wonder : 

He questioned the ways of the wind, 

And the reasons of Jupiter’s thunder.” 


The Chaplain, however, would hear of nothing of the 
sort. If we wanted a text he would refer us to Psalms 
XIV., 1. To this Reverend Gentleman honest doubt 
was not worth one of the creeds (let alone all three). 
And besides he had suffered from Asters javelins, and 
had replied by injuries so deep that even when dead 
his former antagonist could never be forgiven. So, by 
way of compromise, and for that peace which the dead 
had loved when living, it was agreed that nothing- 
should mark his grave but Lis name and the dates of 
his birth and death, 






Among my friend’s papers I find the following 
characteristic sketch of a work which he never under¬ 
took :—“ Would it be possible to write a novel, il¬ 
lustrative of Indian life, in which a man of idea 
should be represented as toiling to get free scope 
for his mind in the practical element of Anglo- 
Saxondom ? I will assume India to be the Empire 
of the middle classes; and I will admit the value of 
those virtues, based rather on tradition than on culture, 
and seeking ever an immediate application, to which 
its growth is probably due. But I should also wish to 
shew Wisdom crying in the cantonments and no man 
regarding her ; a preference for thought as the pre¬ 
cursor of action, for sympathy rather than repression, 
and for helping the natives to civilize themselves by 
developing their own better tendencies in place of 
forcing upon them the systems of manners and of 
conduct which have grown up under such different 
conditions amongst ourselves. Need I add that I 
would make my pioneer perish by the roadside, with 
most of the jungle still uncleared before him, leaving 
to the intelligent reader to determine whether the 
pioneer or the army had derived any benefit either 
from his labors or from his example ? My title should 
be 1 Cui Bono ; or the Moral of Meddling/ Or, stay. 
Yes I have it, ' Lucifer (nothing more). Not that T 
would be rash enough to undertake the rehabilitation 
of Satan, though in the present state of feeling he 
will soon be the only subject left for such treatment, 
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bat I really do think that—Maniclieism apart—there 
is fair consensus of the ages to the fact that those who 
try to impart to 'men a desire for light are apt to be 
regarded as public enemies and rebels against the 
Divine administration. Horace certainly goes very far 
when lie treats our wanting to go to Heaven as a proof 
of stupid impudence; but he only acts like a true 
poet in describing the universal instinct of reprobation 
against 

The daring race of Japhet 

By evil fraud that brought down fire to man. 

What is the punishment of Prometheus but a re¬ 
petition of the earlier idea of the Fall : of the serpent 
who taught the first human pair the knowledge of good 
and evil ? And is there any irreverence in drawing a 
certain comparison between the death of Socrates and 
the fit ill greater incident of that Passover at Jerusalem, 
when the multitude, who had a few days earlier strewn 
branches in the way, cried, "Crucify Him/at the in¬ 
stance of their priest ?” 

Such was Mr. Aster’s scheme, in which I, for one, 
am bold to say that ho would never have succeeded. 
Very few people care for a novel of thought; and those 
who do, prefer a novel in which their own thought is 
reflected. The few who would have read his tale 
would have done as most of those did who beard his 
conversation, viz ., put him down for an atheist. I need 
hardly say that he was nothing of the sort, or I would 
never have undertaken to lay his remains before the 
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public. But be was too straightforward in liis attacks 
on conventional prejudice ; too fond of gibing at those 
who followed the beaten path, when lie ought to have 
devoted all his energies to shewing them a more ex¬ 
cellent way. The iconoclast should follow 7 the prophet, 
—instead of which prophets always prefer to begin by 
image-breaking. There is this good in most old opi¬ 
nions, that they have stood the test of time, and do to 
go on with. A man must be a fool who would pull 
his own house about his ears before he had built one 
sounder or more commodious. If he goes further and 
does this to his neighbours, he must take his chance of 
being punished. 

I have, however, retained his singular title and 
applied it to his own writings, with this elucidation, 
which I hope, will be satisfactory to those who might 
at first be disposed to be shocked. And so, reader, 
take these papers, with my Envoi cordial— J. S. 


u 






CHAPTER L 


NEW ACQUAINTANCE, 

January 1st , IS —. 

I begin the New Year at a new station, the Govern¬ 
ment having had one of its annual games at Chess 
with its officials, in which the pawns are moved more 
than any of the other men. 

I have been out calling to-day; and the season be¬ 
ing one of holidays, officemen were at home. I found 
the Judges house a picture of a tidy and prosperous 
Bachelor’s Bungalow, whose owner, having been in 
India for a quarter of a century, has yet preserved his 
European culture. A nice little garden flowered in 
front, with a sun-dial, and that close verdant turf of 
couch-grass which in this country is complete proof of 
skill, outlay, and attention in horticultural matters. 
Over the portico trailed a honey-suckle, two kinds of 
Bignonia formed green arches all aglow with triumphal 
flower-illuminations ; the Bougainvillia spread its cups 
of mellow mauve over a wide espalier, and blight little 
birds gleaned round like blossoms on the wing. Ap¬ 
proaching the front-door I found nothing in the veran¬ 
dah but a large cocoa-fibre door-mat ; and, within, a 
neat hall with horns arid sporting pictures, where the 
gnr peons in white clothing and scarlet badge-belts, 
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rose and saluted courteously. One of them took in my 
card, and quickly re-appeared, followed by a florid, 
portly man, with white hair and whiskers, a keen 
brown eye under dark eyebrows, regular features, but 
complexion almost as dark as that of his old Chuppras- 
sees—companions, as I imagine, of many a burning 
day in the wood and among the striped cats that prey 
on bovine and human mice, mauy of whose skins 
carpeted the vestibule. With a cheery smile, Mr. 
Gigman for that is our learned friend’s name—led me 


into his pleasant though rather obscure dining-room, 
aud out into the western apartment, fitted as a draw¬ 
ing-room, where the presence of woman seemed not 
altogether unknown. It had French windows, draped 
with rose and muslin, opening on a raised and deeply- 
shaded verandah which descended by a broad flight of 
steps to a lawn, at the end of which again was the 
small stream that flows through the station and the 
native town. The pale-tinted walla wore warmed by 
several nice water-colour drawings, and by a stencilled 
pattern round the door-ways ami cornices. Albums 
were ou the round table, mixed with Fortnightly Rc- 
vieivs, and " Coicnso on the Pentateuch ” 


My host informed me that he kept up his Greek and 
was learning Hebrew that he might enjoy Coleuso. 
Tastes differ; I can see nothing less enjoyable, except¬ 
ing perhaps a nice keg of nitroglycerine. He fells me 
that I shall find the place very dull, but supposes that 
I shall like having so much time to myself •• after 
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“youth of study” I am to dine with him “quietly ,F 
to-morrow; and, when I see Colonel Black, to say 
nothing about Colenso. “You see, Mr. Aster, these 
old-world people misconstrue our love of truth so ! ” 

From the house of this cautious esprit fort I drove 
to the house of the next great man in ray own line,— 
the-Collector. He has but lately returned from fur¬ 
lough, bringing out a rich and rather vulgar-looking 
wife, older than himself, with a faded face, a large 
ebony cross, and other symptoms of advanced An¬ 
glicanism. The house looks new, and smells of paint and 
plaster. It has a Gothic portico, lately added to a 
Doric architrave ; stained glass in some of the windows, 
and the reception-room carpeted with a drugget of the 
primitive colours. The furniture is mediaeval and 
uncomfortable, with a polish on it that looks—and I 
believe is—somewhat sticky. For my own part I 
shrank from trusting it, and took a chintz-covered chair 
that seemed safe. 

The Chaplain was calling—a lean man with a shaven 
face, short-cropped hair, and a receding forehead, that 
looked high from baldness. After the first formalities 
were over, the conversation resumed its channel, which 
w T as one for the introduction of a warmer and more 
symbolical ritual iuto the service of our Station 
Church; the measure appeared to be on the eve of 
success, but for the opposition of the officer command¬ 
ing the station. This was Colonel Dominick Black, 
who, as Chief Military authority, had some kind of 
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veto, which he seemed unlikely to waive. Mrs. Missal, 
who wore a very unbecoming grey stuff dress, piously 
mortified the flesh (of others), and further disfigured 
herself, by keeping a pair of blue spectacles over her 
poor red nose, and was very hard upon the Colonel, 
and upon the Judge, by whom she seemed to think he 
was abetted. “ Don’t tell me ; I believe Mr. Gig man 
is a Latitudinarian at heart,—a Sabellian for all we 
know,” 

I gladly left her to discuss the theology of her neigh¬ 
bours with her clerical visitor, while I obeyed the in¬ 
vitation of my future Chief to have a few words with 
him in his study. Here we find ourselves environed 
by law-books aud maps ; and engaging in a long and 
animated dialogue upon pergunnahs, zemindaries, 
official routine, and statistics of the district. I un¬ 
derstand little, and reply less; but it is clear that 
the said district was going to the very mischief 
until it was taken charge of by Samuel Mi sal; and 
that " there is still much—very much—to be done 
to complete the cleausing of the Augean stable left by 
my predecessor.” I bow, fee ling that tiro official refer¬ 
red to had no doubt said as much of his predecessor' 
and that it was in all probability Mr. M.’s destiny to 
have the like said of him when his turn came at no 
very distant th : “ My Joint, Mr, Tottenham,” added 

the Collector, “ is, T regret to say, a sporting character : 
and as for the Judge—on whom you have no doubt 
coded he is a mere c lildtunte, content to he an un~ 








table servant.’ Alas, Mr. Missal, how many of us- 
are better! thought, I but said nothing. I was to begin 
by slow degrees, taking charge for the present (only) of 
(he treasury and one pergunivah, with all the current 
and miscellaneous work at Head-Quarters, as the other 
officers were going into camp: and this, with preparing 
for my examination, would perhaps occupy my time. I 
heard and wondered what the man meant, for I had 
passed three years since. I also thought of the leisure 
promised me by the Judge; and what he could have 
been thinking of, T wondered also. After my examina¬ 
tion it might be as well if I took up the Secretaryship 
to the District Exhibition Committee, the Female 
Education, the Vaccination, and the expected arrival of 
the Deputy Panjandrum-General, who was coming next 
winter, and was to have a reception worthy of the occa¬ 
sion, of the District, and of its Collector. This, with the 
conservancy and sanitation of villages, and inspecting 
and examining the village-schools, would furnish me 
with employment. Well, I thought it might, certainly. 

“ The Natives were backward, Sir, backward, in all 
thingsthe negligence of the late man had allowed 
the District Schools in particular to fall into the hands 
partly of an Infidel Inspector, partly into those of— 
even worse—a Dissenting Missionary ! But there was 
now a brighter day dawning: already the Schismatic 
Mission had been removed ; the attendance at the High 
School of the Town had, it was true, fallen off; but at 
Fast the pupils who remained were free from moral 
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blight; and there was a prospect of the Inspector goin<v 
to Europe on medical certificate, his health having 

. O 

given way under his restless and interfering habits, in 
which case Mr. Missal hoped to get the reversion of his 
post for a most intelligent Native, who would be De¬ 
puty Inspector under himself. 

Struck, if not edified, by this view of labour in the 
cause of civilization, I took leave of my Gamaliel, and 

proceeded to call on Mr. Tottenham, the Joint_a 

gentlemanly young Irishman, apparently much absorbed 
in Veterinary studies and the Turf Guide. 

I then turned to the Gentiles, Colonel Black—who 
^ 11 out one! the Mess of the Regiment QIccu-Quarters 
Wing, H. M.’s 1st Roughs) where I left a card “for 
Colonel Fugleman and Officers.” And so home—what 
a home ! But, after ali, a room in a Dak Bungalow is 
but a concrete presentment of the terms on which we 
ud live in this horrid country. Only I have sworn not 
to giumble, and I will do my best to keep my vow. 
Having burnt my ships, like bold Cortez, I must con- 
cjii'ji my Mexico, or or what ? Well said the great hut 
egoistic Corsican :—“ II ny a pas d’hornme nCcsssaive!’ 

Meanwhile, I may say that I don’t like what I seo of 
these folks. Missal is selfish and home; witness his 
nut knowing that I lmd passed the final examination, 
and been gazetted for full powers, when he must have 
been informed of it, at all events, by the Commissioner 
when I was posted. In all the years of my Indian 
wanderings I have not seen many types of the old 
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Civilians, and those that I have, I have often liked, 
finding them genial fellows, quite half soldiers, and 
apparently possessed of great influence with the natives. 
But this High Church prig, with his schools, and what 
not, almost reminds one of the flannel-waistcoats and * 
moral pocket handkerchiefs of Pickwick; and I should 
not wonder if he had an improved form of hand-gin for 
cotton in one corner of his room, and a model for a new 
kind of cooking-stove for unleavened bread in the other. 
The pleasant pococurantism of the Judge is better than 
that; for the ancient habits of races who were civilized 
v/hen our fathers were a backward kind of Ojibbeway 
must needs respnt rough handling, and be least trouble¬ 
some when least disturbed. And what must the natives 
think of the zeal of their new Collector, when they find 
him rejoicing over, if not causing, the abandonment of 
the educational field by the good Missionaries, who, at 
tiny rate, had an understanding of their ways, and pro¬ 
bably schools where, with mutual compromises, real 
good vras effected ? 

The English Mail is in. A letter—from my Tailor. 
Bring the grilled chicken, and let me have a pipe, and go 
to bed. Woe is me that I am constrained to dwell with 
Mesech, and to have my habitation among the tents of 
of Kedar ! It is not alcne the solitude of the body. 
When Southey was seventeen be was offered a writer- 
ship, and refused it; saying, that a man who thought 
must be alone in such a country. And so it is. The 
apathy—not to say antipathy—of the people, and the 
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rivolous labour of one’s European associates who do 
not see this, combine to produce on one’s mind the 
effect of being in an exhausted receiver. 

In the Anglo-Catholic Collector, in the Deistical 
Judge, in the natives around me, the cook who refrains 


from putting poison into my food, the bearer who will 
do nothing against the laws of his caste, even though 
sure never to be found out, we seem to have a certain 


attempt to do right from motives which have apparent¬ 
ly nothing in common. Is it so in reality ? or has each 
really au instinctive sense of some obligation towards 
the Unseen,—an admission of that primal contract 
with the Creator, which Spinoza denies ? 

It seems to me that even if we were to ignore—as 
I fancy Gigrnan does—the reality of any written law, 
or of any distinctly recorded covenant between man 
and his Maker, we should be still by no means without 
evidence of there being a positive moral standard, or 
left to judge things merely by their immediate con¬ 


sequences. 

I assume, of course, that the Universe emanates 
from a sentient Will: without that the whole enquiry 
falls to the ground. But if it does so, and that Will—or 
eternal Being—lias imparted any of Its freedom to 
any of Its creatures, then it must be the duty of these 
creatures to try to fulfil the object of their creation • 
in other words to make constant and cheerful effort to 
forward the purpose of the scheme. And if we find 
that such discharge of duty can be taken in a strict 
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forensic sense, as implying that which we can be at li¬ 
berty to neglect only on condition of undergoing certain 
penalties; if we find that whoever exercises his free 
will by mot walking in the path traced by the apparent 
design, is sure either to be caught up by the claws of 
the machinery and torn in pieces, or else to wander 
into sloughs of bestiality, where his freedom vanishes 
and a lower nature is endued : surely in that case the 
fact that there are such deterrent incidents attached to 
the latter course shows that what we assumed to be a 
law, possesses sanction—one of law’s essential charac¬ 
teristics. 

Now, where everything concurs, the d priori assump¬ 
tion of law-giver being supported by the presence of 
positive sanction, I do not believe—let Spinoza say 
what he will —that the non-existence of a contract can 
be maintained—not necessarily a contract made direct¬ 
ly between the Creator and each individual man, but 
one involved in the whole conditions of intelligent 
life. And therefore, and so far as this is felt, it must bo 
the best wisdom of each creature so to act as if he 
were personally a contracting party, bound, if not by 
the acts of Adam, yet by his own acceptance of the 
gifts of God. 

Ibis, then, is what appears to be the common main¬ 
spring of conduct in all who conduct themselves 
aright, and forms the touch that makes all good men 
kinsmen. I may be twaddling; I know that many 
adopt the French Editor's idea that “La question do 
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D ieic rtuxnque cPactuality; i} but there must be some 
reason for obeying the Bible : and still more, some 
motive higher thau fear either of God or of man,, for 
right-doing on the part of those who don’t. 

For this, the Bible, however it may be obeyed, does 
not contain the whole Duty of Man as now understood. 
Why, for example, da Christians enrol themselves as 
special constables; and why, on the other hand, da 
they neglect the command to turn- their cheeks- to the 
smiters ? I should be sorry to give Samuel Missal a 
a box on the ear, or even the liev. B. Cope, for all his 
meek looks. So that even here there must be a 
motive, not only for obeying the written word, but for, 
doing things not there enjoined, and even omitting 
to do some things that are so. 

A large envelope comes, just as I am-turning in— 
from the Roughs—containing an invitation to consider 
myself an Honorary Member of the Mess, and a note 
from old Jack Smith, who was in the same house 
with me at Rugby, and is now, it appears, Adjutant 
of the Regiment. I am to send my things at once to 
his bungalow, and, if I like him well enough, to live 
with him, Oddi just as I was- regretting my lone¬ 
liness; perhaps I am to find the soldiers better than* 
my own cloth. As the natives say Delcha chahiyc _ 

Let us see P 

[Note by the Editor. — I recollect recommending poor 
Aster to my brother-officers, aud we were all proud of him 
as a companion in spite of his not being a sportsman, an ! 
his other odd ways.— J* 8.] 
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SETTLING DOWN. 

January 10th. 

I AM comfortably installed in Jack Smith’s bun¬ 
galow, and look back on my lonely New Year’s Day as 
if it bad been a year ago. To be sure it does not re¬ 
alize the ideas of life in the East that are formed in 
England; two bare white-washed rooms ; with a floor 
to match, and druggets in the middle; the whole furnish¬ 
ed for about twenty pounds : this hardly deserves the 
name of "Oriental luxury." But at this time of the 
year the climate is really very fine, and with books 
about one and a fairly managed Mess to dine at, the 
hours not 3pent at office go by very pleasantly. Jack 
is just the same good fellow that he was at Rugby : fat, 
lazy, short of sight, and simple of mind* As I see 
him over his regimental papers I recollect as if it were 
only yesterday, how often I have seen him, Gradus on 
knee, straining at his *' Vulgus/’ till from sheer compas¬ 
sion I have had to weld the stubborn togs into longs 
and shorts, and perhaps, after all, let slip a false quanti¬ 
ty which did him more harm than good next morning ! 
The other fellows are well enough, a little too prone to 
s pend money (o r incur debt) on mistaken hospitality 

win ~J°8 UOt « M littio «nark~ ol 
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ciiui to loaf about each other’s quarters day and ni^ht * 
but all fond of my worthy chum, and accepting 5 his* 
quotations from The Saturday Review as oracles of 
wisdom. 


I have made the acquaintance of a rather nice fami- 
ly,—Colonel Black and his sister and niece. These 
ladies are both widows, a class of people whom I don’t 
usually care for much more than did Tony Weller; but 
Mrs. Chandler h a comfortable commonplace woman 
who has neither snares nor prickles ; and her daughter 
* s ! ' u s pite of a too constant sadness—very nice. The 
elder lady seems greatly to admire the Judge, who, for 
his part, seems more disposed to appreciate the daugh¬ 
ter; but he is so shy among ladies that she does not 
seem to have found him out; and it is scarcely pro¬ 
bable that I should be sharper in such a matter than 
herself. I have not seen much of « Stella ” as everv 
one calls her; but what I have seen interests me 

This morning we have been there to early break¬ 
fast,-a great abomination which is rather la hionablc 
here, but at which ladies don’t generally show to much 
advantage. I don’t know how married men like seeim 
their wives en deshabille, perhaps they don’t 0 
perhaps they get used to it; but as a baclielov I own 
I prefer to sec them with their Lair got up and , 

general air of being "groomed” as Tottenham our 
Joint, calls it. 

These two, however, I am bound to say, always look 
charming ; and we have passed a pleasant morning with. 
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them. I will note down what I can recollect of the 
conversation, (omitting personal ities, as I always tiy to 
do in these pages). 1 know that people always pretend 
that their Diaries are only for their own eye ; but I 
also believe that grievous scandals are occasionally pro¬ 
pagated by these imitators of the ingenious Mr. Pepys. 
That gossiping statesman, it is true, left his Journal in 
cypher : but surely he must have known that the key 
to the cypher ouigJit be ultimately discovered ; and that 
the simplest way of preventing his records from being 
read would be to destory them. I may or may not burn 
these before 1 die, but as I admit that there is a doubt 
upon tho subject, the only honest procedure will be not 
to enter any tiling which might make mischief if it fell 
under other eyes than my own. To proceed. 

Shortly after we had taken our seats and been served 
with coffee some one said :— 

a To-morrow is Sunday.” “ Will be Sunday, D. V.,” 
said the Colonel, a choleric veteran, precise in grammar 
as in doctrine; “ it is astonishing to me,” he continued 
with his eyes shut, “ how people can unite so much pro¬ 
fanity and so much bad grammar in what they say.” 

“ I wonder, Dominick dear,” observed his sister, 
“ why you make so much fuss about a trifle.” 

“ My dear Madam,” said the Judge, "it is Black’s 
habit of seeing oilier folks’ blunders that has got him 
on so well in the service.” 

* Ah !” replied the widow, “ lout who knows whether 
to morrow will be Sunday after all T having made 
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which peace-offering the good lady stirred her tea, 
drew down her upper lip, and looked up at the ceiling 
with a sigh. “ Good gracious Martha, what do you 
mean ? asked the Colonel, briskly rejecting the prof¬ 
fered olive branch. 

“ Dear !” said the lady, “ how you startle one. I only 
meant that, on second thoughts, I agree with you.” 

“ Why, you surely don’t suppose I thought it was 
going to be Friday, did you ? By Heavens ! Martha...” 

“ You need not swear before ladies, Black,” said the 
Judge, “ neither need you pretend to be more stupid 
than you are. Don’t you know that your favourite 
prophet, Dr. Going, who gives tips about Armageddon 
and the Pale Horse, has set this down as .the last year 

of the world ? Perhaps to-day is the Day of Judg- 
ment.” 

, T,ien >” observ ed I, drifting into the Judge’s humour 
it must begin soon, for the sun has been up two 
mmrs; and then you know at Valparaiso he is just 
setting. But perhaps the Antipodes will have a day 
all to themselves ? ” 

Smith looked frightened, and, by way of giving 
the talk an adroit turn, observed : «For my p u t 
since to-morrow will be Sunday, I shall go to Church- 
Parade, arid hear the Colonel read.” 

“Shall you?” asked Mrs. Chandler thoughtfully, for 
she took an interest in all male souls, “ I only” wish 
dear Mr. Baptist were here, and we could go to the 
Mission Chapel ?” e 
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Why, what's become of friend Cope ? asked the 


Judge. 

“ Oh, Mr. Gigman ” replied the widow, “ how little 
you know or care about spiritual things ! Did you not 
know that he had been taken very ill on Wednesday 
night from keeping, with too great strictness, the vigil 
of St. Olens and St. Ossifer ?” 

“Better do anything than indulge such nonsense;' 
said the Colonel, “ there is nothing practical about 
Cope,—a man who gives you candles, chants, and 

chasubles instead of faith, hope, and charity” 

* * * * * * 


As we rode home Smith confided to me that Stella 
(who had sat at the tea-tray, helpful but silent, all the 
morning,) was suspected of Ritualistic tastes, but that 
old Black was a regular Bashaw in his own house, and 
every one afraid of crossing him; adding that it was 
a droll thing to see a man who was, by way of being 
ultra-religious, not averse to making himself occasional¬ 
ly both selfish and disagreeable. 

“ It depends,” I said, “ upon what are his ideas of 
religion. Some people have none at all, (at least none 
of their own, none but only other people's,) and a few 
have ideas of their own that are quite wrong. If, like 
our gallant friend's, they are strong ones, it is natural 
they should seek to impress themselves on the minds 
of others.” 

“ I don't perhaps understand/' answered my com¬ 
panion, " what it is you mean by f ideas / but I should 
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have said that Black was a religious man,—a very 


religious man indeed.” 


“ So I hope he is,” said I, but you must remember 
the old saying ' corruptio optimi pessima /—the better 
a thing, the faster it spoils. Religion is a Latin word, 
and its origin is not very clear, but it seems to have 
had an original connection with the fear of the infernal 
powers which it has even yet hardly got rid of. Such 
a leaven would taint the purest system.” 

“ What is it called in the Scriptures V 

"Well, St. James uses a Greek word of a similar 
nature, but then he adds an explanation which to 
Christians should have given the whole conception its 
ti ue character. * If any seem to be threskos among 
you, not bridling his tongue but deceiving his own 
heart, of such an one vain is the ihresJccia.’ He puts 
religion apart, you see, from all taint of superstition or 
of ceremony : it is no longer the evil-doer of Lucretius, 
but a quality known by self-control and beneficence. 
His Brother and Lord did the same. ‘By their fruits 
shall ye know them.” 


<f \ ou seem to lay stress upon more than mere ideas • 
you want practice also.” 


" Certomiy, I aur not for that sort of culture taught 
ty Goethe and his followers, which regards idea, 
valuable for themselves alone.” 

“ Like novel-writers who call up our best feelings to 
be spent upon imaginary objects.” 


Y 
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tal view of impressions that wear out by repetition, and 
those which grow stronger. It is the application that 
makes the difference,” 

“ But a great many people are very practical without 
seeming to know right ideas from wrong.” 

“Yes, and that is the great peculiarity of English 
Society. In most civilised countries there is a slu rp 
line,—ihe small body of the Idea-worshippers on one 
side, the camp of the Idolaters on the other, and a 
gorge between; the Philistines wasting the land, and 
the chosen people without weapons. Or, perhaps, the 
quiet bourgeoisie troops along after its bell-wethers, 
with the dogs barking around them. 

“But in England" it is the children of light who most¬ 
ly lead the way upon the paths of darkness ; you find 
the dogs, nay the very wolves, only disguised sheep; 
book full of latent power supporting beliefs that have 
lost all real foundation, or sceptical priests preaching 
orthodoxy to an indifferent congregation ; the prophets 
prophesying false things, and the people loving to have 
it so.” 

“ Well,” said my patient hearer, “ you don’t make 
much of a case for your native laud : does India please 
you better ? ” 

“India! No: it is simply a quarter of a century 
behind the mother-country,—I mean as regards the 
English settlers. Anglo-Indian Society has hardly yot 
awoke from the trance of those days when Whiggism 
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was considered a final cause, and a ten-pound-house- 
holder Parliament the New Jerusalem* The trumpets 
of our time have hardly yet sent their sound into this 
neat necropolis of whited sepulchres; nor the diy 
bones begun to-stir under the influence of criticism and 
democracy, and the craving for absolute truth which 
are setting the mountains in motion away westward.” 

“ That was a startler you gave them about—about 
^ aJp&raiso-,” Smith said, as if he was getting tired of 
the subject. 

f ‘ Yes,” said I, “ I do like to hoist my flag at once.” 

f It would bo better for you if you did’nt. I can 
fancy the comments that followed our departure. 

Queer fellow, the new Wallah/ says the Judge; ‘A 
dariug blasphemer,’ says Black. ‘ I fear bis heart is 
unregenerate*, says the Widow Chandler. f Gentleman- 
l.Y>' says Stella, looking down. * For a Wallah,’ adds 
tbe Judge. Ah! Mr. Gigtnan,’ remark., the widow, 
(who always takes up whatever the Judge «ays) *you 
Hailey bury gentlemen can never forgive the new men 
for being cleverer and better-taught than yourselves V 
‘He may be all that.,’ replies the Judge, ‘but he should 
keep it to- himself. Does ho want us to have ideas V 
‘ What an idea!’ says the widow.” 

This imaginary conversation of Jack's—who does not 
usually indulge in flights of fancy-brought us home 
very pleasantly, and gave me food for thought. I atn 
afraid I am going on in a way which leads"people to 
think me a prig. Heaven know.-, that it is not my 










danger. I despise no one, and as for the people I 
have just left, I believe that every one of them is 
greatly my superior —in this one thing at least, that 
they all have convictions and believe in something — 
even the Judge, who has deposed Moses and put Colen- 
so in his seat. For myself, I am conscious that I can 
but appropriate the sad epitaph made on himself by 
Xavier de Maistre,—the author of that little master¬ 
piece of Cabinet-painting, the “ Voyage autour de ma 
Chambre” : — 

C’y git, sous cette pierre grise 
Xavier, qui de tout s’^tonnait; 

Demandant d’oii venait la brise, 

Et pourquoi Jupiter tonnait. 







CHAPTER III. 


A DINNER PARTY. 

1st March . 

Dinner at the Judge’s last night: he called it ‘ quiet/ 
I thought it as near perfection as the circumstances 
allowed. I am convinced no one should give a dinner 
oi. this kind who has less than a thousand rupees 
monthly to spend. In the first place a professed cook— 
sa y a Mugh from Chittagong —costs, I suppose, nearly 
Rs. 100 a month; and then the wine and truffles im¬ 
ported direct from France involve capital to begin with. 
'I’he soup was made of fresh gram-fed beef; the Wen- 
ham Lake ice must have cost a shilling a pound, and 
was not stinted ; the wall-lights glistened with lustres 
' lid wax-candles. Oi course you can give a fellow a gril¬ 
led fowl and a bottle of beer by the light of a Kerosene 
lamp ; but ibis is not what I understand by ‘ a dinner.’ 

■I'he guests—according to the good old rule of ‘ Graces 
ov Muses’—were few. Jack Smith, myself, Colonel 
Biack, his sister, Mrs. Chandler, and her daughter, the 
pietty widow. These ladies have been for some time 
on a visit to the Colonel, and arc a great addition to 
our station society. They Were nicely dressed last 
night, the mother in silver grey, the daughter in black 
'ilk, both dresses cut high, and apparently made in 
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Paris. The talk good, not too personal, yet not toe 
much conrined to Shakspeare and the musical glasses. 


My chum, Smith, remarked that "he thought we 
were all very jolly.” 

“ Glad to hear it,” said our host. “ For my part I 
believe enjoyment is the object of life ” 

“ Well, then” I said, “we are all just now fulfilling, 
the end for which we were made.” 

Surely, ’ said Mrs. Chandler, ,f that is but a low and 
limited view of man’s position in this mysterious 
universe.” 

^ ell, said I, coming to my friend’s assistance, “ the- 
meaning of a mystery is not to be got at always by 

Why should not Smith look for this upon 
the surface V 

“ Because, Sir ” interposed the Colonel angrily, " he 
looks in the wrong direction. Guided by Revelation, 
we find that man is born to sorrow, and that the flesh 
is to be subdued.” Here the gallant speaker helped 
himself to a salmi of wild duck, and the Abdar filled 
iiis champagne-glass. The Judge, as in duty bound,, 
summed up. 

Jhe union of enjoyment with duty; there lies the 
leal problem. Others have rights, or we should have 
no d&tjUjg; and if others, then why not ourselves ? 
Robespierre” (sensation among the ladies) “putsit well i 

111 the 2nd article of his Constitution, * The liberty of 
the citizen ends where the liberty of the next citizen 
begins/ And this is the true moral of the parable 
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in answer to the question ‘Who is my neighbour? 
The Good Samaritan was praised, not because he went 
district-visiting in Jerusalem, but because he recogniz¬ 
ed the claim of the sufferer whom his skirt brushed as 
he went about his own business. ,, 

The ladies looked as if they thought the Judge was 
condemning district-visiting. 

“ Charity begins at home,” he went on, “ but need 
not end there. Duty is an expansible circle, like that 
made by a stone thrown into a pond. Is there any¬ 
thing ungrammatical in saying that ‘ the man who is 
nearest to me is my neighbour ? ’ * 9 

“ So that the gospel,” I said, “ is really Utilitarianism 
bounded by proximity.” 

“ If you like to say so,” said the Judge, (whom I 
knew 7 to be an esprit fort of the old Voltairian School 
with his independence tempered by a fear of society.) 

But the generation that produced Robespierre w r as a 
more practical one than ours.” 

“How do you make that out?” enquired that 
choleric Defender of the Faith, Colonel Black. “Do 
you mean to say, Gigman, that it was equal to the 
generation that followed; that it was not reserved to 
the so-called Clapham school, for instance, to regenerate 
both opinion and conduct! Look at the revival of pure, 
doctrine under Mr. Simeon, and the emancipation of 
the slaves begun by Wilberfurce 1” 

“The Revival of Doctrine,” said the dudge quickly, 
u which has led to the brothers Newman, whose opposite 
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7 tGnes are destroying the Church ; and emancipation 
which has led to the present dead lock in the cotton- 
producing regions of the United States * and is com- 
promising self government. 

“ I believe” said I, « that the last century was a pe- 
nod of less coldness than it is usual to suppose. It is 
doubtful whether England is as great now as she was 
riimti eoige II. T do not mean only in war; though 
'° J ai "birds who conquered at Dettingen and fell on 
’ on enoy seemed to do their work, without either the 

1 r a * W01 ' Id ° r ° f the next being held out to 
bem, as well as any Christian hero with Paradise 

n one eye and a Victoria Cross in the other. But 
look at the leadmg minds: take Chatham and Olive • 
Wolfe and Burke, Cowper, Reynolds, Johnson : nay 

wlsley°” gl ° n * y ° U WiU ' and takc Whitfield and 

All carnal, sighed the widow. 

*d£\ W V? a “ d WhMeM r !,sked «» Judge. 

to ,, e :rr, ste]ia ^ xt «• 

from her ’ T ] h<3ar 80 false a note 

some .. : 1 bavo le!t w ben Grid has sung flat in 

some trying part of Semiramide. 

that W Z'ZlT. W ii WeI ? were «* «• ®»ly good men 
revival ” J ° ?, ° X “' ch P r0llu <w' before the so-called 

gcntlc 't 8 , ** - «- 

10 me - ; - “ Snrc| j 




T tis ccnyor«»tion oco.irred some years sgo.-J. s. 
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Ison, me autuor ot sacra rrivata, wno went to 
prison rather than administer the Eucharist to a power¬ 
ful but unrepentant sinner, was not carnal ? 

“ Carnality is not a bad thing either,” said the Judge 
slily. “ If the flesh was strong the spirit was remark¬ 
ably sober. You could not, if you tried, produce a man 
like George Washington in your present fevered 
generation. Gcnerosus nascitur, nobilis Jit* Your 
pardon, ladies, ‘ we can’t all be born to great positions, 


we can all ennoble our own characters; ’ in the last 
century most conspicuous men did both: in our day 
we seem to care for neither.” 

We did not sit long after dinner, thinking a retire¬ 
ment into the drawing-room along with the ladies 
pleasanter than a seance over claret in a cold dining¬ 
room. The younger lady was persuaded by the host 
to take her scat at the piano, and some old music pro¬ 
duced for her from one of the Judge’s cupboards. 

“ It belonged to my mother,” he said, " and is not 
what is often played now.” 

Mrs, L. glanced her eye over some of it. “ Nothing 
more modern than Le Nozze di Figaro,” she said, “ but 
when will that grow old ? Your favorite century is 
luck to-night, Judge.” 


She set herself to her task, unwillingly,—as I 
thought—and I had time to notice her very melancholy 


* Among AsieVa papers I eom«wliere found the following couplet, 
translated, I believe, from SobiUer : — 

‘‘There is a nobleeeo of mind, in which the average natures 
Rank by what they nave done, Leader* by that which they suro.”—J. S' 

Z 
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v^ieok, and to recollect that this was the first time she 
had spoken to any one. Perhaps it was the turn the 
conversation had been taking, perhaps it was the tcdon- 
rouge tone of the music that she played : but her 
clustering chesnut hair, her broad low brow, and sloping 
eye-brows Formed into a picture of the Princesse de 
Lamballe that was really astonishing. 

Well-served coffee and liqueurs concluded the little 
entertainment ; and Smith and myself shortly after 10 
o’clock lighted our cigars and drove off together in G.’s 
dog-cart. The night was cool and starlit : the silence 
only broken by the pattering of the marc’s hoofs upon 
the hard metalled road. My chum was wrapped in his 
comforter, and myself in my reflections. 

When we got home we were neither of us inclined 
to go to bed, so we got ready some grog, and sat with 
our pipes over the fire-grate, empty though it was. 

“Nice old fellow, the Judge,” said Smith musingly. 
" His mind has an independent turn, though he is so 
fond of the proprieties.” 

“ Oh !” I replied, “ you find a good many men like 
Lina at Home now, with a lot of negative dogmatism 
in them that they are half afraid to display in society, 
yet it is always peeping out.” 

“ Yes,” answered my chum, “ but Gigman has never 
been Home for twenty-five years: and it is a wonder 
to me either that he is so liberal as he is, or that, being 
£0 > be masks it with so much prudence. But the fact 
l! ’> '-bat he has so many connexions and friendships to 
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W e P up; and his social obligations are so numerous 
that he dares not break out.” 

“ ft seems to me, too, that there is a latent clinging 
to the ideas imbibed in childhood from which English¬ 
men never get wholly delivered. I almost fancy some 
times that the whole of the hypocrisy which corrupts 
our life no,v-a-days, proceeds from the saturation of 
young minds with foregone conclusions before the real 
education of experience has begun. What sincere 
progress is to be expected from persons whose child¬ 
hood has been bewildered by such books as " The Peep 
of Day” and other Primers of technical theology ?” 

( But surely,” said Smith, “ you would not let chil¬ 
dren run quite wild V’ 

" Indeed I would. Or if this tender time must be 
darkened by unseasonable seriousness, I would give it 
a practical turn at least.” 

^ ould you like to see a series for children with 
such titles as ‘ The little Sceptic/ or ‘ The Child’s first 
helps towards Free-tllinking V ” 

“No; but I would impart humility, self-denial, 
charity, and candour. Against such there is no law. 

Choice of creeds should be left to be fairly made in an 
a ge of strength and freedom. There you have the 
moral of Gigman. Good night.” 

Sitting by myself over these notes after my comrade 
has gone off to bed, I think whether ihc Judge will 
dare to break with propriety in another way, that I 
had not ventured to mention in conversation. Will he 
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try to marry Stella? And will Stella accept him if lie 
does ? He is a fool if he wishes to do anything of the 
sort; a man over fifty, who has always lived alone, 
doesn’t want a. wife,—certainly not a young one. A 3 
for her, with her chronic melancholy, she would be 
bored to death in a month. What she wants, poor 
thing, is a little happiness. A tour in Italy, the scenery 
of Naples, the galleries of Rome and Florence, a sea¬ 
son in Paris, all in the company of a man who could 
fathom her care and occupy her mind. Ah ! how I 



hate him ; I never saw him, I don’t know if he exists, 
but I am certain, he is a prig. 

As for the Judge, if he wants a wife, let him take 
Mri. C. She is well-preserved, and would make him an 
admirable wife. 

With his skin-deep scepticism, and his real goodness 
of heart, Gigman would be Mrs. Chandler’s slave; and 
would be found discharging the office of Churchwar¬ 
den ; a Justice of the Peace, and regular Communicant; 
presiding at Missionary Conferences, and subscribing 
foi the prosecution of Ritualist Clergymen in the most 
unexceptionable manner. As the vision rises upon me 
I feel, more and more of the prophet in my soul. It 
must, it shall be so. As for what he and Smith say 
about enjoyment, I think it true. The lower animals 
enioy hfe ; and though the beasts—poor things—have 
passed into a bye-word, the happiness of birds is still 
allowed to be graceful and proper. By enjoyment in 
vtns sense must be understood, as Gigman said, that 
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^Emple enjoyment which is not luxurious, selfish, or 
hostile to the similar enjoyments of others. 

Here are some lines on the subject:— 


CAEPE DIEM. 


In vain you pine for honours rare, 
For ancient lands and mansions new, 


Such fall to one man here and there, 


Why should that thousandth one he you ? 

Nor would your welfare be increased 
By gaining, as the sad years go : 

The shawls and diamonds of the East, 
The smartest mount in Eotten Eow, 

Nor pictures of the Flemish school, 
Vases from Sevres or clocks from Dent, 
With fountains in your vestibule 
That squirt ten different kinds of scent. 

For, when you’re gone to Kensal Green. 
Your heir will mock you as he dines, 

And tell the world the fool you’ve been. 
Carousing in your choicest wines. 

Ah! sweet upon the summer grass 
To me, would rather seem, to lie 
And count the lazy clouds that pass 
Like boats upon the calm blue sky. 

Sweet, in some Pyrenean glen, 


To hear the hidden water fall. 


Where far from common haunts of men 
The chamois to their young ones call j 
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And sweet to see the sun go down 
On castled crags that crown the Bhine: 

Or, in some far Italian town, 

To feast beneath the spreading vine: 

But sweeter still the Home, at eve, 

The modest glass, the sea-coal fire, 

With hearts that never learned to grieve 
For one inordinate desire: 

Then the goodnight of “Earth to earth,” 
That consecrates and seals the past 
When, after days of decent mirth, 
Unfeared, unhoped for, comes the last. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PROFESSIONAL DISCOUBAGEMENTS. 

1st May. 

The liot weather is upon us. All but the snow-fed 
streams are dry; the fields are parched to the colour 
and consistency of sand-stone ; the hot wind blows like 
the blast of a furnace for twenty out of the twenty-four 
hours. The sun rages with such unclouded fierceness that 
the very peasants, frugal, temperate, hardy, and to the 
manner born as they are, avoid his rays during the day¬ 
time on pain of apoplexy. We, Europeans, shut up 
our doors and windows at six in the morning, and keep 
them closed till four the next morning, and grow pale 
and etiolated in the effort to keep cool. At the Mess- 
house we still take Ghota Hazrec in the verandah; 
Blueskin, and his admirers—young Sootorkin and the 
rest—drinking iced Brandy-and-Soda, or an abominable 
compound made with eggs and rum, which they call 
‘ Doctor.’ As I drive home to bathe and dress for the 
day, I see the Judge’s garden all withered and bare, only 
a few beds of Portulacca glowing in their varied hues 
under the welcome flames of Phoebus. The tatties are up, 

shedding that peculiar fragrance which—once known_ 

can never after be encountered without vivid recollec¬ 
tion of the season. Two crows with their beaks agape 
are waiting till the water-carrier turns his back, before 
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" Yes; but they seldom lived long. Moreover, as 
regards our original subject —the fear of climate, the 
men of this class who got over their seasoning and 
attained to anything like longevity, entirely support 
my argument. In those days there were no punkahs, 
or glass-doors, or trips to the Hills \ but a man spent 
his time in camp, or in a close native Havelee , with no 
protection against the heat beyond thick walls and 
quilted curtains. Even in Calcutta, in Warren Hast¬ 
ings time, the windows had no defence but Venetians, 
and the punkahs were simply hand-fans” 

But you admit that a great many people never got 
over their seasoning.” 

I do ; but I contend that those who did so acquired 
Asiatic constitutions.” 

But Doctors deny that there is such a thing as 
acclimation.” 


<SL 


So much the worse for the Doctors/’ I concluded. 

I have had a nasty correspondence with Mr. Missal, 
the Collector of the district, to whom I am directly 
subordinate in all departments. He is a Puseyite and 
a prig, two things often found together in England, yet 
neither of them common in the working life of a Dis¬ 
trict Officer in this country. But I am willing to be¬ 
lieve that he is anxious to do right, and that much of 
his peculiarity of temper is due to the influence of his 
wife; for I have observed that since the days of Ahab, 
u horn Jezeoel his wife stirred up, the uxorious ruler 
has always been a* much deserving of pity as of blame 


1 A 
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he matter, however, that has caused the special 
discord between my chief and me just now is, as far as 
I am aware, purely official; for we have long since dis¬ 
covered that we are too dissimilar in ways and words 
to have much of social intercourse, either for good or 
evil. Tattenbam, the-Joint Magistrate, having brought 
on an attack of liver by sitting up playing whist at 
Mess, and at the same time broken his collar-bone 
riding a steeple-chase, has been driven by this 4 double 
event/ as he calls it, to go to the Hills ; and I have to 
do his work in addition to my ow r n. Missal selects 
this unsuitable moment to call for statistics in support 
of a Memorandum which he has volunteered to submit 
to the Government, (and for which piece of zeal ' the 
Government’, as a man of sense, probably wishes him 
at Old Nick.) One of the statements required is a 
table of all the Rural Policemen, divided into those 
who have, and those who have not, been vaccinated. 
Being charged with the preparation of this important 
document, I shewed a margin of about sixty-five men 
of the Force under the head of * Unknown/ Missal 
was much displeased. He pointed out that his blank 
form contained no such heading as ‘ Unknown/ and 
that I had no authority to add columns of my own. 
I replied that, inasmuch as the matter w^as—as far as 
these sixty-five were concerned—unknown, I did not 
see how else I was to exhibit them. He wrote in 
reply that he had the honour to point out that it was 
my duty to have personally visited the pasts where 
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these men were employed, and ascertained by actual ins¬ 
pection whether or no they had the scars of the opera¬ 
tion on their arms. This was too much for me ; and 
instead of pointing out in my turn that I had no time 
to do as was suggested without neglecting work which 
was obligatory and indispensable, I (perhaps somewhat 
flippantly) replied that I had the honour to inform him 
that the idea of such an inspection as he suggested 
had occurred to me, but had been rejected, as reflection 
shewed that I should have only seen at most a lot of 
healed scars, and could not have thereby ascertained 
whether or not ' It took/ I offered to send for all the 


—by this time—celebrated sixty-five, if he thought 
he could, through his own inspection, throw any light 
upon this all-essential matter; and wound up by pro¬ 
posing that, to make sure, they should all be vacci¬ 
nated afresh ! 

Still, with all my contempt for Missal’s narrowness 
of intellect, I must acknowledge that he is industrious 
and that he showed during the disturbances of 1S57 
a courage which might almost be called heroic. And it is 
a very remarkable thing that very strong convictions, no 
matter how narrow or how egotistical, have in all ages 
been a support to endurance and energy, as we may 
see in the conquests of the early Mohammedans ; in 
the temporary successes of the Crusaders; in the 
heroism displayed three hundred years ago, and down 
to our own times, by Martyrs and Misson u i< s, both 
Catholic and Protestant; in the triumphs of the Attic- 
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it is the tenacity with which convictions are held, not 
their intrinsic correctness, which makes them a source 
of strength, is clear from the fact that each and every 
one of the above instances is balanced by an equally 
strong opponent; and the antagonistic opinions could 
not all be right. Further, earnestness of belief, how¬ 
ever expedient, can never be a rule of duty, otherwise 
truth would be an indifferent thing, and the pursuit 
of it an offence against society. 

It is hard to deduce from these indisputable facts 
any rule for one’s own conduct that shall not be either 
a truism or a snare; but I think we can learn from 
those at whom we smile as Philistines to imitate their 
warmth, while we apply it to nobler ends. Industry 
exerted on principles that have not been thoroughly 
scrutinized is as likely to do harm as it is to do good; 
and Missal s flannel waistcoats and moral pocket hand¬ 
kerchiefs are an instance that a public man’s efficiency 
cannot always be measured by the amount of work 
that he does, since, as far he is on wrong ground, the 
harder he works the more harm he does. 

But we who walk alone, we whose eyes have been 
opened to our own helplessness by the euphrasy of dis¬ 
appointment, surely it becomes us to apply to the 
search for truth the same earnestness with which the 
practical” men set about their unquestioning exer¬ 
tion.,. It is not their bodily energy—their zeal—that 
we 0,, S hfc to deprecate, like the evil old statesman, but 
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eir mental indolence and self-sufficiency. It is owing 
to their defect in respect of real labour and of true 
uumility that these contented conventionalists so often 
walk, amid the approbation of mankind and the ap¬ 
plause of their own hearts, down a broad road, so sub¬ 
stantially macadamized with a thick stratum of the 
best intentions. But it is as true now as when it was 
first said “ that the children of this world are, in their 
generation , wiser than the children of light.” 


i§L 


As to vaccinating, and otherwise Europeanizing the 
people of this country, I for one, do not feel very 
confident or hopeful So constant is the change that 
goes on in. the European society of India that opinion 
never gets settled. There is always a large class of 
persons who, either from not having been long in the 


country, or from having been but little brought in con- 
tact with the people, think they ('the people) are only 
a kind ot dark-skinned English ; and who feel, as Sir 
Elijah Impey did when, on first taking his seat on the 
Bench, he said to another Judge, " Ah, brother Hyde, 
the Supreme Court will but ill discharge its mission if 
in ten years every one of these poor fellows (the palan¬ 
quin bearers and other attendants) is not provided with 
a substantial pair of shoes and stockings to his feet.” 

These grilfish philanthropists, if ever the} are un¬ 
deceived, turn against the Natives, as if the Natives 
were to blame for their deception : ami soon learn to 
think them incapable of any good at all. The “ shoe- 
aud-stocking” stage is far more honourable—if not more 
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useful— than the stage of cynical despair. There are 
such things as Asiatic virtues, though they do not out¬ 
wardly resemble European virtues, and it is not always 
the fault of Europeans that they are not observed. 

But what words am I using, or should I not rather 
speak of •' Christian” and “ Heathen ?” Then arises 
this fresh difficulty, that some of our virtues are not 
Christian, and some of theirs are, to say the least— 
Scriptural. “ Eastern” and " Western,” though often 
used, will not do quite ; because Morocco, in that sense, 
would be east of Berlin, which is absurd. Is not the 
contrast really between cold and hot climates ; and if 
so, can we change the habits of this people : or ought 
we to wish to do so if we could ? Can ye wash the 
Ethiop white ? 

The Judge told me one day with an air of sorrow, 
that “ he feared 1 was not popular with the Natives.” 

I replied, that “ I hoped I was not, seeing what was.” 

J have no wish to be bracketed with cowardice, bigamy, 

peijuiy, tom-toms, and hubble-bubbles ; and I think_ 

though I did not venture to say so to the Judge—that 
a man in India never has so much cause for alarm as 
when he becomes a favourite among the people,—ex¬ 
cept perhaps when he finds himself contented with the 
country. 

I should like to go to my brothers in a better land 
a nd warn them—‘lest they, too, come into this place 
of torment.’ 
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t us fancy how the great philosophic historian of 
our day would view this matter :— 

Fragment. 

% 

“ Government of Ramchunder Question, r says Smel- 
fungus, “ as decipherable from able Editors, mostly of 
the Developer-of-Resources kind, means merely whether 
Government by Shoddy-Armies, under command of 
Phantasm-Captains from the Devils own Regiment, 
or Government by Dead-Sea-Apes of unbeautiful 
bureaucrats, chosen by British Majesty’s Civil Service 
Commissioners, and preferred afterward, in virtue of 
longevity ? Which* -cannot be a question of any in¬ 
terest for gods or men. Nor (as able Editors prove, 
and I with alacrity admit) is Ramchunder capable of 
governing himself, nor will be, these many generations. 
But what if he be, nevertheless, to some small ex¬ 
tent, a sort of human creature having powers in him 
(in the belly of him, the brain of him, or elsewhere) 
developable, they also, as well as the resources of his 
country ? In that caso, my Lords and Gentlemen, and 
able Editors, might it not be well to try and got him 
governed according to the Laws of Nature ? Govern¬ 
ed, for example, not by Phantasm-Captains, from 
Manchester or from Westminster Hall; nor yet by 
Dead-Sea-Apes of competition, but by real Captains, 
men ehoson by divinely appointed circumstances, and 
rising as those alone may determine ? 

“ For this thing is of old, and began in this way, and 
no other; I do not find, for ray part, that our Eastern 
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"' ^Empire was won either by Minutes or by Mildew, but 
mainly by a swift blow, well struck by a man in some 
sort chosen, he also, at Mahometan Mumbojumbo of 
Monarchies and Submonarchies; Deraon-Lascar dynas¬ 
ties, with lies and all uncleanness in the bellies of them* 
fallen old and rotten; these and the like had, under 
penalties, to vanish from God's Universe. But the 
Manner of it, and the Man by whom done,—these seem 
not the less to have been also according to the Laws of 
Nature, they too. 

“ It was mainly on a day in June 1757 that this was 
got done; just when a Friedrich, whom we know, was 
losing Kolin, and having to raise his siege of Prag, that 
Mumbojumbo got his death, upon the field of Plassey ; 
from no noble Lord, Phantasm-Captain, or Dead-Sea- 
Ape, but from young Robert Clive, of hitherto subter¬ 
ranean life, and almost no education at all. Him Op¬ 
portunity held caught up (as she did the son of Jesse 
from the sheepfold), while he was measuring long-cloth, 
or registering red tape; a shining, strong, resolute 
Robert this; will not be frightened by scruples of law, 
he at least; but contrarywise will do a manly stroke of 
countercunning upon Vulpine Omicliunds and such-like 
unmanly persons as shall try their cunning upon him. 
Not a legal Robert by any means. 

And indeed 1 do not find that any piece of God’s 
work has been since then done (for the building up of 
what was thus gained) by way of Westminster or of 
Manchester either; however, both Trade and Law may 
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consciously or not consciously^ have done 
somewhat on behalf of the other party. Think of it, 
my Lords and Gentlemen ?” . 



i 
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CHAPTER. V. 




ARYAN BROTHERS.—WE INSTRUCT THE MASSES. 

1st July . 

After a long, dry summer at last we seem to have 
gained the Monsoon, that goal of the Indian year. 
Nearly all June we gasped and panted in a suffocating 
heat which did not admit of the mitigations available 
during the “ hot winds,” specially so-called. A com¬ 
plete stillness, varied at times by a faint, poisonous 
east wind—cholera brooding over the native town— 
cantonments, though free from actual pestilence, yet 
scarcely more alive than Thebes or Pompeii. But 
yesterday the black clouds gathered, and the welcome 
storm burst upon us last night in all the fury which, 
to experienced persons, announces the burrabursat ,— 
the real rains of the Monsoon. 

The only thing that kept us from going quite asleep 
lately has been an attack made by the Judge upon 
the school which Missal has started here upon the 
ruins of that founded by the Missionaries before he 
made the place too hot to hold them. 

Our respected Collector,—whose idea of indepen¬ 
dence it is to imbibe notions from his Asiatic advisers, 
and then to fight for them with his European colleagues, 
—had put the school into the charge of a Bengalee, 
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/who flattered him by pretending to be interested in 

High Anglicanism. The Judge, who was one of the 
Committee of Education, and had no wish to be a 
cypher, was for overhauling the curriculum, and intro¬ 
ducing certain books, more or less unsuitable, that he 
himself admired. 


§L 


'"Spinoza and Gibbon, ,r sard Mr. Gigman, “ are the 
sort of thing to begin with.” 

‘ But/’ pointed out the Collector, “ this would de¬ 
stroy all the lads’ possible faith.” 

This sort of thrust always told upon the Judge, who 
hastened to explain that he only wanted to “ clear the 
jungle,” and prepare the ground for a healthier crop. 

Instead of which,” he pursued, “ you give such colour¬ 
less stuff as Abercrombie’s books, or else (by way c-f 
contrast, I suppose) the prismatic fantasies of Macaulay. 
In fact, so far from clearing the jungle, you sow fresh 
weeds.” 

But these books,” argued the Collector, " are part 
of the Calcutta University’s course, otherwise»I can’t 
say that they arc altogether such as I should^have 
chosen. I believe Mr. Cope is right, and that, in moral 
philosophy, the works of the holy Alfonso, Bishop of 
St. Agatha—” 

‘ Why can’t he say Liguori at once, if that’s what he 
means ? No, thanks, not if I know it,” said the Judge, 
getting astride of his hobby. "If there is a thing on 
which all true Englishmen are agreed, it is that 
casuistry shall perish.” 
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Well,” said Missal, "I am aware that the feeling 
exists, and is probably too strong for us at present. 
But why should you wish Gibbon taught instead of 
Macaulay ? The two writers are not parallel, though 
ii. religious matters there is not, perhaps, so much to 
choose. But, surely if you go by English opiuiou, 
Macaulay—especially in his Indian Essays—presents 
unexceptionable pages of biographical history.” 

The Judge sighed. 

“ I will give you,” he presently said, in an altered 
and more earnest tone, “a written memo* about all 
this some day.” 

His notes are now before me, for he has asked me 
to work them up, if I agree with them ; and as I do 
so to a considerable extent, I must try to comply. 
Not that it will be of much use, but all protests that 
honestly deliver the souls of honest men are, I suppose, 
worth something. 

Gigman says about Macaulay that his first suspicions 
were aroused by the completeness of all his arguments 
and the symmetry of his conclusions. Nature, he 
thought to himself, does not finish off character and 
iucident as a Tunbridge-wells joiner does a mar- 
quetrie-table. There is a chiaroscuro, an irregu¬ 
larity, an indistinctness, especially attaching to the 
story of things past, which can never be thus ex¬ 
haustively analyzed. Then came the criticism of Croker, 
Paget, and others, upon the History of England, which 



* Anglo-Indian for " Memorandum,” 







U^stiowed that, though right in most of his general con. 
elusions, the brilliant writer was often inaccurate, almost 
to wilfulness, in details ; and that whenever those de¬ 
tails incidentally touched the case of persons not of 
piimary rank on the right side, it frequently happened 
that those persons, at all events, got but little justice. 
In short, it seemed that, instead of being a Judge sum¬ 
ming up evidence, Macaulay was an Advocate defending 
one side generally the right side, no doubt. This led 
my friend to apply a . crucial test. He knew Indian 
History, or, at any rate, he know where to find its origi¬ 
nal sources. If he found Macaulay constantly and 
grossly incorrect here, he must give him up as an his¬ 
torical authority. He began with the magnificent Essay 
on Warren Hastings, os being nearer to our own times 
than the case of Clivo. The result astounded him. 
Perhaps he approached the examination with some¬ 
what of a fore-gone conclusion ; but his worst suspicions 
were not more fulfilled than his more favourable ex¬ 
pectations. The Advocate was generally on the right 
side ; but woe to any witness whose evidence seemed 
unfavourable, or to any character the sacrifice of which 
was needed to strengthen his case! 

The enquirer particularly noticed the case of Sir 
Elijah Impey, the attack upon whom began iu sucb a 
curiously invidious way iu the account of Hastin g 
school-days. Impey was at Westminster with lh 
subject of the Essay. Out of this simple circumstance 
Macaulay drew the inference that Impey was the f ttT . 
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the sneak, the familiar spirit, who did the dirty work 
of his school-fellow for bribes of tart and apple. The 
inexperienced reader does not understand the object of 
this insinuation—for it is nothing more—until ho 
comes to the celebrated case of Nundkomar; and there 
he finds it recorded that the Chief Justice had hanged 
a man—interesting, if not thoroughly innocent—to 
oblige the Governor-General, and establish a claim to 
the chief seat on the Sudder Bench, with eight 
thousand a year. 

Now, what were the facts ? The essay on Hastings 
appeared in the Edinburgh Revievj for October, 1841 
Impey’s son lost some time in commencing reply, but in 
1846 appeared a voluminous life of the calumniated 
Chief Justice, from which it was clear to all who chose 
to read a rather tedious book on a subject Of but little 
general interest, that Impey was a good man and an 
inflexible Magistrate. It was shown that Nundkomar 
was informed against, and half tried before Impey 
came to India; that his second arrest was not ordered 
by Impey, but by Hyde ; that he was sentenced after 
trial before a British Jury and four Judges, Impey 
being but the mouth-piece of the Court; and that the 
Court were only prevented from recommending a 
mitigation of that sentence by the extreme violence 
of the Council, and the corresponding necessity of 
maintaining their own dignity and independence ; that 
Impey was exonerated from all blame by Parliament 
when his enemies attempted his impeachment; that 
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said publicly that, in those circumstances, he 
should have acted exactly as Impey did ; that Impey 
never touched the salary of the office said to have 
been given him as a bribe, but laboured, till his recal, 
gratuitously, and for obviously conscientious considera¬ 
tions ; and, finally, that he obtained, and never lost, 
the esteem of men like Dunning, Thurlow, Kenyon, 
and Mansfield. It is hardly relevant, perhaps, to add 
that many minor details connected with the " reign of 
terror and the “ Lucknow affidavits” were equally 
falsified, because the Nundkomar-and-Sudder-bribe 
business was the gravest accusation, and forms the 
central theme of the whole of that scathing attack 
culminating in the cruel sarcasm that no such Judge 
had disgraced the ermine “ since Jeffries drank himself 


to death in the Tower.” 

But when a son labours for yenrs to redeem the 
honour ot a beloved father long since gathered to his 
rest, what an aggravation is given to insinuation, in- 
accuracy, and cruel sarcasm, by the refusal to acknow¬ 
ledge the pious office, and accept or confute the proved 
correction ? What go^d can a youth like that of Bengal 
hope to receive from such a Gamaliel ? Can we hope that 
it is all a dreadful mistake, and that the diligent, active- 
minded writer never came across the work of Mr. E, B. 
Impey ? It would be pleasant to do so ; though, see¬ 
ing that the documents used by Mr. Impey are extant, 
either on official record or iu the British Museum, to 
do so would be to absolve Macaulay’s moral character 
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expense of Ins credit for research. But, un¬ 
happily, Macaulay lias placed a very significant 
mark upon this species of conduct in speaking of 
Johnson's unwillingness to take notice of his own 
critics. '‘The Kenricks, Campbells, MacNicols, and 
Hendersons, did their best to annoy him, in the hope 
that lie would give them importance by answering 
them. But he had learned that an author, whose 
works are likely to live, is very unwise if he stoops to 
wrangle with detractors whose works are certain to 
die. No saying was oftner in his mouth than..,that no 
man was ever written down but by himself.” 

Is it uncharitable to suppose that these words ex¬ 
press the gifted rhetoricians own principles ? And that 
we have here the explanation of the otherwise inexpli¬ 
cable fact, that he continued, between the date of Mr. 
impey's publication and that of his own lamented death, 
to pour forth library editions and railway editions, 
half-crown selections and shilling selections, in no one 
of which was ever added so much as a foot-note to 
admit or deny the truth of the defence ? 

On such grounds Gigmau thinks—and 1 believe no 
unprejudiced person will withhold concurrence—that 
the historical works, at least of Macaulay, should be 
excluded from Indian school courses, or only read with 
the most cautious commentaries. 

I' venture, for my own part, to think that Macaulay's 
treatment of facts is not so strong an argument against 
hij being used as a text-writer for our Indian schools 
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is utilitarianist tendencies. Let me here note 
That I speak of utilitarianism as a guide to moral 
conduct when the mind is in an undeveloped state 
rather than as a form of scientific theory. Wiser men 
than myself have found it useful in this latter capacity; 
and certainly, as stated by Austin, (in the first volume 
of his Province of Jurisprudence) there seems little 
to be urged against it, and it seems nothing else hut 
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Christian ethics made practical for our day. 

But when Macaulay cries up Bacon above Plato, 
because the one is a tree producing leaves and flowers* 
while the other yields fruit, he seems to lead the Hin¬ 
doo mind to mean results. Boys with prehensile in¬ 
stincts, turning in every direction for what will “ pay/’ 
accustomed to bad examples of conduct in their own 
society, and not deriving from their hereditary religion 
any sound standards of duty, are not the kind of 
learners upon whom, in the most sensitive state of their 
minds’progress, we need impress that the whole end 
of philosophy is to minister to bodily comfort, and the 
greatest of philosophers to be found in a corrupt judge. 

Nor was Bacon, apart from his personal character, 
fairly chargable with such doctrines. To say so is to 


ignore the very foundation of his view of knowledge, of 
which he nobly said that it was various as the waters, 
some coming down from above, and some springing 
from beneath. 

It is but natural that Macaulay’s E^avs should be 
used in Indian education, seeing that he was largely 
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consulted in its beginning. The result would haidly 
have gratified him : the classical education of the 
native aristocracy quite neglected and going to decay, 
and a number of young clerks taught Mathematics 
and Materialism, tempered by Dr. Abercrombie’s cele¬ 
brated alteratives commonly known as Snivel and 
Drivel. Judging by conduct in public life or in private 
life, or by any contribution to the thought of the world, 
I believe, out of Bengal Proper—a mere province 
almost foreign to Hindoostan —there has not been one 
native known to have benefited by State education. 
It is nevertheless noticablc that the result of the move¬ 


ment, reasonable and even generous in itself, for open¬ 
ing to the natives the highest administrative posts, 
means entrusting the government of this dependency 
to Bengalees educated upon the above-stated basis. 
Analyse this apparently innocent sentence though, my 
friend Gigtnan, and see what it involves 1 * * * 

Great complaints are made, from time to time, of 
the total abseuce of anything in the shape of a reli¬ 
gious element from the national instruction provided 
by the State in India. Nor are those complaint, to be 
met with the usual objections to what in Eugland is 
called “denominational teaching.” For the kind of 
religious instruction asked for by Hindus and'Mussul¬ 
mans is not—as a moment’s reflection will suffice to 
show—lik ly to be such as would be imparted by 
Pundits and Houlvis. It is rather the sort of training 
that a parent of liberal opinions might give to his 
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children. That is to say a teaching which regards 
religion not as a code of ceremonial observance, nor 
even of moral conduct, so much as an infusion into 
Ihe mind, of those feelings of emotional awe which 
are postulated by every creed or system that has been 
anywhere embraced by civilised men. It seems worth 
consideration, both by the Government of India and 
ky the Syndicates of the Universities, whether a 
manual of such doctrine might not be issued for the 
use of schools. Babu Keslmb Chinnier Sen has given 
many hints, in the course of his preaching, as to the 
nature of such a work. It must neither ignore the 
prevailing creeds nor enforce them. ]f religious per- 
Sons would only think the matter over, they might find 
that there was more in common than they had supposed 
among the faiths of the Hindus, Mahomedans, and 
Christians. All believo that the universe as to all ap- 




pearance, ii not demonstrably, the work of a mysteri¬ 
ous, absolute Being; that this Being, while His actual 
nature is beyond the ken of our faculties, is the source 
of all power, the fountain of all law, the standard of 
order, the rewarder of all them that diligently seek 
him. Such a God is not unknown to the Vedas, he is 
proclaimed in the Koran. He is announced in the 
Psalms of David and in the discourses of Paul. Many 
■will call to ad the words spoken at Athens :—God 
that made the world and all things therein, seeing that 
he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
Wade with hands, neither is worshipped with men’s* 
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nands as though he needed anything” There is nothing 
in such a deity that should make it a political danger 
to teach His existence. It should seem equally possible 
to teach the sort of feeling which a belief in that exis¬ 
tence might be expected to produce—a readiness, name¬ 
ly, to submit to law, and sacrifice self, to the demands 
of order. If a prize were offered, it can hardly be 
doubted that essays would be sent in, out of which ' 
might be selected one that might form a primer of the 
kind required. It would of course be necessary that 
the conditions should be very carefully stated and made 
known. The result could hardly-fail to remove what is 
at present a just reproach to Indian State education. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


A GLANCE AT THE PAST. 

12th August 

St. Grouse's Day was a very uneventful one to ine> 
except that, by some coincidence, it chanced to be a 
holiday in the office, and I amused myself with looking 
over Macaulay’s Essay on Hastings again, to see if the 
Judge had net been hard upon the great Essayist. The 
result is to throw more doubt than ever upon his de¬ 
rails, and yet—strange to say—to confirm more than 
ever the general justice of the picture. The exaggera¬ 
tions about the “ depopulation of the beautiful vales of 
R'Ohilkund ” do no real harm, for there was a certain 
amount of looting , no doubt, when Shoojah’s army got 
to Bareilly ; and Hastings was wrong to lend them the 
irresistible support of a British column, except on 
condition of being allowed to enforce the decencies 
civilized warfare. Perhaps the most complete mis¬ 
take, as regards Hastings’ character, is the imputation 
luxurious and ostentatious personal habits in the 
celebrated sentence which sets forth how the natives 
still cradle their children with songs about the magnifi¬ 
cent Arabian hor.ee and the richly-caparisoned elephants 
of “Sahib Warren Hostfein” One would have thought 
that so universal an enquirer as Macaulay might have 
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beamed, even within the limits of the Mahratta Ditch, 
that “ Sahib” was never put before a name, but if used 
at all—which it is not in the rhyme referred to—it 
invariably follows ; and that the doggrel was, in truth, 
a squib on the confusion of the sudden flight from 
Benares, when “ the saddle was on the elephant, the 
liowdah on the horse, and Warren‘Hastings ran away 
deserted by his force.” . 

But what a subject for a novel is opened up by this 
magnificeut Essay! The costume and manners near 
enough to our own time to be intelligible, yet far 
enough to be interesting.; the vast future not undream¬ 
ed of by great spirits; the element of quaiutness, al¬ 
most of vulgarity in the daily life. The gentlemen left 
their offices at twelve, and sate down to dinner at one, 
taking off their wigs and coats when the ladies retired, 
that they might devote themselves to serious drinking 
with no encumbrances. At night they had a play or a 
ball, and then escorted the leading “toasts” home, 
surrounding the palanquins of the ladies with drawn 
swords and lighted flambeaux. Philip Francis, a Mem¬ 
ber of Council, avails himself of a friend’s absence at a 
supper-party to pay a nocturnal visit to the friend’s 
wife, getting access to the premises by a rope ladder 
held by the saintly John Shore, afterwards Lord 
Teigumouth, and President of the Bible Society. 
When detected, he refuses the husband what was then 
thought the satisfaction of a gentleman, but is soon 
brought to book by a sterner adversary, the Governor- 
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cral himself, and shot through the body. Shortly 
before, two other 'Members of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment had a hostile meeting. Mr. Harwell, being sup¬ 
posed to be sweet on Miss Clavering, was called out by 
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her indignant papa, the Honourable General Clavering 
Member of the Supreme Council. The Civilian re¬ 
ceived his antagonists fire without returning it, but 
the choleric veteran called upon him to " fire away, for 
whatever happened he might make up his mind lie 
would never become a member of the family.” Wlien 
Mr. Hastings left for England on the 3rd February, 
1785, we read that he dined at the Powder Works with . 
Mr. Hay, who had invited a largo party of gentlemen. 
About half after four in the afternoon, Mr. Hastings 
went on board bis budgerow, and proceeded down the 
nver as soon as tlie tide served, in order to embark for 
Europe in,the Barrington. The neat, dapper, equani- 
mous little man v ith the mild eyes but nrm shrewd lips ! 

of whom a contemporary records that he always wore 
a phun coat of English broad-cloth, and never anything 
like lace or embroidery ; his throne a plain chair of 
mahogany; his table sometimes neglected; his diet 
sparing and always abstemious ; his address and deport¬ 
ment <f very distant from pride, and still more from 
familiarity.” 


He is a friend of the great Mr. Samuel Johnson too, 
is the small satrap, and writes to the sago, in one of the 
ttmst critical moments of his late, “ about the Tour to 
the Hebrides, Jones’s Persian Grammar, and the 
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history, traditions, arts, and natural productions of 
India.” 


Surely this man’s life was all romance, from the 
dreams of his ambitious boyhood to his climacteric 
triumphs in love and in public life, his single-handed 
fight against all the genius and eloquence of England, 
and the splendour of his character at the last breaking 
through the clouds of obloquy and an obscure sphere. 


(fragment.) 

It was not without awe that the Indian Magnate en¬ 
tered the low door of that dingy tavern. Inferior to no 
* glittering Versailles or learned Sans-Souoi, its homely 
precincts formed at that time the Lycseum of the Eng¬ 
lish Socrates. Combative yet benevolent old sage ! his 
mind was like the ancient library of some collegiate or 
monastic pile, where the keen and angry winds often 
rustled the dry leaves and drove about the thick dust 
of years, but where the learning and the wisdom of the 
past were illuminated by the sun ot broad day-light, 
softened in its passage through windows whose gorgeous 
colours tinted its beams with the pride ol heraldry, the 
sufferings of saints, or the ineffable glories of Divine 
mystery. 

Passing through a passage and down a pair of steps, 
Hastings found himself in a long well-lighted room. 
On the walls hung portraits of the young and English 
king on whom the hopes of the nation were then fixed, 
his warlike uuclc, the “ Butcher Duke of Cumberland, 
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one or two private characters, all painted by the • 
friendly and ethereal pencil of Mr. Joshua Reynolds. 

A few caricatures, principally turning upon the sup¬ 
posed identity of the Scotch favourite’s name with 
that of a huge jack-boot; a dim looking-glass, a couple 
of peacock’s feathers, and a little cracked china on the 
mantel-piece; completed the decorations of the room. 
This, lighted by sconces on the walls, was furnished 
with a Ion of table and about a score of chairs of 
that indescribable pattern known to kitchens of 
the present day by the name of “ Windsor,” where 
a quantity of straight rods, diverging from the seat 
to the semi-circular top of the back, were crossed in 
the centre with an unmeaning and stationary wheel. 

At the head of the table lolled, in seeming inacti¬ 
vity, a man whose Herculean proportions were clothed 
in a negligent suit of faded brown with plain steel 
buttons. His old and shrunken wig lav awry on a 
Passive forehead, under which were keen though half¬ 
shut eyes, and features which, however regular in their 
original design, were distorted now by age, suffering 
a nd hereditary disease. By him, and gazing on those 
coarse but venerable lineaments, as if their very repose 
conveyed an oracle, sat a slight-made man dressed in 
the very height of fashion. Shrewdness, self-conceit, 
conviviality, and habitual deference to his mighty hut 
irascible master, laid their combined stamp on his re¬ 
treating forehead, small eyes, high cheek-bones, pen¬ 
dulous nose, and double chin ; hut the distance at 
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which he sat from the table shewed to a keen ob¬ 
server that this slight figure had loaded itself with a 
premature burthen of “ too solid flesh/’ 


Such, as Hastings entered, were the position and the 
appearance of Dr. Samuel Johnson and future biogra¬ 
pher, James Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleck ; our gratitude 
to whom does not even now prevent the decorous and 
reserved Briton (whether from north or south) from 
dwelling more upon the meanness than the ability, the 
sycophancy rather than the true reverence, which 
must have all joined before we coukl have had his 
hitherto unmatched biography of his friend. 

Further down sat a lean man, with long and hawk¬ 
like nose, gazing with visionary looks through a pair of 
spectacles such as none but an old woman in an alms¬ 
house would now think of wearing. This w T as the 
hope of the Whigs, and the despair oi the “ listening 
senate/’ the enthusiastic but somewhat long-winded 
Edmond Burke. 

Bishop Percy with his professional and ancestral 
dignity ; Topham Beauclerk with his hereditary Wit, 
and graceful gracelessness; and General Oglethorpe, 
last remaining type of Marlborough’s army, these and 
others were come dr coming as Hastings stepped 
modestly up to the head of the table, and, in obedience 
to an express invitation, took his seat opposite Boswell 
on the sage’s right hand. One place, alas! was lor 
ever vacant. The warm-hearted, simple Goldsmith, at 
once butt and idol of that brilliant crew, would never 
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them more with his childlike vanity, nor delight 


them with his manly sentiment. Long and sincerely 
had he been mourned. Johnson himself, probably, never 
quite forgot bow often he had bounded the feelings, 
how often experienced the reverential forgiveness, of 


the gentle departed. 

The conversation was growing animated. The Doc¬ 
tor, unwarmed by the fiery potations which were ani¬ 
mating his companions, sipped his tea, till it was cool 
enough to swill, in thoughtful silence. At length, 
turning to our hero, he asked, “ When do you return to 
the East, Sir?” 

Boswell made a hasty note under the table, as 
Hastings replied that he feared it must be soon.” 

“ Why fear, Sir ?” cried .the Doctor, with a gather¬ 
ing frown, while Boswell <w his pored something in his ear. 

“ What is the meaning of this, Sir ? ” cried Johnson, 
Venting his increasing irritability on his gifted para- 
site. “ How dare you be guilty of such a breach of 
banners as to whisper in company ? I’ll be no parti - 
CfJ ps criminis, i promise you. Here’s Boswell,” lie 
continued, elevating his voice as the Scotsman In mo¬ 
mentary irritation rose, “.wants to slip out and get 
writing materials from the land-lady to take notes of 
the conversation, his own pocket-book being full. I 
for one will have no eaves-dropping. Beau, fine him. ’ 

The placable umbra was amerced in half a dozen 
of claret (which he helped to consume), and the con¬ 
versation proceeded. 
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I said fear, Sir” said the fearless Hastings/'be¬ 
cause I am unwilling to leave scenes like this for exile 
and privation.” 

" Privation !” screamed Burke, with a strong Irish 
accent. “ Listen to a Nabob talking of privation amid 
the smiles of harlots, the luxuries of the East, and the 
spoils of plundered provinces ! ” 

“ Luxuries may pass,” said Hastings, with a slight 
flush, “ but give me leave to tell you, Mr. Burke, when 
you talk of plunder -” 

“ Tilley-vally,” roared Johnson, “ Mund is a fool, an 
Irishman. His geese are swans, and his ravens carrion- 
crows. So over-violent or over-civil, that every man 
with him is god or devil.” 

Burke rose, while Boswell smote his forehead in 
despair at having no means of preserving this scene 
but his fast succumbing memory. 

" Nay, Sir,” pursued the Doctor, “ never bluster. If 
I have offended you I am sorry. This is not a matter 
for a quarrel between me and a man like you ” 

The flattered orators brow relaxed as he resumed 
his seat; but Hastings had long after cause to rue the 
evening when he unconsciously led Burke into so stern 
a rebuke. 


Such would be the fictitious account of the origin of 
Burke’s hostility to Hastings; not more true, probably, 
than Sir Walter Scott’s manner of accounting for some 
abnormal piece of virtue in a Stewart Prince. I am as 






-mv from justifying Hastings as I am from justifying 
Burke. The former was the slave of his ambition, the 
latter the victim of his imagination. But the people 
of England, much as they may like to sacrifice to pro 
priety, will never include in the hecatomb the faithful 
minister who has only served too well. We have no 
Lally or Dupleix. 

A radical fallacy, common to Burke in the last cen¬ 
tury, nnd to many^of his admirers at the present day, 
is to argue as if the Rohilla chiefs, the Viceroy of 
Oudh, the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, had been heredi¬ 
tary rulers. There was not one of them whose authority, 
delegated as it was, could shew a patent better or ear¬ 
lier than our own ; and in the anarchy of the times we 
scrambled like the rest, and, being stronger, got more 
than they did. 

Lord Teignmouth said at the time of the impeach- 
Hmnt, “ Mr. Burke is mad, Mr. Francis malicious and 
revengeful. Madness and malice are beyond the opera¬ 
tions of reason.” Yet Lord Teignmouth, in spite of 
early exploits with rope ladders, was a most worthy 
man, with no reasons for sympathy with Hastings. 

The fact seems to be that the \\ higs had to be shewn 
to be entirely and exclusively right. Any allowance 
that could be made, within that brief, Macaulay would 
make. But he was an advocate when he ought to have 
been Judge; only (us (nguiau says), foi the nnwt part, 
the cause he supports was right. 
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CHAPTER VII, 




EVANGELISTS. 


25th October. 

Thank Heaven we are over the steams ; for I find 
that the usual divisions of the Indian year will not do 
for these regions; besides the cold weather, the hot 
weather, and the rains, we have a fourth and a name¬ 
less season in which the rain is over, and the sun shines 
out horribly strong, and there are no winds, hot or 
cold, to move the malaria which Phoebus beget 3 upon 
our mother earth ; when our appetites flag, our spirits 
sink to zero, and our faces and hands like the 
Patriarch’s when he resorted to the use of a potsherd. 
Ladies should never be allowed to live in “the plains ” 
during September and October ; for if there is one 
time more shocking, more fatal to the influence of 
beauty than another, it is certainly when then fair 
faces are covered with red and angry boils. 

Most of our ladies are, I am glad to say, absent 
during this trying time ; and our only sorrows have 
been due to the sufferings of ourselves and those of our 
neighbours of the sterner sex. The latter we have sus¬ 
tained -with the usual fortitude, for the former we have 
consoled ourselves as best we could. The Judge, who 
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suffers from the humiliating epidemic, has conti- 
ed to feed us, and, as the rigours of the climate relate, 
We have begun to enjoy his little bachelor parties. 
The last was not unamusing, and I must try and put 
down what I recollect of the talk before it fades from 
memory; 


Our dulness was relieved by the arrival of an in¬ 
teresting stranger, the German Missionary, from a 
neighbouring station, ,who, though unable from want 
°f support and from postive discouragement to main¬ 
tain bis schools and other establishments here, continu¬ 
es—much to the CollecWs disgust—to “ itinerate,” as 
he calls it, in this and the adjacent districts. Making 
his way about on foot like first Missionaries of Palestine, 
and begging—literally begging—for support and assis¬ 
tance in a simple sunshiny way which lends the act a 
particular grace that few can resist. Every one calls 
him " Mr, Baptist,” though Baptist is only his Chris¬ 
tian name ; and every one has a smile and welcome for 
the quaint but good old man, in spite of his men¬ 
dicancy and his “ leetel poog ” (Anglicd book.) Be¬ 
sides Mr. Baptist and . myself the Judge's party in¬ 
cluded Missal, the Collector, and old Cope, our 
Chaplain, a man not' much younger, perhaps, than 
the Lutheran, but better preserved and less venerable. 
After dinner we lighted cigars and lounged in the 
verandah over cups of tea, and soon Cope began to chaff 
his brother clergyman. 

What changes do you find here ? How do your 
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onverts get on since you left your few sheep in the 



wilderness*?” 

“ We mint vait der Lard’s blezzure Mr. Cobe, and 
not be imbatient mit Eem,” said the Missionary mildly. 

“ Dere is an sveeber vot I am goin to paptize to-mor¬ 
row if you bleeze to come and ’elb.” 

“ Not I ” said the Chaplain in a cavalier tone ; “ nor 
do I see how you can take on yourself to administer 
any of the Sacraments, seeing that you have never 
received Apostolic ordination.” • j 

« And pray Cope,” said the Judge, coming generous¬ 
ly to his guest's assistance, “ what is the difference bet- 
ween Mr. Baptist’s orders and yours ?” 

<• I have been ordained,” said Cope proudly,“ by a 
Bishop spiritually descended from the Apostles.” 

“Den you are an Cardolig ?” put in the German. 

“ I hope so,” replied Cope. 

“ Stuff and nonsense,” roared Colonel Black, who does 
not relish the High Church views of our “ Minister”— 
as he calls Cope—and pretends to misunderstand them 
I believe. “ If you call yourself a Catholic to-day, I 
suppose to-moi row you will be a Moulvee, and the^next 
a Pundit.” 

“ I don’t suppose,” observed Collector, with a 
starched grin, “ that the exigencies of argument will 
take our friend so far. We are all Catholics ; does not 
even the modern Prayer-book pray for the whole estate 
of the Catholic Church ?’ 

‘ I tell you it ib all rubbish,” said the Colonel 
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Mre is no need of ordination and succession, and all 
ie rest of it if we are leally Protestants/’ 

“ But we are not Protestants, my good Sir,’ said tlie 
Collector, " we hold the doctrines of our mother the 
Church.” 

“ Except that we protest against the monstrous usur¬ 
pations of the Bishop of Rome,” interposed the 
Chaplain. 

My chum, Smith, who is a moderate and liberal fol¬ 
lower of the Latin Rite, smiled in the pawky way that 


<SL 


near-sighted people often do smile in, as he asked Mr. 
Cope to state, if he rejected the authority of the Pope, 
w r hat authority he leaned on ? 

“ That of the Primitive Church,” cut in the Collector . 
rudely, but meaning well—“ Of the Bible,” shouted the 
Colonel. 


“The Church/’ said the Chaplain, with the air of a 
Chief Justice shutting up antagonism with an un¬ 
appealable award, “ the Church teaches nothing that 
cannot be proved by sure and undoubted warranty of 
Holy Scripture/’ 

“ Then where do you get your Scripture ? ” asked 
Smith. 

“ From the Church.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ and you get your Church from the 
Scripture/’ 

The Chaplain saw that he was in a vicious circle, 
and hated me for turning my little bull’s eye upon it 
Recovering from his stumble, he said, addressing 
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as if I had never spoken, " The evidence on 
which the. Canonical books at least rest, satisfactory to 
the most learned and pious of the Primitive and the 
Anglican fathers, is enough for me. What men agreed 
on, so different in other matters as Origen and Augus¬ 
tine, Cranmer and Jewell, Laud, Chillingwortb and 
Ken, will not be in need of the Pope’s affirmation.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Cope,” said I, determined to punish 
him if I could, “ but why should the worthy men you 
have mentioned have troubled their heads about the 
matter ? Do you suppose they doubted the stories of 
the siege of Troy, or the founding of Rome ? No. | 

Well, why w as that, but that the subject had never 
attracted attention ? Learning there was, no doubt, in 
those days and to spare ; but criticism did not exist.” 

“ Cope naturally respects his Articles as I do the 
Articles of War,” said Smith, as the Chaplain silently 
frowned upon me. “ I believe the thirty-nine Articles 
vouch for the Bible. It seems to me that a Clergy¬ 
man is bound to teach what his Church requires.” 

“ And set up infallibility on a basis of Private 
Djoodjment,” said the German. 

The conversation soon after took a more trivial turn, 
much to our worthy host’s relief, who always wants to 
talk Gibbon and Voltaire on such occasions, but is 
restrained by prudence. 

I had a sleepless night when we got home. It was 
not hot, and I lay comfortably enough in the verandah. 

But the stars and the calm heaven scared, instead of 
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soothing.me ; it seemed so strange that Cope should 
be so fierce about what are really matters of literature 
and history, and the fluctuating opinions of 
4 Helplees Man iii ignorance sedate.* 

1 rotestant Clergymen may, if they please, make 
themselves eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake. 
We will keep them to guard doctrines that they cannot 

fully enjoy, but we need not part with our own spiritual 
virility. 


It is even possible that the want of power to exercise 
the freedom that they claim, or to defend their records 
upon grounds of sound argument, may do no harm to- 
either Anglicans or pure Protestants in their work 
among the natives. 

Devoid as these latter are of the critical spirit of 
| mo,lem Europe, it is likely that things that shock 

many English laymen, appear natural enough to. them. 
I can’t help thinking that it is a good deal social, this 
question of conversion : and that if ever we become 
socially popular, our religion will become fashionable 
too. 


f 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




THE TENTS OF REDAR. 

19th December, 

I AH nearly at the end of the most horrible six 
weeks that ever I spent in my life. I am making a 
tour in the part of the district which is in my charge— 
what is called “going into camp.” I have a little tent 
about twelve feet square allowed me for parlour, dress¬ 
ing-room, and study, and a smaller one called a paul — 
after the tent-maker of Tarsus (?)—for a bed-room. I 
do my work in the open air, either under the shade of 
a tree, or in the public place (chaupul) of some large 
village. I have not seen a white lace since I left the 
station. A letter from the Judge now and then in¬ 
forms me of local politics, and that is all the amuse¬ 
ment that I have. As to Home-correspondence, which 
makes the dullest life in India bright by fitful gleams, 
1 have next to none. As an only child and an orphan I 
have none of those near kinsfolk who, though trouble¬ 
some and apt to take liberties when you live with them, 
yet, when at a distance, write the best, the most un¬ 
restrained letters. As for my College-friends they are 
all dispersed, one to his farm, and another to his mer¬ 
chandise ; and though I think I know of one or two 
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would help one at a pinch, they will, none of them, 
take the trouble to sit down and write a letter to a 



friend at a distance of a month’s voyage. 

Gigman writes, however, and his letters, though not 
what I might get from Oxford or from London, are ' 
about matters of more immediate interest. Mrs. 
Chandler and her daughter are returned from their 
little trip to the Hills, looking very well: Stella quite 
blooming, though sad as ever. She has had a quarrel 
with Cope, the exact particulars not known ; and ihe 
latter has been preaching violently against “ deserters 
Irom the Church’s Army” and despisers of “ the wisdom 
of our ancestors.” The Judge is apparently becoming- 
very intimate with Mrs. Chandler, from which I assume 
that he has not yet had the impudence to propose to 
Stella or has been deservedly snubbed. An old fool ! 
Why, she might be his daughter. In a later letter he 
tells me he has hoard at last some particulars of Stella’s 
difference with the Chaplain. Mrs. C. must be his in¬ 
formant. It appears that the soft feminine creature 
has a burthen on her mind; and her devotional 
habits encouraged Cope to invite confidences. She 
resisted—almost resented— the invitation; and was 
not to be “humbugged” (the exact word of my 
correspondent) by the assurance that it was her duty to 
confess to “ her priest,” She told her mother- that she 
hnew Mr. Cope was a learned and wise man, but still 
there were things that no human being could expect 
you to toll except to your Master in heaven. On this 
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igman makes one of his naughty last-century com¬ 
ments. «Unsophisticated woman” writes the Judge, 
" not onl y never tl)inks herself the equal of man, hut 
makes man her deity. It is the manhood of the Chris¬ 
tian system of theology that makes them such strong 
supporters of it. Their Eccc Homo is Ecce Viv.” 

This I should be sorry to think, because it is hardly 
borne out by the present case, and also because it 
miglit for ever put a bar between us and the other sex. 
I am inclined to give Stella’s embarrassment another 
and far simpler interpretation. I fancy that her heart 
has been touched by some one she has seen at Nynee 
Tal, and that she believes it her duty to her deceased 
husbands memory to stifle the growing tenderness 
But what is it to me? And why do I speculate on 
these things ? With small hopes of promotion, and a 
hereditary tendency to heart-disease, what is it to me 
who marry or who love ? 


Cope, with his confessional, and his coquettings with 
Latm observances, is more healthy food for reflection. 

Cope considers me an Infidel, I hear, and preaches 
at me in Church, because I laugh at his Infallibility. 
He is welcome; but what evil have I done ? .Clergy men 
of Ins own persuasion are to the full as Optical as I, 
am-1 get no blame, but become Deans and Bishops, 
-ihey are, however, saved as it seems, by a kind of 
modern Euhemerism winch, while rejecting the super¬ 
natural element in a narrative, still seeks to find the 
basis of fact on which it was possible for it to have 
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? town. Because Romulus and Remus could not have 
been suckled by a she-wolf, is it safe to conclude that 
they were nurtured by a shepherdess named Lupa ? 
Is it not all a matter of evidence ? Reading Milman 
and Stanley, and Colenso, is like looking at Bloudin 
on the tight-rone; you wonder how long the writer 
=an maintain his equilibrium: but the dexterity of 

these spiritual acrobats inspires no higher feeling than 
wonder. ° 


There is, however, this to bo said-" Corruptio 
option pessimaand most of the sects have wandered 
wide of the Gospel standard. Being in St. Peter’s at 
Rome on Easter Sunday, when the silver clarions blew, 
and the troops knelt with grounded arms as the “ Papa! 
e Rd” was borne by upon his movable throne, my mind 
was turned to the upper chamber and the little gather¬ 
ing in Jerusalem who had been told that their King's 
rule was not of this world; that they should not sound 
a trumpet before them when they prayed ; that they 
should have all things in common, and turn their 
cheek to the smiter. 






CHAPTER IX. 



DIFFERENCES OF OPINION. 



26 th December. 


\Ve have just had one of those teapot tempests, 
hose rosewater riots which are the opprobrium of 
middle class society, especially in British India. 

Colonel Black, a Presbyterian (who patronizes the 
Anghcau rite under protest, and as an article of War) 
went, the day before yesterday, to our little place of 
worship to drive home his sister and niece, who had 
been aiding in its decoration for the festive season. 
One of the first objects that met his eye was a gigan¬ 
tic Crucifix over the Communion Table—or “altar” as 
we are in the habit of saying—forming part of a paint¬ 
ing lately executed by our Collector’s wife iu the most 
severe style of medievalism. If you can conceive 
Overbeck losing all his colour-bladders, spraining his 
wrist, and forced to paint the subject with a box of 
paints at one shilling (that have obtained the medal of 
the Aits Society,) and then imagine the work sent to a 
coach-builder’s to be gilt and varnished, you would get 
some idea of the painting in question. 

“ What is that hideous thing ?” asked the Col¬ 
onel. 
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Oh ! Dominick” pleaded the widow, with tears in 
her v&ice, “ I knew you would not like it. But I don’t 
think it matters.” 


Matters,” cried the Colonel, talking Scotch as lie 
always does in a rage, “ Aull sune lat him know, the 
Cawtholic humbug/' 

^ Meaning me, Colonel Black ?” demurely asked the 
Chaplain, rising out of the reading-desk with the 
triumphant air of a martyr about to lay his head on 
the block. 

The tact is that Cope had been in the reading-desk 
unknown to either the Colonel or myself, who had just 
come in from camp and followed the ladies to Church 
on hearing where they were. " I have been celebrat¬ 
ing the vigil of to-morrow with prayer and fasting,” 
pursued Cope, in a tone of maceration. “ nevertheless 
I will not allow this holy edifice to be profaned 
by these unseemly brawls. Vain man, go forth,” he 
continued. 


Black was paralysed atlas audacity. 

As the senior Military Officer, and in temporary 
command of this station, ye had no business to put 
anything up in your chawncel without first consulting 
me. It was yer undoubted dooty.” 

“I know of no duty,” replied Cope, “but to mv 
Mother the Church.” * - V 

“ Yer mitber fiddle,” cried the other. « What d’v 
mean? How many blither* does it take to make ! 
jnither ? Answer me that.” 


1 F 
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' “ I ha Ve no time nor desire to answer scurrility,” 

replied the Martyr. 

“ I insist on knowing what ye’ve beeu doing yonder.” 
“ Putting up a Reredos. Reviving an institution of 
the Primitive Church.” 


“Ye’veno business to put up a rear what is it here 
in the Church tinder my Jurisdiction. This is not the 
Prernitive Church, I hope ?” 


“I am sorry to say it is far from that, but we will do 
what we can. It was a thing utterly unknown in the 
pure old centuries, that the congregation and the priest 
should worship under the same roof,” 


“ And where would the congregation worshij) ?” asked 
the bewildered commanding officer. 


“ According the ancient rubrics” replied Cope, they 
should remain outside, in a reverential attitude. In fact 
the choir is the real place of worship, the true sanc¬ 
tuary.- Into this the priest alone should enter, the 
faithful assisting from without, through the Roodscreen. 
In deference to human weakness however, a nave with 
a roof, has crept in ; and that is where the devotion of 
the flock ought to be displayed. This luxury has been 
abused since that time of rebuke and blasphemy to 
which the name of reformation has been applied.” 

“ Rebuke and blasphemy ? Ma word.” 

“ Yes, Colonel! And I must beg you not to inter¬ 
fere in what does not concern you.” 

“ Gude Heaven !” began the Colonel. 
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lie undaunted Chaplain confronted Lim with -his 
pale face and beamless spectacles. 

“ Colonel Black, I never thought to find you swear¬ 
ing in Church, I must now insist on your remaining 
absent from this congregation until you have done 
penance.” 

The ladies, scared by the quarrelsome tone of the 
men, now turned to me. 

“ Do get him away, Mr. Aster,” said Stella with her 
mournful eyes. To hear was to obey. 

“ Come Colonel,” said I, “ let us leave him to himself. 
Remember this is his Parade, his field-day ; you would 
not like him to talk to you when you were inspecting 
the troops.” The ladies, finding their work at an end 
for the present, now gathered round him, and the 
Colonel—a kind-hearted man—was presently persuad¬ 
ed to withdraw; but refused all apology. Next day, 
however, I saw him over bis morning cberoot; and, as 
he seemed more placable, I ventured to hint that Cope's 
cloth should protect him ; and that it would be so sad 
if anything occurred at Church, and on Christinas 
Day too. * All over the world, uncle,” added Stella 
to my colder pleadings, “ friends are drawn closer and 
enemies are reconciled to-day. ‘ Good will on earth, 
peace among men/ dear, remember the song of the 
Angels i” The bard old Scotchman molted, and I 
thought I saw a tear in his steel-grey eye. 

“ You shall have no trouble on my accountant all 
events” he said. “ What is it you waul me to do, 
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I said that I only "wished to be allowed to tell the 
Padre before church that the Colonel never meant his 
exclamation for profane swearing. And being at length 
armed with a grudging permission, I set out upon my 
errand of peace making. I found Cope sulking in 
his study, a monkish-looking sort of cell—oratory he 
called it—furnished with Priedieux, and garnished with 
texts (chiefly from the Apocryphal books) with a scull 
and a scourge upon carved oak-brackets. 

tl The blessed St. Gentian is very bitter/’ he inform¬ 
ed me, “ on a case of this kind. My patron St. Basil 
also speaks on the subject; and in the Canons of 
Praeposterus, to which I have been referring, it is laid 
down : ' Si quis inter mcenia ecclesiie juraverit, poeni- 
tentiam per candelam. . , / ” 

“ Excuse me, dear Sir/’ I said, “but I hear the 
Church-bell beginning, and must not trifle or trespass 
any more. The Colonel is very sorry for all that has 
occurred, owns that it was all his fault, withdraws 
everything, and submits himself to your spiritual 
authority/’ (May the recording angel set this pious 
fraud down as it deserves !) The Chaplain’s lean face 
glowed like an apothecary’s green bottle when the gas 
is turned on. “ In that case, of course,” he said, " this 
being a season of general pardon and peace, J must 
needs give him absolution. Surely, surely,” he mut¬ 
tered, as if questioning himself, “ yet it were better 
that he had come here” 
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tg out my watcli (which had 
stopped, as most watches do soon or late in the East; 
the climate is bad for them), "good bye, then, Mr. 
Cope ” 

" But mind you tell him I send my absolution. Be 
very particular about that.” 

Christmas is a real festival in Upper India. In the 
.first place the weather is perfection; a still cloudless 
heaven , ndnemos aitMr, with English flowers in tho 
gardens, and frosty nights that make a fire a practical 
comfort as well as a social focus. Then there is a 
cessation from work and care, a week's holiday, and no 
yearly bills—unless for those extravagant few who run 
up long ticks with European trades-people. And tho 
absurdity of making the depth of the winter the 
anniversary of the event commemorated is not so ap¬ 
parent here as (to me) it always seemed in Europe; 

I know I astonished the people at the Judge's last 
night, where I had the happiness to take Stella in and 
to sit by her at table. Gigman had been reading in 
an American book that the event referred to took 
place in August, which caused some little sensation 
among the ladies, till I remarked .that, whenever it 
occurred the festival was no guide, having been taken 
from the Roman Saturnalia . Stella turned her large 
sorrowful eyes on me/ but said nothing. There was 
an awkward pause. 

" It is a feast of the Church,” said Cope, as if that 
disposed of the question. 
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Church or in what year the feast was instituted,” said 
the Judge. 

Another pause ensued, after which we determined 
to look up the matter, and the Judge brought in a 
book ( 1 some Manual of Dates 9 ) which settled both 
points by telling us that the event occurred April 
5, B. C. 4, and that the 25th December was chosen at 
the suggestion of Dionysius Egregius, a Scythian 
monk, about 387 A. D. 

This was a terrible blow to Cope, who could only 
murmur something about the “ infidel -spirit of modem 
Literature,” and remain sulky and silent for the rest of 
the evening. 

Whatever be the true date of Christmas, however, it 
is well suited for a cold-weather celebration in 
Northern India. And not least among its charms do 
I reckon the way in which the Asiatics about us seem 
drawn a little nearer to us at that season, as if their 
minds, chilled and estranged during the rest of the 
year by the paucity and plainness of our religious 
observances, took pleasure in finding that we bad some¬ 
thing in common with people who “ observed days.” 

I was the more led to that last thought by a letter 
that I received a day or two ago from Postlcthwaite of 
Jesus, who is now a country curate, much interested in 
missions to the East. He talks of giving up his posi¬ 
tion in England and coming out here, wishing to know 






and whether it is true that the great obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity in India “ consisted in the evil 
lives led by professing Christians ? ” 

This is a kind of question that annoys one a good 
deal, if—as I suppose is the case—the question con¬ 
siders, one as belonging to the clan of “ professing 
Christians” who form the supposed stumbling-block. 
Yet I would not desire to be excluded entirely from 
the ranks of the P. C., but would like to be regarded 
as, at least, a sort of Honorary Member of the body 
and however unworthy to represent it, do not like to 
let some calumnies pass. If, therefore, I don’t treat old 
Postle’s enquiry with the silence which might be its 
most dignified reply, it will not be pour Vamonr de 
ses beaux yeux, but- because I should be glad to do 
anything I could towards spreading sound opinions on 
the matter in the University and in the world. 

Without in the least intending to adopt the well- 
known figure tu quoque , I shall say, if I write on 
the subject at all, that the great obstacle to the Gospel 
is the conduct of the Missionaries themselves. Their 
first and chiefest error is this, that they do not follow 
Melanchthon’s golden rule of controversy, viz., to exhi¬ 
bit first all points which you hold in common with your 
♦ adversary, and then seek to convince him by recom¬ 

mending only those points on which you differ, and 
which are of real practical importance. Then, it must 
be remembered that a large ela^ of the native s of India 
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rofess the faith "of Islam, which possesses not only a 
git it deal of truth, but a great deal of vitality too'-, and 
cannot be expected to yield to mere theological argu¬ 
ments in favour of a Trinity. As to Hindooism it does, 
indeed, seem to decay when brought into close and 
constant contact with Western thought; but it is vain 
to try to plant one system as long as the area is occu¬ 
pied by another; and modern evangelists of India are 
too apt to forget this and to lose patience while they 
await instantaneous results. It is possible that we 
ought to burn the jungle by the dry fires of Positivism, 
before it will avail us to sow other seed. I would pray 
their attention to the method pursued by St. Paul at 
Athens, when confronting a highly artificial system of 
idolatry not unlike what they have to deal with in 
Hindooism. 




9f% 


I have mentioned Melanchthon above; he was a 
man born too soon. Theological disputes of his day 
wearied and wore him out. He was glad to die, it 
seems ? at least he would escape the theologians.” 
The two great points on which he hoped to get light 
in the next world were, “why did God create man 
such as he is,” and “ how was the Divine nature of 
Jesus united to the Human ?” 

These lines express the lesson of such a story;— 
Mela^cuthon. 

A sage’s brow, an infant’s smile, 

A heart to love without return, 





An eye to see what others spurn, 

A nature free from fear or guile 
Lived without joy, but ended calm ; 

For vainly, here, he sought for Peace, 
But in his death his care should cease 
Who living won the Martyr’s palm. 

Ah, even so, the sundered text, 

The narrow comment, scared his will, 
O ! doomed to bear thy burden still, 
Escaped from Priests, and still perplext! 
Yet this, To see the Son of Man, 

Unman , Divine , our sins who love , 

To know that one can sin no more , 
Nor meet a Theologian. 

Consoled him, if it never freed— 

So his confession witnesseih,— 

But happier they, in life, in death, 
Who bear his cross without his creed, 
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CHAPTER X. 




ODIUM THEOLOGICUM. 

lUli February. 

VALENTINE Day ! It is something to live on the 
same side of the Equator that one’s native country is 
on, and to feel that—though out of all comparison a 
fairer and more true vernal season than in England—• 
Spring is spring and not, as in many of our Colonies, a 
bad mixture of Autumn and Winter. It is the Spring 
of the classics, 

Yer vonit, ver jam eanorum, vere natus orbis est, 
Vere concordant amore3, verc nubent alites— 
lines that the Laureate must have had in his mind 
when composing “ Locksley Hall.” It is so ; I feel it: 
I am in harmony with the rest of Nature, and " light¬ 
ly turn to thoughts of love.” And yet not very lightly 
either; for it has been a bitter conflict between passion 
and reason, and the latter is still muttering sulky 
warnings. 

There is a great deal about this matter, through 
which I do not see my way. Every one admires Stella, 
yet she has' no intimates. The Chaplain is very urgent 
for her intimacy, but it is only in a spiritual capacity, 
I trust; and though I am not free from the John Bull 
indignation at anything of the sort, I cannot undertake 
to say that the lady herself disapproves. Otherwise, 
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ope, Gigman, and myself,—she keeps us all at the 
same distance as the Major of the Roughs, or little 
Sooterkin, the junior Ensign. 

I have had a fresh " row’’ with the Chaplain, not 
exactly a quarrel, but one of those still worse differ¬ 
ences which leave the mind so sore, because they ad¬ 
mit of no explanation, and therefore of no conclusion. 
It came about thus. I was sitting at Colonel Black’s 
with the ladies after early breakfast, and looking on 
from the verandah while the gardener was weeding the 
flower-beds in front. 


" I ttcyer see that,” I was saying, “ without thinking 
how much it is an emblem of our life.” 

“ Gracious goodness ’’ M'r. Aster,” asked Mrs 
Chandler, “whatever do you mean ? I know you gentle¬ 
men call cigars 'weeds’ and I know,” with a sigh, " too 
well what widow’s weeds are. A proverb, too, I re¬ 
member about ‘ ill weeds,’ meaning children. But I 
never can think who you call the gardener in any of 
the cases.” 

“ I mean this,” I answered, “ that a garden is a small 
world in its capabilities and its forces. If you 
neglect them, some will die and others run riot, till 
that which was meant for use and beauty turns itself 
into a noxious jungle.” 

“I should think,” said the Padre’s monotonous drone 
behind me, “that it would be far mo e appropriate 
t° call the soul the garden, and the priest the 
gardener.” 

I 

/ 
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don’t know why it is, but this man acts on me like 
red cloth on a bull. 

“ I never knew a priest, as you call it, who did half 
as much as that poor malee,” I replied, in my haste. 
“ He is the true worshipper who truly works. Laborare 
est ware.” 

“ Granted with all my heart,” said Cope, “ if you will 
allow the converse. If work is worship why is not 
worship work ?” 

“ For the same reason,” I replied, “ that Y is not like 
a dn pot—namely, because it isn’t.” 

“ I should not think that you were much of a judge, 
Mr. Aster,” said the Chaplain, who always called you 
‘Mr,’ when much provoked. “You never pray, I 
presume ? ” 

“ And may I ask why you presume so ? ” I enquired. 

“ Because you seldom or never come to Church, I 
supp ose,” answered Stella, with a beaming smile, as if 
to prevent anger; and when she smiled, who could be 
angry ? 

“ Prayer,” I said, turning to her sweet face, “ is not 
with me a gregarious impulse. Neither do Hove to wash 
my soul in public, nor can I join in the many demands 
for physical blessings that so abound in the Anglican 
Liturgy. The Founder of Christianity set us a better 
example. He went into the mountain, apart, to pray.” 

The Chaplain regarde d me wit h mingled reproof and 
languor, as who should say, “ Vain one! wilt thou then 
never cease from prating ? ” 
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Stella said, “ Yet we are told of His custom being to 
go into the Synagogues on the Sabbath.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “to preach, hold discussion, and 
be turned out of the building and led to the edge of a 
precipice in order to be thrown down. If I went to Mr. 
Cope’s Synagogue to follow’ that example I fear it would 
fare ill with me.” 




“ But did he not bid us pray for daily bread ? ” 
“ Take the whole clause together:— 

'Give us our daily bread; forgive our sins as we 
forgive those against us, and lead us not into temp¬ 
tation and you will see that Dante has given an 
interpretation not at variance with my rules. You 
remember the sonnet in which he has paraphrased the 
Lord's Prayer ? I forget the exact words, but the sense 
is ‘ Bless our undertakings lest want lead us astray ?” 

“ Then,” said Stella, quickly, “ you look on prayer 
much as Mr. Cope does. The garden is refreshed by 
the water which is poured upon it by the gardener.” 

“ Say rather,” I answered, “ that prayer is the dew 
that, while it rises from the ground, is transformed in 
the skies. It rises best in the dark and silent night, to 
l>e found in the morning returned to the place from 
whence it came in bright and fertilizing showers.” 

Stella was silent, but I thought her large blue eyes 
showed a sympathy with the excitement of my mood. 
Ihe Clergyman scowled and left us. Remaining thus 
hi possession of the field I judged it best for myself to 
retire no'long time after, the more so as Mrs. Chandler 
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shewed no disposition to leave me alone with her 
charming daughter. But, ere I close my eyes to-night, 
I shall not omit to add to my usual commune with my 
heart a special clause concerning my duty in this matter. 

It is a curious thing in connection with the subject 
of my abortive discussion with Cope, that the best 
thing on this same question of Prayer that has been 
recorded by any English writer—as far as my know¬ 
ledge goes—is the conclusion of the “ Vanity of Human 
Wishesand that the great Christian Moralist took 
his ideas from a Pagan poet, whom—in the opinion of 
such a critic as Macaulay—he wholly failed to improve. 
Juvenal’s lines, beginning —Nil ergo optabunt homi¬ 
nes ?—still furnish all that the human mind seems 
capable of originating on the subject; and the version 
of Dryden, with very few modernizations, is in most 
parts a more faithful transcript of Juvenal’s meaning 
than the more ornate, not to say conventional, rhetoric 
of Johnson—fine as the latter, undeniably, is— 

“ Say then, shall man, deprived all power of choice, 

Ne’er raise for good the supplicating voice ? 

Not so : hut to that power his fortunes trust 
Whose thoughts are wise, whose dispensations just; 

What best may profit or delight He knows, 

And real good for fancied bliss bestowB ; 

With pitying eyes our. frailly He will scan, 

More dear to God than to himself is Man. 

By blind desire, by wayward impuko driven. 

For wife and heirs we vainly weary Heaven ; 

For still ’tis Heaven’s prerogative to know 
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heirs or wife will bring us weal or woe ; 


Yet, if thou fain wouldst prove Almighty love 
And feel thy blessings hallowed from above, 

Clean-handed offerings to the temple bear, 

And, while the priest presents them, urge thy prayer : — 

‘ 0 Thou ! who knowest the wants of all mankind, 
Vouchsafe me health of body, health of mind, 

A soul prepared to meet the frowns of fate, 

And change, whenever called, its mortal state ; 

That reckons death a blessing, yet can bear 
Existence nobly with its weight of care. 

Anger forgot, lust quenched, and work preferred 
To pomps and vanities that sway the herd.’ 

Here bound at length thy wishes. We should see, 

If wise, in Fortune no Divinity ; 

These goods for man the paths of virtue gain, 

These for thyself, if wise, thou may\st obtain, 

But we have deified a name alone, 

Called Hazard ‘ God’ and placed in Heaven its throne.” 
The unreasonable impatience of man in vexing Heaven 
with impertinent suggestions is still more vividly set 
forth in the following Mussulman tradition, related to 
in camp by a Syud who never heard of the Cosmos, 
tod believes in “ the seven climes :— 

" Now, as the children of Israal tarried in the 
wilderness, they sowed seed, that it might grow up and 
bear grain for the food of man and beast. 


“ But when they looked for rain to water the seed 
that they had sown, behold ! there was no raiu, inso¬ 
much that the pei. ole murmured. 
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And they said unto Moses, Hast thou brought us 
here out of the land of Egypt that we may die with 
hunger, we and our babes, and our cattle ? Go to, en¬ 
treat now the Lord that he sent rain to water the seed 
that we have sown. 

Then said the Lord unto Moses, What is this that 
the people murmur against thee ? Verily I will send 
the rain upon them and upon their seed; howbeit 
they that are patient in this matter shall have no hurt. 

“ Then Moses went forth and said unto the people 
Lo, I have spread before the Lord the thing that ye 
have said; nevertheless the Lord is displeased. All 
ye therefore who trust in the Lord take stakes and set 
tuem up before the Lord upon your fields that the rain 
fall not until the time appointed. And they did so. 

"And it came to pass that on all the fields where no 
stakes were set the rain fell by the space of eight 
days; but on the fields where the stakes were it fell 
not. And wherever the rain fell the com came up 
abundantly. 

“ there came up a worm withal which did eat 
and consume the ears as soon as they were grown 
But the corn of the others grew in duo season, and 
there was no worm in that corn, and the people that 
trusted the word of the Lord, and the word of Moses 
bis servant, had enough and to spare. 

“ And all the people gave glory to the Lord.” 

In the laud of Egypt in modem days the children 
of Israel have utilized in this behalf in a very singular 
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way —if travellers are to be believed. It is said tliafc 
when the Viceroy's Government think that rain is 
wanted, they drive all the Jews of the town into an 
enclosure, and bid them pray ; and that their savour 
nnd their worship are alike so nauseating to Allah, 
that lie straightway grants their request, that lie may 
he delivered from their importunities and their pre¬ 
sence. But there is a stroke of humour here that 
seems beyond the East, and smacks rather of European 
flippancy. 


<SL 


Speaking generally, I think every one should hold 
that creed which best sustains him in a holy and bene¬ 
ficent course of conduct. But it is not intolerant to 
°hject to such clergymen as Cope—men who, while 
Soaring the orders of a Protestant body, attempt to 
Smuggle in priestcraft by tbe back-door, and would 
8wlly see the ashes of our martyrs poured out on the 
3-1 tar of Baal. One docs not object to their existence, 
0r wish to have them destroyed, however painlessly; 

one thinks them out of place in the ministry of a 
Protestant nation's privileged religion. 


1 H 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SWORN TO SECRECY. 

1st May . 

I Have had nothing to record for a long while, or 
rather have wanted the energy to put down anything. 

1 have been worked oft' my legs too, and pulled down 
by being kept under canvas after the hot winds had 
begun, in consequence of Mr. Missal, my chief, having 
got a bee in his bonnet about village sanitation, and 
insisted upon my going all over the district looking 
after drains and dust-heaps. On returning a day or 
two ago, I was taken in by the Judge—my chum Jack 
Smith being away on Court-Martial duty, and my good 
old friend Gigman thinking that I required company 
and a little looking after. We are almost alone in the 
station : Black and his family, and the Collectors wife, 
and half the Military ladies being off to some Hill 
Station. I have been solacing my dulness by looking 
into Persian poetry of the long past era when that 
France of Asia was at the height of her scepticism 
and her graceless grace. What a view of life (for a 
nominal Mussulman) is that of Omar Khayyam, the 
Astronomer Royal of Mahmood of Ghuznoe ! I 
transcribe, with a few trifling changes, from the tran¬ 
slations privately printed at Madras some years ago, 
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iiich the form of the original Tetrastich is well 


preserved.* It is better than Horace :~ 


FRAGMENTS FROM OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Lo ! some we knew, the loveliest and best 

That time and fate of all their vintage pressed,. % 
Have drunk their cup a round or two before, 

And, one by one, crept silently to rest: 

And we who now make merry in tlio room 

TkAy left, by Spring bedizened fresh in bloom ; 
We, too, must soon beneath the couch of earth 
Descend, ourselves to make a couch—for whom ? 
Ah ! make the most of what you yet may spend, 
Before you, too, into the grave descend, 

Dust unto dust, and under dust to lie, 

Sans wine, sans joy, sans singer, aud sans aid. 

One moment in annihilation’s waste, 

One moment of the Well of Life to taste,. 

The stars are setting, and tbe caravan 

Starts fer the dawn of Nothing—Oh! make haste. 
How long, how long, in infinite pursuit 
• Of this or that endeavour and dispute ? 

Better make merry with the wanton grape 
Than fret for ever after bitter fruit. 

Is it not a shame because on every side 
A bandage on thy curious eyes is tied 
Loathing the dark and solitary cell, 

In this vile frame supinely to abide ? 


Mr. Fitzfferuld’a ver.ii>n i referred to, It haa born eiuce 
sprinted by QGarrifcob of Pieudilly, Some of tbo latter Statia&u two 
"*rue<l by auothor h.ad—Mr, Whitley totok^e, 1 believe?, 
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A Sultan, to his kingdom journeying on, 

And which the swarthy Chamberlain shall strike. 
Then, when the Monarch rises to be gone ? 

In mosque and cloister, school and church, one lies 
A dread of Hell, one dreams of Paradise; 

But none that know the secrets of the Lord 
W ill sow their hearts with such like fantasies 
Ah! strive amain no human heart to wring, 

Let no one feel thine anger burn or sting, 
Woulds’t thou be wrapped in long-enduring joy ? 

Learn how to suffer, cause no suffering: 

This is the time for roses and repose 

Beside the stream that through the meadow goes, 
A friend or two, a lady like a rose, 

With wine, and none to hear the clergy prose. 
Sweet airs are blowing on the rose of May, 

Sweet eyes are glowing in the garden gay, 

Aught sweet of dead Yestreen you cannot say, 

Talk not of that, hut sweet is this To-day, 

# * * * * 



# 





* 


# # * * * 
***** 

Oh ! Thou who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Surround the way I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with pre-destination too 

Enmesh— and then account my fall for sin. 
Oh! Thou who man of baser clay didst make, 
And who, with Eden, didst dev iso the Snake, 
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For all the faults wherewith the face of man 
Is blackened, man’s forgiveness give—and take. 

At this dead and d- d period of the year, the 

Nadir of enjoyment both for native and foreign denizens- 
of India, many must know from experience what is 
the meaning of pessimism. Some there may be who, 
by reason of natural or acquired advantages —youth, 
stupidity, or a discipline derived from reason or from 
religion, are enabled to reduce to a minimun those mists 
ami fogs of the soul which are so ready to- darken the 
daily horizon. But, with these exceptions at least, a 
sort of vague melancholy is common to adult humanity ; 
and though the circumstances of an Indian hot weather 
may* he favourable to its growth, it is by no means 
confined to one place or season. Goethe attributes it 
to Faust as a species of insanity; and it is well known 
that the glorified old Skimpole regarded the suppres¬ 
sion and cure of despondency as of the essence of 
culture and one of the main ends of art It lias boon 
left to modern writers to organise this mood, which at 
least from the time of Burton down to our owm had 
always been looked upon as something exceptional, 
morbid, ‘and opposed to the designs of the Creator. 
Indeed, the unhealthy, unnatural, character of des¬ 
pondency was felt long before Burton. Not to mention 
St. Paul and other early Christian writers who are 
never weary of telling us, under what to them must 
have been very trying conditions, that cheerfulness is a 
moral duty, many philosophers of bye-goo days have 











taken a cheerful, if not an optimist, view of life. That 
wo should use Nature, take the good and the bad to¬ 
gether, and make the most of the passing minute, is 
the constant tone of the graceful Greeks. Those among 
the Romans who imitated them took the same view, 
though a shadow had by that time come over civilised 
man :— 

“ In his cool halls, with haggard eyes 
The Roman noble lay ; 

He drove abroad in furious guise - . 

Along the Appian way. 

He made a feast, dark, deep and.fast. 

And crowned his head with flowers; 

No quicker and no easier passed 
The impracticable hoiirs. 

Hut this was the sympton of a special disorder. The 
Roman noble was sick with satiety, and no one ever 
dreamed of thinking his state normal. Indeed, many 
men of that time were free from the'disease. Witness 
the ever cheerful Horace, calling toy his wearied city 
friends from the cool heights of Lucretrlis, and making 
the certainty of change a reason for getting the most 
good out of the present:— 

-.« Quod |)etis hie est, 

Est Uluhris, animus si te non deficit soquus." 

The descendants of the Romans were equally firm 
in the belief that cheerfuluess was the law, and des¬ 
pondency the error and violation. The sad and sole ran 
Dante, speaking of suicide, says—. 
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Qualunque priva se del, vostro mondo 


Bissazza, e fonde la sua facilitate, 

JE piangc la dove esser de giocondo? 

And “ old Montaigne,” with what Pope called his 
a downright plainness” says : — 

" La plus express emarque de la sagesse est une 
esiouissance constanteJ’ 

In which he is followed by that wonderful line of 



Voltaire: — 

“ C est par la fermete quon rend lesDieux faciles.,' 
Among the Germans we have no want of assent to 
these doctrines— “ Je mehr ich handle, * says Fichte, 

" desto gliicldicher scheine ich niiv ” Dr. Luther s 
definition of a fool is too well known to admit oi quo¬ 
tation : Goethe's teaching on the subject has been 
already noticed. The practical outcome of Teuton 
wisdom on this subject is well summed up by Carlyle : 

“ Give us, oh ! give us the man that sings at his work, 

. . . He will do more in the same time ; he will do 

it better; he will persevere longer. One is scarcely 
sensible of fatigue when he marches to music. The 
very stars are said to make harmony as they revolve in 
their spheres.” This is like de Salis : — 

“ King ist ein miston im Chore dcr Sfaron.” 

Yet the modern heresy of Pessimism arose first in 
Teuton mind.-’. It was the satiated Byron, showing to 
the world— 

** The pageant of Ids bleeding heart.” , 

and the conceited Schopenhauer at the same time with 
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his crazy conception of the absolute nature of man’s 
will, by whom the new school was generated. Men 
had been melancholy before, and their melancholy had 
been diagnosed, and, as our old friend. Burton says> 

“ anatomised.” It was reserved for these eccentric 
moderns to formulate and proclaim the disease, as if it 
were a law from which other conditions were unhealthy 
deviations. 

The reason of the existence of such a creed, out of a 
lunatic asylum, is to be found in an egotistical and mis¬ 
directed teleology. So long as man will persist in 
thinking that the world was made for himself, there 
must always be a danger of visiting disappointment 
upon his maker. The safest Avay to keep clear of all 
such delusions is to avoid all vulgar pride of this sort. 

Let us learn with Empedocles that we have no right to , 
bliss, no title from the gods to welfare and repose ; then 
and then only shall we realise the lessons of the old 
sages who showed us happiness within and not 
without— 

“ Made us not fly to dreams but moderate desire.” 

The centenary aloe may never bloom in the lifetime 
of any particular man ; let him therefore not waste his 
time in sitting idly to wait for its flower, or lament his 
hard fate in missing it. By the side of the path of 
daily duty a thousand wild flowers arc raising their 
fragrant bosoms; enjoy them and pass on. 

Nyncetal , loth June .—A long time without any 
entry,— the reason being that 1 have been ill with 
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%/S^Sver, so ill as to have been for a fortnight unconscious 
or worse* Ify worse, I mean delirious ; and in that 
state seem to have seen and heard things that it is not 
lawful to utter, though as long as I live I shall not 
forget them. But my memory is not very likely to be 
burthened long, for either that must cease in madness, 
or the whole machine must be dissolved that holds it. 

Missal never came near me ail the time. I wonder 
is there a kind of madness produced by the mind 
working too little instead of too much ; and is Missal’s 
brain affected as a squirrel’s might be from always run¬ 
ning the same dull round ? No, I will not believe it; 
a fool cannot go mad ! As soon as I could move I had 
itself carried in a dooly (a kind of close litter) to the 
office, and into the Collectors room where he sat with 
stern, self-righteous eye, upon a raised platform, as if 
any other posture but looking down on. his fellow- 
creatures would be impossible to him. I told him I 
M r as entitled to privilege leave for three months, and 
wished to go to the Hills, He replied that it would 
be most,detrimental to the interests of the service, 
Tattenham being, as usual, away, and no one but him¬ 
self to do the work. I could not help sayiug that 
I thought, considering the frequency of Tatteu ham’s 
leaves and the hard work that I had done, * I 
was not well treated/ My superior looked at me 
with his impassive eye, like a boy’s grey marble, 
and said :— 

w All right, Aster; I will send up your application, 

1 I / 
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but cannot engage myself to back it warmly. It will 
at all events occupy some correspondence, and, in the 
meantime, you must take some work at borne, and try 
to come to office in a few days.” 

“ Work ?” I asked, “ why, I am ordered off to the 
Hills at once. I am to start to-night.” 

“ In that cace,” replied my chief, looking impatiently 
at the papers before him and at the Native scribe 
at his feet, whose reading my arrival had interrupted, 

“ in that case you should send in a medical certincate, 
and you can then leave as soon as you like.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “and lose half my pay for three k 
months. Not if I know it” 

“ 1 can only repeat,” said the Collector coldly, “ that 
veur going at present is inconsistent, with the demands 
of the public service. I wish you goodmorning.” 

I took the hint, and bad myself carried back to my 
kind host’s, to whom I stated what had occurred. It 
was a hard case, but he thought I should trust to the 
indulgence of “ the Government,” that is of a very kind- 
hearted elderly gentleman who wielded almost absolute 
power over the members of the service. . 

“ I think,” observed Gigman, “ that my Eeverend 
f iend Mr. Cope has had something to do with Missal's 
queer proceedings.” 

“ What on earth is it to him ?” I asked, “ and why 
should a Collector take advice from a Chaplain ?” 

“1 cannot answer your second question,” replied the 
Judge, “ except by pointing to the many instances that 








we already have of Cope’s influence over the Puseyite 
official But as to your first, don’t you know yourself 
that Mrs. Chandler and her daughter are at Nyneetal, 
and that Cope dislikes your intimacy there ? If you 
asked me what to do, I would say, * Don’t mind Missal, 
but send up your application direct and be off—whether 
it would be wise to choose Nyneetal as the address of 
your baggage is another question. There are plenty 
of other Hill Stations"' 

I tried not to look foolish—but probably without 
much success. Without noticing the concluding words 
of my friend I said something about a medical certi¬ 
ficate. 

“ If you were to take sick leave," presumed the 
Judge, “you would not only lose pay, but would forfeit 
your privilege leave, and so much of the leave you 
might hereafter require. I don’t think Mr. D. will be 
hard upon you " 

So I determined to run the risk ; and here I am 
breathing the air of the Himalayas, and not half a 
mile from my darling Stella. 

No words can describe the change ! The “ luxuries 
of the East," as displayed in the journey to the foot of 
the hills, were almost more than I could bear ; and no 
one but an invalid who has made the journey and not 
had time to forget it amid the priceless though simple 
delights of convalesce nee, can picture what I have been 
through, The Indian sun in June ; the stifling air that 
precedes the monsoon’s coming; the palpable dark* 
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boss of the dust on tlic roads ; tho flies and dirt in the 
Staging-bungalows; the monotonous jogging ot the 
dooly with the vocal accompaniment of the bearers' 
chattering and singing, and the stifling fumes of their 
rag-and-oil torch by night, combine to form a hideous 
dream which no Dante ever could hope to beat. 

But the journey from the foot of the Hills to the 
borders of the Lake is a fore-taste of relief, the Pur¬ 
gatory to the past Inferno, and the future Paradise. 
Glades with occasional mango and banana-groves, belts 
of forest, bordering the steep scarps of a rushing river; 
and then fields of com, and hedges of barbemy; the 
whole crowned by Alpine crags in all the fantastic 
forms of which limestone rocks are capable ; on through 
the sweet firwoods of the pinua Ivngifolia, and by 
the flowery banks of a brawling brook,—surely this is 
a fitting preparation for the last climb; and (hen, after 
a brief interval of ugly native street, the lovely tarn 
opens on your view, surrounded on one side by a 
broad and level road, on another by a well-wooded 
mountain with white cottages gleaming in the morn¬ 
ing sun among the deep embowering shades; the 
back-ground formed by the towering height of Cheena. 
Such was my yesterday’s morning. Last night I 
slept like a child ; and am now sitting in the veran¬ 
dah of my quarters at the Club, inhaling the pure 
air, and penuiug these notes. 

iliis Club is a comfortable place, situated above tho 
range of the lake-miasma which is the serpent’s trail in 
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is mountain Eden. The house is full, but I have been 
fortunate enough to secure a vacant set of rooms in a 
detached bungalow not very far from Mi's. Chandler’s, 
whose house indeed is visible through the Cypress groves 
before me. 


June 20th. 

I said that I had seen things that I would not divulge 
in my late delirium. I still believe it; though how we 
see without eyes, and hear without ears, when sense is 
stunned by sickness or steeped in slumber, is more than 
any one has yet told us. The odd thing is, that this 
unsensuous sensation is not the monopoly of man alone. 
The short barks and disturbed movements of a sleeping 
dog shew that he, too, has a mind capable of shadowy 
terror. 

What, then, is this power ? We think we see and 
hear? Just so. What is thought then? Is it a force 
generated more or less by all sentient brains, whether 
in man or brute, secreted in one animal more than in 
another, but in all by cephalic organs, as bile is by the 
liver ? I think nobly of the soul, and no way approve 
this opinion/* 

The lower rows of teeth in the undeveloped jaws of 
an infant can bo traced by the aid of a microscope, 
though many infants of all species necessarily die with¬ 
out these teeth ever coming to maturity, or being f cut * 
Every vio 1 A seed contains the capacity of that odorou- 
delight which is only yielded by the full-grown flowed 
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Judging from these analogies, the soul may surely be a 
potentiality rather than a real thing, yet capable of 
existence when once developed. Have idiots souls l 

A medical friend of mine, who is a gi’eat microscopist, 
tells me that he astonished a child, who brought him a 
grub that it had picked up in its play, by placing the 
creature under the lens and shewing the child its rudi¬ 
mentary wings. 

The child w r asa girl—girls are more observant than 
the 1 fathers of men/ and said : “ Oh Doctor, this thing 
fly ? why I found it in a hole at the foot of the great 
cedar on the lawn, quite dead ” 

How many human beings may there not be like this 
poor grub, who carry to their graves the obsolete possi¬ 
bility which might, under more favoring conditions, 
have grown into an ethereal career t 

In our love for useless ornamentation ; in the constant 
failure of our most conscientious efforts; in our self¬ 
questionings \ in our causeless exultation, and in our 
often baseless discontent, we men differ from all other 
animals, and the cultured man from all lower human 
creatures. To these belong unvarying processes, uni¬ 
form self-satisfaction, insensibility to beauty : to the 
brute most, but nearly as much as to the savage. There 
is no breach of continuity in the evolution, but only 
gradation. Yet the end of the series is an enormous 
advance- on the beginning. And why may it not go on ? 


Looking over " In Mmoriam” with these thought- 
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my mind, as I lay on the grass this afternoon 
under the shade of some weeping trees that fringe 
a coiner of the lake, I saw that they had probab¬ 
ly been unconscious germinations from articles in 
that Poem (notably LIV., V., VI.) But they are 
distasteful to philanthropy as much as to pride, or to 
the tender piety of the poet, (who expresses them 
with a kind of protest) and it will be long before they 
spread, or overcome the notion that to say all men are 
not equally immortal, is full of moral danger. There 
are many minds probably which, after examining the 
notion, reject it deliberately from a fear of this kind. 
But—admitting, for the sake of argument only, that 
doctrines of science are fairly subject to be tested by 
their moral consequences—is there any real danger 
here ? To believe that a punkah cooly, or a London 
Arab, is not fitted to die this moment and go presently 
into the company of the Saints and Angels, does not 
involve the consequence that such beings are not to 
interest us. Surely their undeveloped state gives 
them as strong a claim as can bo possibly imagiued 
upon their more fortunate neighbours. If w r e can help 
others to develope their spiritual potentiality, and be 
the Prometheus who conducts fire to the vacant altar, 
what Jupiter do the priests believe in who would 
grudge us that noble labour ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 






A PICNIC. 

18 th September. 

The Monsoon in the Himalayas is something to re¬ 
member. In those altitudes, when the storm comes, 
it is not over-head as elsewhere, but about you and 
alongside. Instead of, Ixion-like, pursuing a cloud, you 
have a cloud for your companion, who sails unbidden 
into your dwelling and shares your bed and board. 
The lightning flashes by voU as if it were the artillery 
of man on a parade-ground, or a battle-field ; and woe, 
to the being or the structure that its bolts strike. 
Amidst the terrible reverberations of sound that follow 
the flashes among these vexed summits, down comes 
the rain, like a universal cataract. As you walk in your 
verandah you are startled to find that the rest of the 
wot Id has vanished. Where you are, there is light 
enough, but the blotted-out Universe has left you as 
lonely as +hc last man. Then, when a break comes, 
the soft curtain of cloud is rent by moments, and the 
scene about you, backed by the plains for many miles 
out under the blue sky, shines and gleams in little 
clear pictures, ever changing their shape and subject, 
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and promising that you, too, shall return to the light 
and “cheerfulness of life again. 

And now “ the rains” are over, and so, I am sorry 
to say, will my leave soon be. TJbtis season is a kind 
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°f spring to tlie congregated exiles : sickness and 
melancholy, and old quarrels are all forgotten, and 
pleasure and gregarious enjoyment are followed by 
young and old, as if the Arcadia of the old pastoral 
poets were indeed realized. 

In this Milennium of frivolity, out-door gatherings 
take a pi eminent share. Not Picnics as the thing 
used to be understood at home in the old days, when 
a company of lads and lasses, all under the guidance 
of a few discreet seniors, went to see some “interest¬ 
ing mediaeval ruin/' each family taking a hamper, 
(filled without previous concert, and consequently with 
the sam- contents and the same omissions,) and for¬ 
getting the corkscrew with a unanimity worthy of a 
better cause. 


No; a Nynee Tal Picnic is a most elaborate cold 
luncheon provided in the open air by some hospitable 
matron or a group of bachelors grateful for past kind¬ 
ness; where the guests take nothing but t;ood clothes 
and smiling faces, where the absence of the corkscrew 
would be looked on in a serious light, and lead to the 
chastisement of the butler. It is true that the un¬ 
comfortable attitude of old is to a certain extent pre¬ 
served, the guests reclining “ after the manner of the 
ancients/ 5 and taking their mayonnaise and pigeon-pie 
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off the ground ; but otherwise there is neither scramb¬ 
ling nor roughing, and the sherry and champagne are 
iced, and the potatoes brought round steaming hot, 


and the repast concludes with coffee and liqueurs, 
very much as it would at Gigman’s, plus the scenery, 
the air, and the appetite. 

And when the feast is over, and the young Cen¬ 
turions have retired to smoke ; and the old ladies 
have brought out their crochet, and their back-gam¬ 
mon ; and the young ladies and the middle-aged 
gentlemen begun their harmless flirtations; then is 
the time for the anxious lover and his suit to an un¬ 
decided lady. Bye-and-bye, before the occupied couple 
have perceived the sunset, the sudden evening falls : 
all at once the full moon looks out unveiled from her 
balcony of opal and sapphire; and as her illumination 
spreads, her weird and solemn festival is joined by the 
rocks and the black trees, and every light mist that 
rises, far below, in the moist hollows. There is now a 
magic spell abroad ; Hecate has thrown over the rough 
scenery of life's theatre the glamour of her eternally 
renewed witchery:— 

11 Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 

It was in such a scene that I spent a happy hour 
v ith my lady of sorrows last night. That she is 
touched by my long worship, and that she finds a turn 
of mind in my poor thoughts that is not seen else¬ 
where, in the men about her j and that it is not 
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easing to her own tastes; of all this I feel as¬ 
sured ; yet I don’t think our regard for each other 
took a conventional or a very practical‘turn last night. 
There was to be dancing on the grass, and as we moved 
through the dewy glades of the woodland we heard the 
subdued strains of a small brass band. I remember 
praising the melodies of the Sonnambula, and re¬ 
gretting that they should be spoiled by being hashed 
up into Quadrilles. 

“ This is what it is not to bo a musician, Mr. Aster, 
she said. <{ Almost any Italian Chapelmaster or 
Orchestra leader can write pretty melodies. Not 
always so luscious as Bellini’s, nor so romantic as 
some of Verdi’s happier efforts, but that style you 
know.” 

“ A style that you think good enough for dance- 
music ?” 

“ Yes,” said Stella, “ good enough and not too 
good.” 

« What is it to be a musician, dear lady f 9 I asked. 

“ It is to have a sixth sense,” she answered quickly. 
« To feel, when some long and richly linked harmony 
is being executed by a number of artists who work 
together, yet not merely mechanically, as il you were 
looking at some of Nature’s own faultless combina¬ 
tions.” 

^ * *• * * 

And as the path grew dark under the close shades 
of young rhododendra, she accepted my offer of 
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support; and, as I laid my disengaged hand upon that 
which rested on my other arm, I felt by the confiding 
repose of hers that I need ask no questions such as 
people ask in stories. And so, talking of any indiffer ¬ 
ent subject, 7/e wandered back. I for my part content 
mainly to listen to those most pathetic tones which— 
whether I have the sense of music or not— are to me 
the sweetest of sounds, and combine all melody and 
harmony I ever wish to hear, accompanied as they are by 
gestures and movements of infinite and inevitable 
grace. Soon, too soon, we finished our stroll among 
the trees, and came near the laughter and the lights. 
I think she had not thought before of our companions 
much ; but now the -world came rushing back upon 
the consciousness of both of us in a moment. 

* I won't go among them just now, Mr. Aster,” said 
my companion with soft firmness, “ if you will take me 
to my jliampan , and then go and tell mamma that I 
want to go home. She is somewhere among the peo¬ 
ple having tea on the top of that rock, I believe.” 

“ But ” I pleaded, “ is it not a shame to take her 
away so soon ? She seems so happy.” 

“ Poor dear mamma 1” said Stella, “ she will be 
better pleased to indulge me than to talk to a wil¬ 
derness of Ensigns.” 

So it was, as it was in the beginning; woman had her 
way, and we w r ere parted. I have not seen her since, 
but know that all is well. And yet, somehow, [ can 
hardly tell how 7 , but I do not feel as a happy lover 
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should. There is a skull among the roses, a-, hang 

it; what nonsense am I nursing; the dregs of my 
delirium ; nothing so unwholesome should be harboured 
here, as I sit inhSling the fresh autumn air, and listen¬ 
ing to the band practising far off by the lake, and the 
morning sun is making all the trees alive with dancing 
lights. 


One day, when we first became intimate, Stella, 
uuder the inspiration doubtless of her High-Church 
Director, asked me “ Whether it was true I was an 
Atheist ? ” 

I answered her, perhaps, as I would have answered 
no one else who asked me such a question. There is a 
stupid cruelty about the people who usually ask such 
things which seems to disentitle them to the truth; 
indeed, I don't think truth would ever be pleasant to 
them. " Cast not your pearls before swine." But to 
her I said what I feel. 1 did not echo the cuckoo-cry, 
that ‘an Atheist is an impossibility nor did I hazard 
the assertion that now, as in the Psalmist’s day, it was- 
only the fool who said in his heart, * There is no God/ 
because I am aware that there is a school of philo¬ 
sophy which says that man must never be allowed to 
reason beyound the sphere of his experience, and who 
thus come near to virtual Atheism. I think, however, 
that this school may go too far; not seeing that not 
only is a petit?o pH-ncijni, to some extent, at least 
involved in their implying that the question of God is 
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beyond human experience, but that, even so, they 
would not be borne out in dogmatic negatives that by 
their own postulate they are stopped from proving. 
Nor will I have recourse to the arguments of those 
who see God in the lightning, and hear him in the 
hurricanes tumult, or in the earthquake's awful re¬ 
port. I will be content, with the prophet, to find the 
Lord in the ‘ still, small voice/ Written revelation is 
liable, perhaps, to various kinds of criticism and in¬ 
terpretation, but whence is this irrepressible Apocalypse 
of good and evil of which we are conscious in our own 
inward experience ? Say that conscience is an artifi¬ 
cial product,—so is a double dahlia; but whence the 
root, and what moral gardener can give it the power to 
grow out of the ground ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

• _ 

A SURPRISE, 



25tli September. 

I feab I have come down to the plains too soon; 
but there was no help for it. My leave was up, and 
ray work here required me. The Judge, who has a 
vacation at this time of year, gave me the use of his 
house, while he 'stretched his legs’ by ascending the 
salubrious heights whence I had just come down, and 
took my place also aupr&s cle ces dames . But my 
temporary recovery has proved an illusion, and the 
good Judge has returned to take care of me. 

I should be more ashamed of my share in the cur¬ 
tailment of my friend’s brief leisure but for a discoverv 
that I made last night, which leads me to hope that 
reasons of his own have had a considerable part in 
bringing the worthy man down from the mountains. 
Old bachelor as he is, there is a corner in his*heart 
yet; and the lethal reed quivers and takes root deeply 
in an old side. 


Last night, after dinner, as we sat in the starlit 
garden, vainly trying to get a few breaths of fresh air 
before going to sleep—for the Judge always sleeps out 
of doors till the cold weather, and I have learned to 
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do so too—my worthy host began to take me into bis 
confidence. 

" You are not superstitious/ 3 he said, “ but I wish to 
talk to you about something thatlmo one ought to 
divulge to strangers; yet I don't look on you as a 
stranger, and if you will give me any sort of solemn 
promise that you look upon as other men do on 
oaths.” 

"Your professional affirmation ? ” I asked, trying 
to joke ; " yes ! I know what you mean.” 

"Well,” said the Judge, "I have been juivabed by 
Stella” 

I was on the point of saying that I thought as 
much, but wisely waited to see what would follow. 

"At first, you know, I thought of my position, pay, 
and so forth, feeling, like the man in the ballad, that 
* She was daft to refuse the Laird wi* a 3 that / but I 
have since found out that she could not do otherwise, 
for she is not a widow,” I started, hut kept silence. 
He then told me what be had learned, Colonel Black 
having told him the terrible tale. 

Colonel Chandler, Blacks late brother in-law, was 
in commrnand of a convalescent depot at one 
of our Hill Stations, when his daughter came out from 
school in England to join her parents some five years 
ago. She. was then a soft, innocent* dimpled child of 
about seventeen years old ; full of joy and trust, and 
undeveloped affection. Such a girl could not long want 
for lovers ; and, after two cr three rehearsals that came 
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to nothing, she at last became irretrievably engaged, 
heart and hand, to a handsome Captain of Hussars 
with an old name and the reputation of being the 

greatest roue iif the land. Pereival L-was one of 

those graceful giants of the Guy Livingstone type, men 
who seem made for no other purpose but that of caus¬ 
ing misery to women ; tall, robust, and courageous, yet 
with a cold heart and a languid manner, he had no 
friends among his own sex; though men gamed and 
drank in Ids company daily, nine out of ten all the 
while thinking him, what lie was, an undetected, but 
irreelainiable, blackguard. This is the favorite type of 
naen d bonnes fortunes ; such was Don Juan de Marana 
when his worldly prosperity set the wondering recluse 
thinking in his cell of the inequality of this world’s 
winnings and of the necessity of some supernatural 
redressing of the balance; till the germ broke forth in 
his mind of that undying romance which has set on fire 
the imaginations of so many greater men than the monk 
tirso de Molina, and inspired the master-pieces of 
Molibre and Mozart and Byron. A man of this kind 
scorns but a poor divinity to those who know the world ; 
thrown on his own resources, he might perhaps be bare¬ 
ly able to support himself by driving a hansom cab : 
but supplied with connections, credit, and pocket-money 
he shines forth the Lovelace of milliners, and of that 
numerous class of inexperienced girls who see, for a 
year or two, with the same glasses as milliners use 
Stella s parents opposed to their daughter’s infatua 
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tion all that knowledge and love could do; but they 
could not use force, even had they wished to do so ; 


and there was nothing against the character of the man * 
of her choice except rumour ; and, as ftir as proof went-, 
he was no worse than his neighbours. So the marriage 
came off at the end of the season, and Captain L. went 
down to join his regiment at one of the great military 
stations, taking his bride Ivith him. 

It need scarcely be added that their life soon became 
a most unhappy one. Stella passed long days alone, 
and not days only. At first she willingly received all 
or any of the lies that were offered as excuses ; soon she 
bedame sceptical, and then almost indifferent, and the 
excuses began to be rarer and less ingenious. Then 
the good-for-nothing tried to get rid of his wife by 
throwing her in men’s way and entangling her in 
compromising situations, but the girl-wife’s pure heart 
preserved her from this peril. 

At last one evening, as they sat silent and moody 
over their scarce-tasted dinner, and the husband was 
just getting himself into a savage frame of mind with 
brandy, tho storm fairly broke. 

“ Where are you going Percy ?” Mrs. L. enquired, as 
the Captain shouted for his buggy. 

“ What’s that to you ?” lie replied fiercely,, hoping to 
cow, if ho could no longer deceive. But she was not 
to be cowed anymore than deceived. All the spirit of 
a soldier s daughter ran to her heart and sustained her 
as she said— 
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“ I have a right to know. This is the seventh night 
that you have passed from home. 

“If you must know, d-you, you shall, cried the 

husband. “ Get into that buggy then. 5 ' 

Without a word she threw a shawl over her head— 
it was a dark, wet winter night—and did as she was 
bid. Her husband seating himself by her side drove 


rapidly through the bazar, and did not draw rein until 
they reached a small house on the outskirts, where he 
halted and gave a peculiar whistle. The rain was over, 
and the moon just shining from behind a cloud, when, 
in answer to Captain L.’s signal, a tawdrily dressed girl, 
half native, half European, ran out laughing and stag¬ 
ing to the gate of the little front garden. Directing 
the groom to stand by the horse’s head, and on no ac¬ 
count to let the buggy move till lie returned, L. jumped 
to the ground, put his arm round the girl s waist, and 


entered the house with her. The wife was at first as 
If dazed, then as the hot blood poured up to her brain, 
«he cut the man that was holding the horse over the 
face so sharply with the buggy whip that lie was start!*. d 
and let go the animal, who sprang forward with 


a bound, and bore her from the scene. 

The bitter end of this bad business was worse than 
oven the boo-main". Careering home in ihe darkness, 

' O O '* 

the horse, unguided by the unpractised baud that hold 
the reins, dashed the vehicle to pieces against the gate- 
post of an officer’s compound ; and the innocent wiie was 
thrown out on the rea l where the master m the house 
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ding her senselessfkhough uninjured, had her taken 
inside and put to bed, so that next morning'she had 
to be fetched a»vay to her own house. As if to 
make matters worse, this officer—whose not sending 
JIi-s. L. home at once was a mere act of thoughtless¬ 
ness—was a single man, and one of those whom L, 
had encouraged about the house when he was trying to 
get his wife into trouble. The false husband, seeing 
an opportunity of covering his fault, now took high 
ground, and insisted that Stella should go back to her 
parents while he took steps to obtain a legal separa¬ 
tion. 

Poor old Chandler was in terrible distress when the 
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news came up to the Hills, and lost no time in eointr 

to the assistance of his suffering—and as he felt_ 

undeservedly suffering child. She was too ill to see 
any one. The meeting between him and his godless 
son-in-law was, as might have been expected, violent to 
the last degree. From words they came to blows, and 
the old man was found hours after lying upon the 
floor of the room, his skull fractured, and some of his 
grey hairs adhering to the butt end of a holster pistol 
that lay beside him. There was no one in the bunga¬ 
low at the moment beside Stella, who was lyino- de¬ 
lirious in a darkened room ; and L., who was in tem¬ 
porary charge of the Paymastership of his Corps, 
hastily put up all the notes and cash that he had in 
the house for tho payment of the officers and men, and 
making his way on horseback over tho fields to a small 
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railway station, is supposed to have hidden there until 
dark, and then taken the mail train for Calcutta, whence 
he embarked under a feigned name iu some shipbouud 
to New Zealand or Australia. Since that fatal day he 
has never been heard of alive or dead; and one can 
only hope that he has long since appeared in the form 
of 4 Roast Man ’ on the table of the Maori Provisional 
Government. 

Colonel Chandler never recovered; but lingered some 
time after the blow above recorded. He became sensi¬ 
ble, however, a day or two before bis death, and was 
able to describe the scene which bad preceded the 
crowning outrage ; and so far to justify his murderer" 
as to take upon himself the blame of xhe first blow. 
At bis decease his widow, who was not left well off, 
came to live with her brother, Colonel Black, bringing, 
with her poor Stella, whose heart gradually recovered, 
though her spirits have never entirely rallied from the 
repeated shocks to which they have been exposed. 

I hardly know why the Judge has told rue this 
terrible tale, but, if he meant by so doing t put me 
oft, he has much mistaken my character. Much as I 
have long admired Stella’s manner and appealunce, 
there is something in her misfortunes which seems the 
ooe thing that was wanted to complete my fascination. 
There never was a truer saying than, that I ity is akin 
to love.' 

But the future is very dark. How am I to be sure 
that the scoundrel, whose name my darling bears, is 
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•t still alive ; and so long as lie is not known to be 
dead, how can I ever hope that she will be persuaded 
to break her chains in order to marry another man ? 

TV omen view these things so differently from us f 
and the very fact that, in a worldly point of view, she 
would gain so much from being the wife of a respect¬ 
able and not unprosperous man, who would always be 
kind and true, even this very circumstance might only 
be a fresh alarm to her proud purity. Lastly, how do 
I appear in her eyes ? Poes she see how unselfish is 
my love, or is she only struck with the superficial 
qualities in a man which strike superficial observers ? 



I recollect once coming suddenly into a room where- 
my friend and tutor—now a Bishop—was standing 
before his dressing glass sideways, and surveying his 
profile in a smaller mirror which he held in his hand. 

“ Don't apologise,” said he, “ I am not in the least 
ashamed of what you find me doing; it is not self- 
admiration, but self-knowledge that I am after. I am 
looking at my face in unfamiliar aspects in order to 
soo how I strike others, and what may be my real 
expression.” 

“ I never thought of that,” I said'. 

* No Aster; and many older men (I don't know 
about women) go through life without ever having 
seen their own profile. As to one's full face, not only 
is one accustomed to its reflected image, but one has 
a way, I find, of dressing it with pleasing smiles before 
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s glass. But I believe the best-looking man—if 
not a very vain one — will be surprised to Icain wliat 
a villain he appears in certain strange angles, and 
when his countenance is off its guard/ 

I daresay the Bishop has long given up these and 
the like eccentricities; but I have often thought ot 
what he then said ; and when I have felt very anx- 


ions to know how X was impressing an acquaintance, 
have tried to recollect that my mind, most likely, 
tad a profile as well as my visage. 


In critical situations, such as that which my life 
has now reached, one feels the beauty of Dr. New¬ 
man’s lines beginning “Lead kindly light.” One 
wants to see neither the precipice on the right hand of 
the path, nor the cliff on the left, nor even the goal to 
which it leads, but just where to place the next footfall. 
Dazzled by false lights of supposed happiness, or tran¬ 
sient flashes of mirth, blinded by the mist of passion, 
with trembling limbs and fainting heart (a faint heart 
goes mostly with a hot head) the pilgrim stops and 
hesitates, where to stand still is death. I find the 
thought work itself into verse; though not with the 
vain ambition of rivalling Newman’s— 

LUCERNA TEDIBITS. 

There was a time (I mind it well, 

Its passion and its grief) 

When hope of Heaven and fear of Hell 
Mtule up my whole belief. 
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And often in the hours of night 
T saw before me stand 
My risen Saviour ; and a light 
Burned in His wounded hand. 

That time is gone, that light is dim ; 

They say He is not risen, 

And all who walk the road with Him 
Must share corruption’s prison. 

Ah yet! our being is not all 
That rests beneath the sod, 

If still the voice that conquered Paul 
Tan plead for us with God. 

And, as we pass the Dolorous Way 
That joins us to the Dead, 

His light still sheds a glimmering ray 
And shews us where to tread. 

O Thou ! who wast my Heart’s abode 
In youth’s undoubting years, 

Still guide me ; even though the way 
Fade in the mist of tears, 



[CONCLUDING NOTE BY THE EDITOR.' 

^ Tuis is the last entry in iny poor friend’s Diary. 
From what I can gather I fancy that Stella returned 
some portion of the regard with which she inspired him : 
but her own character was such that Mr. Cope had 
little difficulty in persuading her that any attempt'to 
form new ties as long as the man to whom the Church 
had given her was not known to be dead, would be 
improper and sinful in the last degree. The State 








imghfc, no doubt, dispense her from her vows, but the 
Church owed an infidel State no allegiance. Possibly 
too, the atheist business was revived once more. 

Whatever may have been the arguments employed, 
and whether the lady’s own feelings were on the side 
°f her spiritual counseller, or were prevailed upon by 
him, what is certain is that she and her mother left the 
country that autumn, going down straight from Nynee 
Tal, without even returning to Colonel Black’s for a 
day, and having their boxes sent after them to the 
port of embarkation. 

It may be easily imagined that such a disappoint- 
n ient did not tend much to the benefit of iny poor 
friend’s failing health. Though he was now an inmate 
°f the Judge’s house, I often went to sec him ; and as 
he was confined, for the most part, to an easy chair, he 
"’as very grateful for my visits. 

He spoke of Cope’s conduct with natural horror. But 
he was not inclined to blame the system, choosing to 
regard our Chaplain rather as an exceptional discredit 
°t tire Anglican rite than as its natural put-come. He 
Ha 'd that, as the son of a Clergyman, he was sincerely 
attached to the Church of England ashy law establish¬ 
ed ; and thought that it was the great advantage of all 
Englishmen, not excluding Dissenters and the members 
°f my Church, that there should bo a mild and mode¬ 
rate system with a noble liturgy, and a connection with 
v 'liat was best in the past, consecrating the national 
1'le as no amount of Free Churches could do. 

1 M 
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“ I am something like Yoriek in Sterne,” he said to 
me one day with a faint smile, ° you remember the 
the description ; here it is.” And he read out from- 
a volume that was at his elbow :— 

“ In plain truth lie was a man unhackneyed and 
unpractised in the ways of the world, and was alto¬ 
gether so indiscreet and foolish on every subject of 
discourse where policy is w T ont to impress restraint 5 ' 
* * * 


" Here are some lines,” .he added presentlj 7 , “ never 
mind by whom or on what occasion, which I will give 
you as a memento.” 

The lines were these :— 

It is not long since the best wc know 
Said ‘ Faith was the soul’s one need, 

To think our Father’s Church the true, 

And cleave to our Mother’s creed. 

And never to shrink from bearing the Cross 
Before Philistines haughty and curled;— 

In the world we might meet tribulation and loss, 

Our Master had conquered the world. 

And never be found in the doubtful shade, 

Where the wine-press of shame is trode, 

And the flesh-pots reward the renegade, " . 

-Who turns from his country’s God 1 . • >■ 

But now, it is just the people of Christ 
Whose lives are the freest from care, 

Whose drink is strong, and their diet spiced, 

Wi-h purple and silk to wear. 
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And only we ot the wandering sort 
.Who are shy about hearing the word, 

Who find they have never a friend at court, 

Or a hand when the pool Is stirred- 
Yet better to be what you feared at first 
Than not be a martyr at all, 

Or die in your bed of the glory-thirst 
With a throat unslaked by gall. 

“ I would not,” said Aster the last time I saw him, 
“I would not, if I thought I was to live any longer, 
let any one see into my heart as you do. If I were i o 
say that I admired and was a humble follower ol the 
Church at which I have sneered as ‘ Cranmerism/ it- 
W'ould be certainly said by some of the orthodox that I 
was recanting for the sake of promotion. But now, 
that I can never be promoted on earth, I. will con less 
to you that I have often bitterly deplored the tendency 
to over-strained and irreverent language which may 
^ave many times given pain to good men and women. 

ff No Englishman—certainly no University man— 
ea n afford to despise the Church of Jewell, and 
Hooker, and Butler, and Yv ilson, and Dr. Arnold. If 
you find any of my notes—which I shall leave to you 
* ‘Worth printing, take care that your selection is ac 
c °mpanied by this declaration. I would rather never 
fee remembered by living mortal than be remembered 
the opponent of such men as those. 

With faltering breath, but kindling eye, bo then 
roa d these verses from the 122nd Psalm ;— _ , J 
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“ ‘ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem, they shall pros¬ 
per that love thee. Peace be within thy walls- and 
prosperity within thy palaces ! For my brethren 
and companions’ sakes I will now say, Peace be within 
thee t Because of the house of the Lord our God I 
will seek thy good.’” 


The last words I ever heard him utter were these 
words of blessing upon England and her Church. 

He died that day; passing in sleep, and young, like 
the loved of the gods.] 
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IV. 


BEFORE THE MUTINY. 













* THE SOOEUJNUGGUR ROW, 


AN ANTEDILUVIAN STORY. 


• In that world before the flood (which, however, many 
still living in India can recollect) when Bengal 
Civilians were still powerful and rich, and when all 
believed (or said they believed) in the virtues of Jack 
Sepoy,” there was in a part of Upper India that need 
not be particularized, a small town named—let us say 
—Surajnagar. Being in the pre-Hunterian times we 
spell it Soorujnugger, but let that pass. About two 
miles from this small town ivas the a European Sta¬ 
tion,” a hamlet consisting of some eight or ten bun¬ 
galows, each standing in its own “ compound” or 
grounds; and between this station and the native 
town was a lot of tumble-down huts knuwn as the 
" N. I. Lines.” The denizens of the station comprised 
the usual civil staff, and a planter. There wore also 
the Colonel and Head-Quarter Officers of a Sepoy 
Regiment, the left wing being at the station of Chnnd 
poio, about fifty miles off. So great was the harmony 
that existed among these gallant fellows that, when 
the Head-Quarter wing mutinied in ’67 and attacked 
*ho Europeans, the officials at Chandporc had 
but-just time to look out when their turn came too. 
But. all were happ} at the time when our observation 







falls on the neighbourhood; and there was no alma¬ 
nack to say opposite a certain date in May :—“ Chris¬ 
tian shooting begins.” 

With this introductory notice I leave my father to 
speak for himself; only adding that he Was not a 
member of the Hon’ble East India Company’s service 
except in an indirect or uncovenauted way j and flat¬ 
tered himself that his position gave him an opportunity 
of seeing more of life than was enjoyed by those who 
took a more immediate and prominent share in the 
proceedings of “ Society.” He instanced the analogy 
of an artist looking at a cathedral from a distance of 
a quarter of a mite, who had, he said, a better view 
of tlx^ building than a mason who might be at work 
on the repairs of the belfry. 


J. Sv Jnr. 









No. I. 



My bungalow is pleasantly situated not far from 
the Court-houses and Civil Station of Soorujnugger^ 
on the City road, and, as I sit at the window writing 
this pleasant evening in early spring, I see the resi¬ 
dents quietly, nay cheerfully, pursuing their wonted 
round ; by no means expecting ever to see themselves 


reproduced in current literature. 

u Alas ! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play.” 

t There is Mr. Clerk, the Collector (« or Burra Sahib”), 
the local centre and representative of all authority! 
He wears a black stock and alpaca coat; also naukeen 
trowsere with a little slit at the feet, over long- 
quartered shoes. His lady, in a turban and °a 
chesnut front sits by his worship’s side; and they 
are going home after an early drive, to prepare 
tor the reception of guests, for they have a great 
dinnerparty on for this evening. There is Captain 
E. do M. Fitzames, once in the Guards, who had to 
leave, and came out late iu life (as a special case) 
m t!l ° uative infantry. He is a dissipated look¬ 
ing follow, over thirty years of age, lounging along on 
a broken winded thorough-bred (still a good ilatcatcher 
for half a mile). Look at Ids discontented air, and Id 
right leg thrown over the pummel of his saddle,’ II C has 
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refused leave to the Hills north of Deyrah. Fitz 
is a prudent, sober fellow who is usually on the right 
side of the whist book. His friends say of him that he 
can be deuced gentlemanly when he likes—a qualifica¬ 
tion which seems somehow to imply that he can be 
very much the reverse too. He has excellent nerve and 
his heart is as cold as his head. He has killed and 
wounded more men in duels than the Brigadier has 
put out of the world in forty years service in the field 
in the legitimate operations of war. When on furlough 
lie joined the Head Quarters of Marechai Bugeaud in 
Algeria, but had to beat a harried retreat in con¬ 
sequence of knocking down a French officer who ac¬ 
cused him of turning up the king too often at e'earte. 
He is as proud as a saint, and as wicked as a profes¬ 
sional burglar. If I am to tell my mind I do not much 


like Fitz. 

Next comes Lalla Luchmec Dass of the firm of 
Luehmee Dass, Kuvera Mull, in a comfortable, but 
somewhat antiquated barouche. The Lalla drives a 
splendid pair of Arabs, and his harmss is mounted in 
gold ; but the horses are fat and lath red, and the har¬ 
ness is broken and tied up with string. He is alone, 
his brother Lala Kuvera Mull having lately disappear¬ 
ed in a very sad and mysterious manner. At first it 
was thought that he might have gone off on sudden 
business (his position and wealth forbade tho suspi¬ 
cion that attaches to Bankers’ disappearances m 
Christendom). But the police having utterly failed to 
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trace him as having left the station, and a decomposed 
body recognised by his friends having lately been 
found at the bottom of a well, his death has been 
formally registered, and the senior partner consoles 
himself as best he may. They are a civil class of men, 
and most of the houses in the stations are owned by 
the firm—-most obliging landlords too. 

There follows the Padre, a meek-looking young man 
in a high white choker and tinted spectacles. He is 
seated in what Sidney Smith calls “ one of those Shem- 
Ham-and-Japhet buggies picked up on Mount Ararat 
shortly after the subsidence of the Deluge”; and his 
horse, though slow, is by no means sure...by Jove, there 
was a bad stumble... per haps a clergyman’s horse is 
taught to say its prayers. Mr. Cope has doubts upon 
the lawfulness of clerical marriage, and singular ideas 
about pews, roodscreens and surplices, which he carries 


out in the Station-Church with the assistance of 
Mr. Samuel Missal, C. S., the “ Assistant to the 
Magistrate and Collector” in title, but really chiefly 
useful as clerk and churchwarden to the Rev. Basil 
Cope. That is Mr. Missal sitting on Cope’s left in 
the buggy ; an agreeable little fellow, with no taste 
for field sports, dnd but little for the outdoor part of 
District work ; but very 'conscientious in the perfor¬ 


mance of office-routine, taking but little interest in the 
people, but sending up excellent tabulated returns, 
monthly and quarterly : not unpopular in general, and 
partii ularly well thought of by ‘ the Government.” 
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Next comes Andrew Hickmott, Esq., F. R., 0. S. E. 
Hickmott is our Civil Assistant Surgeon; also post¬ 
master, and Jack of all trades. Ready to plan a ther- 
mantidote, manage a mutton-club, tune a piano, or take 
a hand at cribbage or backgammon, a good cook and 
a fair judge of liquor. It has been said of him that if 
he knew a little about medicine he would know a little 
about everything. But then, as he is careful to explain, 
“ A’m a surgeon mon ; and no a feeseecian. But if ye 
want to bo awperated on for the stone or to have yer 
wife’s leg awmputated, ye ken A’m yer mon.” Dr. 
Hickmott, it will be perceived, is perched upon a very 


singular vehicle consisting of an old mail cart body 
upon the springs and wheels of an “ equirotal.’’ This 
composite vehicle was executed under his own direc¬ 


tions in the post-office workshops, out of materials 
purchased, dead cheap, at a local auction. The spare 
seat in the conveyance is occupied by Brevet Captain 
Crey of the Native Infantry, the senior subaltern, an 
elderly young gentleman of twenty-six years’ service 
or more. 

Here is a mounted trio, Miss Lavinia Greatrakes, our 
" spinthe Hon’ble P. Walsingham (another of the 
Subalterns); and the junior ensign, young Spottshot. 
Miss Greatrakes is sister to dear little Mrs. Carless, and 
is an importation of the cold season now drawing to a 
close; so that she has only been here about three 
months. As soon as the ship by which she sailed from 
England was announced as having reached Calcutta, 
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fter a remarkably good passage of only four months, 
our station was tlu-own into a flutter of excitement. The 
young lad}% however, found the City of Palaces to her 
taste, and kept us waiting. It was not till after Christ¬ 
mas that sue started for Soorajnugger, preceded by a 
reputation of which this is a summary. She was 
stated to have attended twelve public balls, fifteen 
carpet-hops, twenty-three dinner parties, and a week 
of private-theatricals at Government House, Barrack- 
pore. In the course of these festivities slm had taught 
the schottische to the Archdeacon, ridden a steeple¬ 
chase, and refused seven offers of marriage, includ¬ 


ing proposals from the mate of her ship, a solicitor, 
an aide-de-camp, and a judge of the Supreme 
Court. It is said that this sort of thing has grown 
chronic, and has continued since she came up- 
country ; so that she has now come to consider an 
offer of marriage as a pleasing, but perfunctory, 
compliment, the omission of which by men living 
as bachelors can hardly be excused except on the 
ground of your having a wife at homo or a medical 


certificate of being disqualified for service in the militia. 

Besides the bilious Col. Croker, our station C. O. 
(facetiously termed “ Brigadier” by the local wags) her 
present admirers en titre are the two youngsters be¬ 
tween whom she is now riding. Her sister, Mrs, 
Carless, is quite equal to advising he r, and there need 
be no fear of her not going quite straight, and making 
a good choice. For the rest, she is Irish, as her 
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enotes, her sj>eech testifies. She has large blue eyes 
and black hair; is tall and svelte , with exouisitely- 
shaped hands and feet; can dance all night and go 
out hunting the first thing in the morning. I knew 
the family in Ireland ; and I recollect the elder sister 
now so quiet and domestic— when she was every 
way as gay a& Lavinia is now. This is the proper- 
sowing of wild oats in the case of young ladies. 

Of Spottshot I need only observe that, such as yon 
behold him, such is the man. There is no conceal¬ 
ment. He is of the style which Albert Smith has 
immortalised as “ the one shilling,” and is known in 
his corps as “ The Gent.” His thick neck and close 
ciopped head, with large ears and narrow, starched tie r 
tell their tale. He rides a slang looking pony and 
would be glad to think that you took him for a jockey 
in plain clothes. 

Pat Walsingham is one of those fine lads in whom 
one takes so much pleasure to see one’s own lost youth, 
a3 lfc we j®» renewed. Though he stands nearly sis feet 
t iree, bis grace and symmetry prevent you from notic¬ 
ing his unusual stature. Though perfectly at home in 
al! manly exercises, he is no dunce; and you would 
never think of him as one of the 

“ I ruges consumere nati,” 

though we cockneys are too apt to sweep into that 
denomination all aristocratic athletes Though devoted 
to Miss Grcatrakes in ballroom and hunting-field, Pat 
I8not a Greying man, being, indeed, but the younger 
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other of Lord MounteTaret, an Irish peer whose estates 




are neither vast nor unencumbered. Moreover our 
young friend is extravagant ; and his intimacy with N ed 
Fitzames renders it but too likely that he will ruin 
himself. Already that cosmopolite has introduced his 
comrade to Messrs. Lnehmee Dass and Co., the obliging 
capitalists of the Bazar. And my friend Stockwell of 
the IStynee Tal Bank confidentially informs me that his 
Directors have lately had to consider an application 
from Fitz for a loan to be secured by Walsingham and 
another good fellow whose name I regretted to find 
mixed up in such a transaction. 

The short evening fades; the flying-foxes slide 
silently through the clear grey sunset; our friends go 
round their mill for the last time, past the corner of 
the jail-wall, behind the Church, anon half-seen- 
through the gnarled trunks of the mango tope. Just 
at this moment a phaeton drives briskly in at my gate,, 
and as it approaches I sec that the occupants are that 
spendthrift, Charley Carless, and his lovely wife.. 
Neither of them having anything, they seem to have 
tried the experiment of making two negatives yield 
an affirmative ; and, if the affirmative was “je f crime,” 
I believe they have been most successful. To close 
my note-book, hand Mrs. Carless down, aud order a 
cheroot and a peg for her husband, is for me scarcely 
the work of seven and a half minutes. 

I sit down and enter into conversation with my 
visitors, in the course of which I learn that they are 
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^going for the season to Nynee Tal, a pretty little hill- 
station in the Province of Kumaon. It will be a lon^ 
and expensive journey. First, they will have to get to- 
Meerut across country, riding, driving, (or walking for 
aught I know in some places.) Then from Meerut to 
Gurhmooktesur Ghaut by dooly-dak ; and from thence 
to Moradabad in the carriage of a friendly Chief, the 
Aawab of Ram pore. From Moradabad it will be 
a matter of dooly-dak again; and I suppose they 
think they will get to their destination in not more 
than four days, from first to last. 

I asked Mrs. Carless one or two questions, and as she 
seemed somewhat embarrassed about the answers, I did 
not press the subject. But ber husband, who bad been 
watching the road from my verandah, presently walked 
off with hitzamos, who came past, but did not, I am 
happy to say, turn in. 

“ Agnes,” I said, when we were left alone, " there is 
something on your mind. You have known me ever 

£mce ' 5 ’ 011 cou ^ s peak; tell me your troubles if it will 
be any relief.” 

She began to whimper. 

“ Charles has been so unlucky,” - she told me; " you; 
know how fond he is of Pat Walsingham, and 
how Pat will gamble with that horrid Captain, 
Frames.” 

“ You <Jon ' i “lean to say,” I stammered, “ that vour 
husband..." J 

I am afraid he has been losing more money than 
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spare. You know we have nothing but our 
pay, aud about a hundred a year of my money.” 

“ I am sorry, heartily,” I answered ; “ and if any 
trifling help from me...” 

“ Oh ! don’t talk like that, Mr. Smith, please. You 
know I would not have spoken to you in that sense. 
Charley will pay his losses himself, if ho has to 
sell my Arab aud the pianoforte. And I dare say 
Captain Fitzames won’t press him. He is much more 
likely to try to keep him in his hands by giving him 
time, and getting him to play again. At least up to 
the value of his commission.” These last words were 
added with such a weary smile : but they showed that 
the busy brain was on the alert. 

“ Ami that is why you are taking him to the Hills ?” 
I asked. 

’ Y es ; you see, a new seeno will break the con¬ 
nexions and the habits that arc being begun here. And 
now I must go home ; come and drive me, and 
. share our dinner. But mind ! not a word of this to 
Charley.” 

As I sate by pretty Agnes’ side and thought of the 
trouble that the sins of others briug upon the innocent, 
I am afraid I was tempted to give some encourage- 
nient in my mind to bad desponding feelings. I even 
called-to inind the words that I had boon reading that 
day in a wild book, where was written this dreadful 
creed :_ 

“ There is no God, and man is his own Devil.” 
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But I looked again at the sweet face beside me, and 
expelled the hitter drop. 

As we entered the house a note was put into my 
hostess’s hands which she read, crumpled and throw 
into the grate. 

“ Charley is at Mess,’’ she said, with apparent calm¬ 
ness, “ and my sister is dining with the Clerks. So 
you see, Mr. Smith, you have to take care of me.” 




!' 
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No II. 




Next morning I resolved to go back to Agnes and 
see how matters went with her. It would be showing 
too much empressement to return grace after meat so 
very promptly; but was I not an old family friend, 
interested in the husband no less than in the wife ? 
The fact was that Carless was a good fellow, an ex¬ 
tremely good fellow; had been a scholar of T. C. D. 
and was in the habit of reading, and even of writing, 
so that both Lis knowledge and lvis ways of thinking 
were far more accurate than other people’s. He had 
got away from his corps, and held a lucrative staff 
appointment; his wife, too, would have a bit of money 
at the death of the old people in Ireland, and altogether 
they ought to be very comfortable. But Charley was 
not a man of action. Dreamy, almost indolent, he 
indulged his wife’s slightest wish, followed his own 
somewhat solitary pursuits, kept no accounts, dined 
freely, played pool and whist, and was going down the 
bread road, generally, not from vice but from want of 
firmness. 

So I resolved to keep a sort of avuncular eye on the 
spendthrift’s pretty wife; and, in pursuance of the 
resolution, drove to call on my way to office. The 
bungalow had looked snug at night, with the wax- 
fights burniug clear in the wall-shades, and the flowers 

1 o 
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fire-grate. By day-light one took in more, and 
saw that it was almost luxurious. Furniture got up 
from Calcutta regardless of cost, “lino” curtains with 
gilded valances, gold fish in glass howls, canaries in 
silver cages, turf and exotics in the garden beyond 
the French windows; such was the bower of these 
thoughtless love-birds. Cope and Missal, who always 
.hunt in couples, were calling when I entered; and 
C'opo was telling the hostess about Colonel Croker’s 
monstrous conduct in planning the new station church 
with the chancel pointed west; while Missal entertain¬ 
ed Miss Greatrakes with some small talk about the 
ancient British church which appeared to be a con¬ 
tinuation of a discussion that had begun last night at 
the Clerks’ dinner party. 

I thought these importunate intruders were never 
going ; but nevertheless was obliged to outstay them, 
or fail in the object of my visit. At last they left, 
and then Agnes nearly broke down. 

II It is just as well these men are gone,” she said, “ I 
could not have borne it any longer. I don’t make a 
stranger of you Mr. Smith ; I am in terrible trouble, 
and I don’t, know what to do.” 

" 1 feel f or you heartily,” I answered, « but what has 
happened? If you are angry with Charles, make it up 
at once; forgive his staying out so late, and I’ll go 
bail be won’t do it again.” 

“ It it was only that...” 

" Well, what more is it (” 
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“Much more, I fear. You know what a weak thought¬ 
less fellow he is ?” 

“ I know his love for his wife is very strong, and all 
his thoughts are for her.” 

" It is not so, Mr. Smith. I have not seen him siuce 
he came home from Mess about four o’clock this morn¬ 


ing” 

That was bad, as I could not deny. Miss Greatrakes 
was bending over herr task, pretending to copy a polka, 
but I could swear that she was in tears. 

“ Charles is certainty giddy...” I began. 

“ What do you mean by ‘ giddy’ ? If you wish to 
abuse a man, do you choose his wife as the'person before 
whom to do it ? But you are all alike, and I have not a 
friend in the world.” Miss Greatrakes sobbed aloud. 

The situation was becoming awkward. I was clutch¬ 
ing my hat with a strong disposition to make myself 
scarce till the storm should blow oyer. Charley had 
evidently been making an ass of himself, for all his 
talent and genius, and matters might even be worse 
than the poor lady knew. If he had indeed lost 
more than he could pay, the matter might be made 
public and he might lose his post in the Com¬ 
missariat. 

It was worse than rude, it was unfeeling, to fall into 
a brown-study in the company of two charming, hut 
afflicted, females. But my reverie avos abruptly dis¬ 
pelled. A sound of wheels was heard, and I saw 
through the dining room that a vehicle had driven up. 
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Waisingham’s buggy, side-sweeped, ope-spring- 
ed, with varnish that twinkled as it moved, and caught 
the rays of sunshine. Miss Greatrakes gave a start and 
put her handkerchief to her eyes as she retired to her 
chamber. The silver-harnessed walcr at the door flung 
the foam from his bit as the vigorous driver pulled him 
on his haunches, and the smartly-dressed groom flew to 
the animal's head. Walsingham jumped out, followed 
by Fitzames ; but Miss G. need not have left the .draw¬ 
ing-room. These gentlemen handed out no cards, but 
proceeded into Carlcss's private sitting-room which 
they entered unannounced. 

Meantime the young wife had recovered her wits— 
she seldom lost them, and when she did it was not 
for long. 

“ Do, my dear old friend, go and see what is the mat¬ 
ter, and come back and speak to me again before you 
go/’ 

I saw that her irritation had meant nothing; and, 
being seriously minded to help her, I ventured towards 
the Lions den. The door was shut and earnest talking 
was going on. I rapped more than once without get¬ 
ting any response. At last, an angry voice, which I 
thought was Fitzaraes’s, called out, "Who is there ?” 

“ Can I come in V I said “ It s me—Jack Smith. 

“ Certainly,” re plied the master of the house, unbolt¬ 
ing the door. f< Come in, Jack, we want a witness/' 

I entered. Carlcss seated himself at the writing table, 
at the same time that he pointed out a chair for me. 
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itz frowned (I should like to know how he could smile 

au honest man), Pat Walsingham took me by the 
hand (I think I have mentioned that he is brother to 
Lord Viscount Mountclaret in the peerage of Ireland.) 

V hat are you doing, gentlemen V I asked in my 
most off-hand manner. 

They were signing a document, only a matter of 
form. A bond for ten thousand rupees in favour of 
the Nynee Tal Bank, in which Fitz appeared as prin¬ 
cipal, while Captain Carless and Lt. the Hon. P. Wal¬ 
singham guaranteed payment. I witnessed the execu¬ 
tion, the other witness being Spot tab ot, who just then 
sauntered in, as if by chance, with a bull-terrier 
between his bandy legs. 

Fitz relaxed the terrors of his brow, and—regarding 
Charley from beneath the brim of his wide-awake hat 
^vliich he had not had the courtesy to remove in the 
room—said, 

£< Thank you, Carless. There's no hurry, you know, 
about the two thousand you owe me. If you don’t 
wish to pay cash down, I daresay we can come to terms.’* 

“ What do you mean?” asked Carless with the be¬ 
wildered look of a man who had been up all night and 
breakfasted on brandy pawnee. “ 1 don’t understand 
you. Do you suppose that I became your security to 
av *oid paying a debt of honour V 

“ Oh, if you're proud, never mind. I merely meant 
to o ; fer what 1 thought a a indulgence;' 
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Damn your indulgences/’ cried the sick man testily^ 
“you may beep them for those who ask for them.”' 

" Come away Fitzaraes/’ said "Walsinghain, who saw 
the storm rising in the gambler’s face, and seemed 
not unwilling to act as lightning conductor ; “ you made 
a devilish good thing of it any way, last night” 


<SL 


"I think it is ray turn," cried Fitzames fiercely, “ to 

ask what is meant. By-you Company’s officers want 

a lesson in manners." (He was a Company’s officer, now, 
himself; but he appeared to have forgotten the cir¬ 
cumstance.) 

“I mean,” replied the youngster, "that you shall 
not bring ruin on this house. I say that you have- 
done enough harm here; and that you will have to 
deal with me next ” 

The bully bit his lips and looked at the paper¬ 
weights on the table as if he v T ould like to throw 
them at Walsingham’s head. Xt this moment the* 
door opened once more* and Mrs. Carlcss, who had heard 
the loud altercation of voices in her distant drawing 
room, entered, looking white,, but resolute. The atti¬ 
tudes of the men seemed to confirm her thoughts. 
Carless had sunk back in his arm-chair, in a state of 
almost total exhau Jon. Spottshot was playing with 
his dog; the other tw T o were glaring at each other 
with ruffled hackles. 

"Leave this house/’ said the mistress, pointing to 
the door with the air of Rachel in a tragedy ; leave 
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house, Captain Fitzames, and never let me see 
you darken its doors again.” 

“And if you do not leave this,” added Pat, drawing 
up his fine figure, u I am not the man to make scenes 
before ladies ; but by the powers, if you don’t go of 
your own accord, I'll show you the way for nothing.” 
He spoke with a slight brogue, in his excitement. 

“ Mr. Walsingham is right,” Fitz said, turning to 
Spottshot. <f We must not quarrel with women, nor in 
their presence. Gentlemen we shall meet again.” 

And so, with the best attempt at dignity which the 
situation allowed, the bully squared his shoulders, fol¬ 
lowed in his action by his faithful henchman. Both 
swaggered from the room, Spottshot whistling to his 
do#. 

Agnes fell back upon a couch sobbing. Her husband 
turned to her for an instant, and led her tenderly 
towards her own room. Then, returning to mo, he said, 
“ This is a bad business for a married man, Jack ; and 
I do nut know how it will end. I must have someJ 
thing. I’m hipped, old man, but it shan’t happen 
again.” 

Brandy and soda were at hand, and I mixed him a 
glass, so that the servants should not be witnesses to 
their master’s condition. When he had taken refresh¬ 
ment he seemed to feel stronger. 

In the meantime Walsingham had driven off with¬ 
out adieus; Fitzames had walked home through the 






misty,. 
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by Spottshot 'on bis 


bang tailed 


pony. 

“That’s a.good fellow, that Walsingbam,” said Car¬ 
less immediatelybe is risking his own life to get 
me out of the toils. 

“ I fear so,” was my reply; " but let that stand over, 
while you go and make it up with your wife. She is 
not pleased, I can assure you.” 

“ Ob ! that will be all right. The ayah is with her 
now; she’ll come round with a little sal-volatile; and 
you’ll see that I shall give her no more bother. But 
you must not mind promising you won’t mention what 
Las taken place this morning.” 

“ Of course not. And, under the same seal, will you 
not tell me what put Fitzames’s back up with you.” 

Charley looked gloomy. “ It was a scene I shall not 
soon forget. We played brag; and Fitzames wore a 
crape mask, so that the play of his features should not 
tell tales when he took up his hand.” 

“ But what did that matter ?” I asked. 

“ Well, I think he cheated; and I was advised not 
to pay.” 

“ Can I help you with the money ?” I asked—some¬ 
what rashly perhaps. 

“ Oh ! no,” said Carless, “ I have things that I shan’t 
miss, which will fetch the money to pay the ruffian.” 

After a few more words of a less important nature 
we parted. Carle-) went off to Jris wife in Letter 
spirit.;; for I told him tLat I did not think anything 
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more would come of it if Fitzames had sucli a guilty, 
conscience. So I said, and so I tried to believe. 

But as I drove to office in my old brownberry, I 
mused sadly and seriously over what had taken place 
until my nerves were in a complete twitter. Fitzames 
looked like a criminal when he left the house ; but lie 
does not want for pluck, and he never spares any one 
by whom he has been offended. Anything that can 
be done by a clever and loving wife, Mrs. Carless will 
do ; but both she and her husband have given deadly 
offence to this hardened sinner; and he can hold the 
husband answerable for both, which I fear he will 

Accordingly, on reaching Kutcherry, I went into 
Missal's Court-room ; and, without telling him any of 
the particulars that I had promised to keep to myself, 
told this much that I had reason to anticipate a breach 
of the peace between Fitz and Walsingham. Missal 
is a J. R, and has promised to take up the matter at 
once. 
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Before long the affair passed out of my mind in a 
change of scene, for the very next day I was ordered 
into camp on special duty, I found myself, what is 
CrtLod, under canvas, a pleasant kind of picnic when 
the weather is not too hot. You have two sets of tents ; 
and while you are asleep in ODe, the other goes off in 
the mirk midnight. As soon as dawn appears (when 
the clouds are yellow, as the native say) your camp is 
astir. Horses whining at their pickets, prescient of 
coming gram ; fowls cackling as they are caught up in 
baskets and slung upon the cart; and the servants in¬ 
dulge themselves and one another in hrotherly objur¬ 
gations till the kettle boils for master’s tea. Slowly_ 

everything is slow in this country except the disap¬ 
pearance of health and wealth—chaos is evolved out 
of order, and one gets under weigh. Thu tent in*which 
you slept disappears like a big bubble as you drink 
your cup of tea; the dogs and the horses start ; the last 
bundle of forgotten articles is tied together; and you 
light your cheroot and saunter off to your next camp 
perhaps about ten miles away. 

After a few days’ wandering I had turned my face 
homewards; and got to my encamping ground on the 
Grand Trunk Road, about twenty miles from Sooruj- 
nugger, in the Cliandpore direction. It was what is 
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the gulabi or "season of roses”; for in Upper 
India the rose really is what Dr. Watts most errone- 
, ously (as far as England is concerned) calls it; namely 
“ The glory of April and May.” 

In the day time the sun was fierce, and the tempera¬ 
ture was high. But the crops were not yet cut, so that 
the west wind had still something to keep it moderate¬ 
ly cool as it breathed over the great breadths of culti¬ 
vation. The cassia was in full bloom, with its long 
laburnum like w r eepers of yellow flowers that made a 
light on all the ground below, as of a mild, gigantic 
lamp ; a dozen sweet scents from this and other blos¬ 
soming trees mingled in tbe balmy morning air; the 
doves and the koils filled the foliage with fluted re¬ 
joicings ; aud my heart beat its own silent music in 
harmony with the diapason of spring. 

At last my march ended ; and as I sat at my tent 
door in the thick shade of interlacing mangoe-branches, 
laden with their fragrant clusters, my letter bag was 
brought to my feet by the tardy “ express” who had 
put on a spirit of speed as soon as he found himself 
in sight of camp. The contents were as usual chiefly 
of an official character; but amongst them I found the 
following private note :— 

“ My dear Smith, 

You will, I am sure, be sorry to 
hear of the intelligence I have just received of the 
sad death of my brother, who was lost in his yacht 
Dear the Giants’ Causeway. Having been in the Navy 
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never could be got to stick to the land ; and his 
little vessel was built and navigated by himself. As 
he was never married, the estates — such as they are 
—come to me, and I am off at once to Ireland to 
look after the property ; which is, I fear, left in con¬ 
fusion. I start for Calcutta to-morrow morning ; and, 
as I hear that your camp is by the road-side, shall take 
the liberty of stopping to dine with you, as I have 
much to say. There has been a deuce of a row here, 
about which I shall have a lot to tell you. 


Very sincerely yours. 


SOORUJNCGGEE. 

4th April. 


MOTJOTCLARET. 


Mountclaret, eh ? This was Walsingham’s new 
name; and I should have to see the last of him that 
evening. Flushed with wealth and honours he was 
off to glory with the first breeze, without a thought 
for the charming girl whom, I was almost sure, be had 
taught to love him when he was a poor sub. Well, 
well! 

The labours of the day wore on ; and in the cool of 
the afternoon I took my gun to see if I could distract 
myself among the quail. But my thoughts were too 
occupied for either work or play to be dope properly ; 
and I came home early with an empty bag, and sat 
down again in my morning station, looking down the 
road* The sun set; and the few horizontal bars of ' 

# [Mr father was a poor ehot at the beet of times. J. S. JuD',] 
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were tinged with 
the reflections of his vanished brightness. The goat 
suckers and bats flew round ; the twilight faded away, 
the last herd was driven home to the village, and 
silence fell upon the fields. As true friends are best 
known in seasons of sorrow, so, w'hile the sky darkened, 
more and more bright grew the honest smile of the 
far off stars. Suddenly my old dog began to bark, the 
younger ones caught the alarm and joined the chorus ; 
and soon my own duller ear perceived the noise of 
hoofs and rattling wheels; another minute and Wal- 
singham—I mean Lord Mountclaret—was grasping my 
hand. 
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ud behind which he disappeared 


Dinner was announced, as I had previously ordered 
that it should bo ready as soon as the Sahib arrived. 
As we sat at meat, wo talked of indifferent things or 
only got fragments of the interesting matter when the 
service was changing; for servants are all spies, and 
though those of Hindustan pretend not to understand 
English, we knew better and kept prudently from nam¬ 
ing persons before them. Having taken our coffee 
outside, where long chairs awaited us in the tresh 
night air, we lighted our cheroots, and then I heard 
what had happoued :— 

“Deuce’s own row, I assure you,” said my young 
friend; “wonder you have not heard of it. It has 
heon kept pretty close, I’am glad to see." 

“ Yes,” I answered, “and from whom was I to hear 

? I have no correspondence with any of the fellows 
* 
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station to hear it ? And pray, my lord, what 
were your feelings when you found Fitz so fierce ?” 

My noble friend was not good at narrative. His 
native impetuosity hurried him over the fields of re¬ 
collection, so that he never looked for roads or gaps, 
but went straight over everything, obstacles and step¬ 
ping-stones alike disappearing beneath the headlong 
flight. He was like his judicial countryman who left 
out important links in the enchainment of his judg¬ 
ment, so that in sentencing an able-bodied thief he 
would address him in the famous words :— 

“ Prisoner at the bar 1 Providence has endowed you 
with health and strength, instead of which you go< 
about the country stealing ducks.” 

It will therefore be, probably, for the comfort of 
any who may read these lines if I tell the story as I 
disgested it, and with the assistance of such side lights 
as were afterwards thrown upon it by other informants. 

It appears,, then, that Fitzaraes was bent upon re¬ 
venge. Walsingham had snatched the prey from his 
mouth and maw, and, in doing so, had used words 
which might tend to prevent him (Fitz) from obtaia- 
ing victims in future. Branded as he would be, it was 
hardly to be expected that all those who knew of the 
imputation would keep their own counsel. The whole 
facts might not get out; might not reach the ears of the 
Commander-in-Chief for instance. [His name just then 
was Charles Napier, and he had no mercy for cases of 
that sort.] But enough would ooze out to make young 
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igeons very chary of getting into Fitzames’ traps; and 
without pigeons he could not live. He was already 
deeply in debt, both here and in England; there was 
no early prospect of promotion ; he had nothing to gain 
by submitting to what had been done ; he resolved to 
brave it out. Of course, when one thinks of it, shooting 
Carless or Walsingham would not make Fitz an honest 
man or a beau joueur ; but men were not so logical in 
those days. In brief, young Spottshot was first sent 
to Walsingham with a hostile message, and the latter, 
determined that Mrs. Carless should not be involved 
in the trouble, resolved to take the quarrel on himself. 
He had, however, to think of a “ friend” to act for him, 
in doing which he was in some perplexity. He did not 
like to speak to one of his seniors in the corps; Missal 
was of course out of the question ; Carless himself im¬ 
plicated in the business; the ensigns were too young, 
and inexperienced ; and with those of the few Lieuten¬ 
ants who happened to be present Walsingham wa? not 
intimate. They were mostly commanding companies, 
^nd were stupid fellows, immersed in their work and 
their brandy pawnee, and not (bo thought) to be trust¬ 
ed in a matter of this delicacy. So at last he had 
^course to Hickmott, “ the Pill,” as Pat called him in 
telling me the story. And as Hickmott had got a new 
set of amputating instruments and had just invented 
a kind of tourniquet the like of which had never before 
been seen, he readily undertook to double the parts of 
second and surgeon on an occasion which he called 
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uelancholy, but seemed really to regard almost as 
auspicious. 

The meeting was accordingly arranged, in the most 
amicable manner as far as the seconds were concerned; 
and at five o’clock on the following morning the four 
foolish fellows met in the mists that rose from the 
grass on the race-course. A spot screened from obser¬ 
vation by the “ grand-stand ” being chosen, the seconds 
obligingly measured out twelve paces. Fitzames, who 
had probably had a “ wet night,” looked very blood¬ 
shot ; but his hand did not shake. The men were 
placed in position as soon as the mist rose, and the 
light became sufficiently strong for their idiotic pur¬ 
pose. As they stood facing one another, Walsingham 
saw Fitzames turn side-wise, so as to present the thin¬ 
nest front possible to his adversary and slowly raise his 
fore-arm from the elbow, lightly grasping the pistol 
that had been so often used with deadly effect. u It 
was a bad moment,” said Pat, “ and I thought of my 
brother’s hounds that I’d never ride to again over 
Ballybog Moor or any place else. When, just as I also 
was raising my right hand in imitation of my adver¬ 
sary and wishing our bullets might meet each other in 
the air, I saw Fitz turn pale; his eyes staring out of 
his head, and at last he gave a yell, turned on this heel 
and ran like a partridge. Looking behind me for an 
explanation of his extraordinary conduct on his part I 
saw—now, what d’ye think ?” 

“ I’m sure I can’t tell,” said I, “ perhaps police.” 
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“ Next door to it, then,” said his Lordship ; “ for it 
was the beak in person ; old Clerk you know, te.; ing 
up on a dog-cart with a black man on the seat beside 
him; such a figure as you never saw out of a dream. 
Naked, with bones staring through the skin, and 
double-sized eyes, glaring in hollow sockets, pointing at 
the place where Fitz had been standing with a finger on 
which the nail was like the claw of a bird, sat this 
creature, more like a goblin than a human being.” 

Mr. Clerk talked seriously about “ arresting Pat and 
the Doctor”—Spottshot had left in pursuit of his prin¬ 
cipal ; but no one else was by, and the Magistrate’s pro¬ 
fessional rigours were softened down when the whole 
story was revealed to him, and he learned what had 
been the provocation. It was then his turn to explain. 

The lean native was none other than the Lala, 
Kuvera Mull, the missing partner in the house of 
Luclimce Dass and Co. Before dawn Mr. Clerk—a 
shepherd of the people ought not to sleep all night 
as we know on ancient authority—had risen betimes 
intending to drive into the city on business. As he 
8tood at his door waiting for his dog-cart, a messenger 
rushed breathlessly up, crying "Doha! Kumpanee 
Bahadoor! ”—the usual Indian substitute for the 
clamev/r de Haro. As soon as the man recovered 
breath, he was directed to tell his tale, which was as 
follows. 

Fitzames, who had been in a savago condition ever 
since the events of the previous day, had found, or 
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fancied that he had found, reason to attack his table- 
servant as he sat drinking in his bungalow alter com¬ 
ing home from Mess. He beat the man within an c 
inch of his life, and then turned him off without wages, 
expelling him and his family from their home in his 
compound, though it was midnight, and not only cold, 
but rainy. The man went off to the city, and at once 
demanded an interview with Lalla Luchmee Dass, the 
head of the firm already mentioned. Luchmee Dass, 
however, was absent at Delhi on business, and some 
time elapsed before the Gomashta fa trusted managing, 
clork) could be found. It was by this man's directions 
that the breathless messenger had gone to the Magis¬ 
trate. His information was urgent and startling, and 
Lalla Kuvera was concealed in Fitzames’s premises 
dying, if not dead. The khitmutgar went back to the 
compound to see the result. 

Clerk jumped into his buggy and made his horse fly 
into cantonments. As he approached Fitzames’s bun¬ 
galow it occurred to him for the first time that he was 
on delicate ground; and that tho master of the house 
would perhaps give some trouble and treat him as an 
intruder. 


But he was the head of the executive, ,and there was 
nothing to be done but standing on his authority and 
taking his chance. Approaching the house in this 
spirit it must have been a sensible relief to find that 
the master was gone out at that early hour. It was 
still not yet daylight when tho sleepy servant who 
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been the victim of his masters brutality was 
unkennelled by the sentry ; and as soon as he knew 
the quality of the visitor he became eagerly ex¬ 
cited and active. “ Protector of the poor l I have 
been killed. I am dead,” he said, hastily removing 
his bandages to display the hurts on which he relied 
as evidence. Clerk of course told him that they 
should be attended to in office hours if he would pre¬ 
sent himself in hospital and in Court. But now he 
must explain his information about the Lala. “Hang 
me by the neck,” he answered, “if I deceive your 
honour. The LallaAs he said this he pointed to what 
looked like the walls of a small five Court, but w r as in 
effect the enclosure of what in old bungalows is called 
the “ Zenana compound,” where the old Anglo-Indians 
used to keep certain Aryan companions of their solitude 
who have' since been generally replaced by more legiti¬ 
mate connexions. The door was locked, but Clerk 
ticked through a panel and opened the bolt by pass¬ 
ing bis hand through the fracture. As he did so he 
heard a kind of low howl like that of an animal in 
pain. Taking a lantern that had been brought, he fol¬ 
lowed the noise; and there, in an inner chamber of the 
enclosure, he found a trap-door, which, being opened, 
disclosed a small underground passage commanded by 
a flight of steps. The howling increased, and Clerk 
descending the stairs, lantern in hand, found himself 
m what in Upper India is called a tyekhdna, meaning 
^ subterranean chamber or vault meant to be occupied* 
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shelter in the heat of summer. There, 
surrounded with dirt and rubbish, crouching in a cor¬ 
ner, was the semblance of a man secured by a chain 
that went round his waist and was fa. c ;tened to a staple 
in the wall. By this time the servants had collected, 
and the sentry was made to wrench open the closing 
ring of the chain with his bayonet. Clerk found the 
wretched Banker hopelessly idiotic, and hurriedly re¬ 
solved to drive him at once to his own house in the city, 
where he could be cared for by the women of his family. 

In doing this with the utmost despatch the worthy 
Magistrate took a short cut over the race course ; and 
this simple coincidence brought him and the victim on 
the spot just at the nick of time to prevent murder. 
"When he got home the bird had flown. Fitzames 
disappeared from the station., altogether and would be 
gazetted out as a deserter. 

Such were the elements of the story as I made them 
out at the time. 

“ By the bye,” said I, when Pat,—I should say his 
Lordship,—had brought his story to an end, " if 
Fitzames loses his commission, won’t you be put into 
the hole about that bond tp the Bank ?” 

“ It is a good riddance,” replied my friend. “ I shall 
gladly settle with the Bank.” 

So far good, thought I; you can afford a few hundreds 
I daresay now. “ But I suppose we are to see the last 
of you in India ? You are a great man in the world. 
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iu this re¬ 
mote and humble sphere.” 

Not I !” “ cried the youngster heartily; the fact is 
that, —in short, you know— I have only taken a year’s 

leave; and I am coming out here again to -” “ To be 

married!” I shouted; “Please God, to be married.” 

“You have hit it, old man; and I hope to see you dan¬ 
cing a jig at the wedding. I shall retire for good after¬ 
wards unless there should be a prospect of active 
service.” 

By this time the carriage that was to take my young- 
friend to Benares (when he would go on board a 
steamer and make his way to Calcutta down the river) 
the carriage, I say, drove up from the neighbouring 
choky; he got in, the horn sounded, and, in John 
Bunyan’s words, “ I saw him no more.” 

I ran in to the station as soon as I could get away 
from camp. And I soon heard the rest of the strange 
story. Kuvera Dass had been the victim of a horrible 
outrage under which his mind had for the time, at 
least, given way. But by restoration to the comforts of | 

home, joined to judicious care on the part of Hickmott 
(who earned a magnificent fee on the occasion) the 
Banker's poor wits came Sack sufficiently to allow of 
his telling what had happened. He had refused, to let 
Fitzames have a loan without security, and Fitzames 
had kidnapped him as he was leaving the house where 
he had been decoyed alone by the promise of some 
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will think no more of \ r our old friends 
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wholly imaginary jewels which Fitz promised to pledge 
with him. Under pretence of taking him out by a 
backway, so that the sentry might not see him, the 
scoundrelly officer —whom I never liked, as I have said 
before,— got him into the apartment where the trap¬ 
door was, and, as he was passing, pushed him in, and 
shut the door upon him. 

It would be wearisome to detail all the sordid parti¬ 
culars of this black business. Every night this legi¬ 
timate son of the Normans used to visit his unfortunate 
victim offering him food and drink and promising de¬ 
liverance for money. Pride of race sustained the 
Banker. But while love of money supported his con¬ 
tinued refusal of one offer, love of life solicited his ac¬ 
ceptance of the other. After a few days the loathing 
of a Hindu for impure victuals gave way to the pangs 
of hunger, and the Lalla ate his captor's food, but re¬ 
fused his Dote of hand. 

One morning when Fitz was taking his usual break¬ 
fast of herrings and soda-water, a tremendous noi.,e was 
heard from the Zenana compound. He guessed what 
it was and turned-pale. After his meal was furnished 
he went to the tyelchana and looked in. The Lalla had 
been standing on the steps and shaking the trap-door 
with his shoulders and head. Worn out by unsuccess¬ 
ful exertions in his weak state, he had fallen senseless 
on the*floor. It was then that the unscrupulous officer 
stripped him and chained him to the wall. But he did 
not know that Shubrattee, his khitmutgar, had been 










watching his proceedings, to be revealed under the 


spirit of revenge, not long after. 


Fitzames succeeded in disappearing beyond all trace. 
Cynics will be surprised to hear that the young peer 
was as good as his word, and that Lavinia became Lady 
Mountclaret and settled with her husband in the Green 
Isle. It boots not to say what became of the rest of the 
residents of Soorujnugger. When the dreadful storm 
of ’57 broke, some were away in the Hills, and they 
escaped. Of those who were in the station some also 
escaped, myself among the number, being loyally con¬ 
cealed and protected by the good Bankers. Carless went 
down from Simla to join the force besieging Delhi. He 
accompanied the storming party as a volunteer, and 
when the troops got in at the Cashmere gate he was 
with them. Just inside the first entrance they found 
hideous sight. A European who had been actively 
aiding the mutineers to point their guns from the ram¬ 
parts was found dead and distorted, nailed to a cross. 
In the worn and blackened features Carless recognised 
one who he had known as an enemy long before he 
became the enemy of his country, It was Edward do 
Mowbray Fitzames. 
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